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WAKE DROOL 


Valspar-Enamel your Car! 


Make the old car look like new! On the farm there are countless 
Give it a finish that will start bright other uses for Valspar Enamels. | 
and stay bright—-a Valspar-Ename! In the dairy, and on farm imple- 
Finish. ments and machinery especially, they 


furnish superior protection combined 
with great beauty of color and 
appearance. 


Valspar Enamels are made of the 
finest pigments carefully ground 
Valspar Varnish, giving you Valspar 


durability plus twelve beautiful and Amateurs find Valspar Enamels 
lasting colors (also Black, White, easy to use. They work freely under 
Bronze, Aluminum, Gold and Flat the brush, dry dust-free in two hours 
Black). and hard in twenty-four. 

Sun, rain, mud, dust, gasoline, Anything that’s worth enameling 
oils, even boiling water from the is worth Valspar-Enameling. Use 
radiator —fail to dim their fine lustre. the coupon below for sample. 

‘Ss 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


sien VALENTINE’S 


can checked at right. (Only 


me oF gach, pemtuct supplied at {6% | Valspar Enamel 
State Color 

ones Valspar .. . 

— Valspar Stain . . 


Ad S Fme. 6-2 
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Our Purposes and Plans 


THE VALUE OF A PAGE 
you imagine a book having the 
th and width of Successful Farming 
contaming 850,000 pages? This 
has sixty-eight pages. A book of 

1.000 pages would be approximately 

00 times as large. To put it another 

it would be equivalent to 12,500 
es of this piled one upon an- 
er. Assuming that each copy is one- 
irter inch in thickness, 12,500 of them 

suld make a pile about 250 feet high and 
ld weigh 3,600 pounds 
These figures are startling, 
finitely represent what one 
ie of Successful Farming really means. 
ch page goes to more than 
mes, so that it represents the paper, 
stage, ink, work and other expense inci- 
it to printing and mailing a stack of 
pers 250 feet high. This is six or eight 
imes as high as the silo on your farm. 

Many of our readers have never given 
hought to the real cost and true value of 

page in Successful Farming, and those 
vho have thought about it at all have likely 
placed their estimate much too low. It is 
ot easy to form an accurate conception 
/f numbers which run into the hundreds of 
thousands, but it is not so difficult to 
understand that even a very small sum 
when multiplied by 850,000 becomes a 
substantial amount. The single page 
from a copy of Successful Farming, which 
ean be folded and placed in your pocket, 
becomes a truck of 3,600 pounds 
vhen considered for the total number of 

pies comprising the issue. 

To the editors, the value of the space 
it their = is a stimulus tomake the 
best possible use of it. Their aim is to 
se the space on each page in such a way 
s to make the greatest number of the 
850,000 copies of that page of value and 
nterest to readers. 

Someone must decide what shall be 

laced on each page, and that is the task 

the editors. Ultimately, 
iders make the decision. This is how it 
cn using one of the features which has 

upied a page in each issue for a number 

‘mentie as illustration: The suggestion 


issue 


is made, either by areader or one of the | 
ors, that farm folks would enjoy some | 


850,000 | 


Subscription Rates 
Entered as second-class matter February, 





however, the | 


version from the strictly farm and home | 


ticles which make up the most of the 
iper, 
sight into conditions in foreign lands 
ight prove interesting as well as educa- 
yal. It was realized that articles of this 
pe must necessarily measure up to the 


and that articles giving them an | 


Three years for $1.00: 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not Knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern Advertisements patent medi- 
cines, liquor, or mining schemes other question 
able advertising, are not accepted under and condition 
Our readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends 

We will not knowingly 


for tobacco, 


or any 


introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would Knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
bank and guarantee his note We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturers’ promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
but we do not guarantee the debts of an honest bank- 
rupt. When you answer an advertisement refer to this 


| guarantee 


but they | 
page in an | 


one year for 35 cents 
1903, at the post office at Des Moines, lowa, under the 
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THIS GENERATION’S NEED 
Martha Wa 
of spinning wheel that had been used by 
the 


born, 


shington used the same sort 


Palestine when Christ 
1. S00 years before. 


women of was 


nearly 


When President Washington retired to 
his farm at Mt. Vernon, 
kind of a plow that 
ancient Roman law giver, used when he 
retired to his farm near Rome hundreds 
of yes 


he used the same 
Cincinnatus, the 


rs before. 


Practically all the progress that has 


| been made since the dawn of recorded his- 
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ime high standard as the other material | 


nd arrangements were made to obtain 
em from a man who has visited all the 
yuntries about which he writes, some of 
em many times, and who is, therefore, 
ile to write from first-hand observation 
1 information. 
re publishing these travel articles 
1 period of several months, we asked 
ir readers if they wanted them con- 
nued or would prefer that the space be 
voted to something else. The 
is a flood of letters and post cards saying 
Continue the travel articles.” Many 
nt so far as to say that the feature alone 
; worth the price of their subscription. 
It is evident that a large percentage of 
e 850,000 pages on which this feature is 
rinted each issue are read and enjoyed. 
1e aim of the editors is to make every 
ge of equal or greater appeal. You can 
lp by your suggestions and comments.— 
,ditors. 
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Milk Shrinkage in One Quarter 16 
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Poultry A Billion Dollar Industry 47 
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Adventures of a June Day 65 
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tory so far as agriculture or machinery is 
concerned, has been made since the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. 


For a hundred generations our ancestors 
in Europe and Asia did not change their 
method of farming or manufacturing. 
Most of the improvements in these lines 
have been made since the birth of men and 
women now living. Steamboats, Railroad 
trains, Streetcars, Sewing Machines and 
a hundred present-day necessities have 
come into practical operation during the 
lives of our grandfathers. 


The telephone, the telegraph, the riding 
plow, the twine binder and the dollar 
watch are developments of our own time. 


Young men and women have seen the 
development of the automobile, the farm 
tractor, the steam thresher, the silo, the 
home lighting and heating plant, and a 
score of other modern conveniences. 


Schoolboys and girls remember the first 
successful flying machine and the first 
successful seed cora tester. 


We are living in the greatest age of im- 
provement along mechanical and farming 
jjnes that the world has ever known. It is 
more necessary than ever before that the 
farmer and the manufacturer keep them- 
selves thoroly informed on the latest and 
most economical ways of doing things in 
order that they may be able to meet com- 
petition. 


It is just as necessary that they study 
the questions of convenience and comfort 
in order that their homes and farms and 
factories may be attractive to the people 


| whose interest and labor are necessary to 


success. 


If we do not know more than our fathers 
did, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves 
because there are so many more estab- 


lished facts to know. 


if we do not farm and manufacture 
along better lines than our fathers did we 
will fail for we are competing with men 
who are using the latest proved knowledge. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mgr. 
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FIRESTONE 
CORDS 


Firestone Cord values 
have given users a new high 
standard of mileage and 
service. For 1922 Firestone 
Cords have been selected by 
Staty-seven of the foremost 
Ametiiin car makers as 
standard equipment. They 


amone taxicab a a 
transport companies wh 
buy on the strictest mileage 
Oasts 
30 x 3%, $17.50 
32x 4, 32.40 
33x44, 42.85 
33 x 5, §2.15 
















A Practical Ideal 


N institution whose ac- 
tive principal stamps his 
name on the product, and 
where every worker isa stock- 
holder, operates on the right 
basis to build a quality product. 


It is such an organization 
that Firestone has built to 
carry out the practical ideal 
of “Most Miles per Dollar.” 

Practical because it repre- 
sents the highest standard of 















Most Miles per Dollar 


tire building today—ideal be- 
cause it is a standard that 
constantly advances. 


Firestone genius and energy 
is never satisfied. It works 
ceaselessly to give you greater 
mileage in Firestone Cords 
while lowering the cost. 


You are pledged the most 
now and always—so long as 
the tires you buy bear the 
name Firestone. 





Oldfield **9 99°" — 
guaranteed —a full size 
30x34 anti-skid tire. 
Built with four-ply 
long staple fabric. In 
x3 size at $8.99. 
Prices that cannot be 
equalled for a repu- 
table, well-known tire 
of trustworthy quality. 
Sold by Firestone 
dealers. 


June, 1922 
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CANALS AND 


CIVILIZATION 


Will America Keep Pace With Other Countries? 


By J. R. HOWARD 


f lazy Englishmen, that word 
has held a magic mysticism that has caught and held the 
ginations of men. 
Wagon trains, schooners, scouts, Indians, granger and dis- 
ice have colored the word until it has gathered around itself 
significance all its own. 
Even in this present day when cold water down sleeves is 
‘t needed to make men labor, those who live on our eastern 
ast think of the West as being some far away region where 
clones circle and wild animals wander unmolested. 
But the West is going. And with its going and the coming of 
Great Lakes-to-the-Sea waterway which will mark the 
ginning of its journey we can paraphrase Hannibal and say: 
“There is no West.’’ For our West will have been wiped out 
the same manner that Hannibal’s Alps were cast aside. And 
the same breath we can say to Kipling, “Here, at least, is one 
lace where East meets West.”’ 
\stronomers believe that \iais is populated by a civilization 
cause of its canal system. Our telescopes show that the 
hysiognomy of our nearest 
inet resembles our own 


HE West! Ever since Captain John Smith poured cold 
water down the sleeves 


the producing states. What is more needed than a waterway 
system? What is more logical than that this system be the 
natural one offered by our chain of lakes? The demand for 
coastwise trade alone justifies such a project regardless of the 
possibilities in international transportation. 

During the first week in May, 1922, a lake steamer, 258 feet 
long, with a beam of 41 feet and 23 feet deep carrying 61,000 
bushels of wheat, left Milwaukee for Montreal. The trans- 
portation charges were 814 cents a bushel. The lake and rail 
rate to Buffalo is a little over 12% cents. Thus a difference of 
approximately 5 cents a bushel can be saved to the producer. 
Officials of lake transportation companies have made the state- 
ment that if the St. Lawrence is deepened to permit larger 
ships to make the trip to Montreal they can carry this grain for 
3% cents a bushel. When this comes about, it will mean that 
9 cents a bushel can be divided between the farmer in the Mid- 
West and the consumer in the Fastern coast town. 

This same week in May the steamer “Clyde” arrived in 
Chicago from Baltimore with a cargo of sugar. The cost of 
transportation was $4.40 a ton less than the rail rate. These 

incidents are significant be- 
cause they indicate what 





th the single exception of ; 
he canal-like markings that 

ver most of its surface. : 
cientists claim that no nat- 

iral bodies of water could be 

iid out so systematically as 
hese appear to be. Astrono- 

mers and scientists believe 

it these markings without 
doubt cre canals. But argu- 
ment stops there. It is for 
thers to take up their prem- 
and advance the next step 
ind that step is this: If the 
emise is true—if Mars 
lly has such a system of 
ils as the astronomers 
m—then the planet has a 
entifie civilization far in 
lvance of ours. All of which 
n argument concerning 
nal systems. 
if it chances that the folks 
Mars are looking at us in 
s same critically specula- 
‘ manner they may have 
ched the conclusion that 
Earth is not far advanced in 
ization, if, indeed, she is 
pulated at all, for there are 
canal systems to attract 
‘eye of the telescopes. It 
ild be good to see the ex- 
tement of those Martian 
ronomers a few years 
‘e when they focus on the 
stern hemisphere and dis- 
ver an expanding system of 
1al markings which is 
reading out over the center 
this continent. 
They cannot know that 
he first of the system started 
th the deepening of the St. 
wrence river, the building 
nals, power sites, and all 
e other engineering feats that will first have to be accomplished 
fore the steamers of the ocean may dock at Chicago and other 
ke ports. They may not be able to reason that the steadily 
panding system is a result of this first step, but they will 
itch the progress of its extension until the entire continent is 
oked up with the ocean and a complete waterway system con- 
ts the great Mississippi and its two tributaries, the Missouri 
id Ohio, with the Atlantic. Then the great West will no longer 
_West so far as her shipping is concerned. 
Chese are not dreams. Farmers in the Mid-West have long 
een dreaming of that time when their grain could be trans- 
rted without the cost of the freight eating up all their profit. 
railroads have reached a point beyond which further expan- 
1 is well-nigh impossible. Our producing areas are producing 
re and more and are capable of yet further production. 
ngs produced vie with each other for the right to be trans- 

‘ted to the consumers. 

Sixteen million persons live in the port radius of New York; 
‘ther four million in the radius of Philadelphia; Boston and 
timore have their millions of consumers. Rail transporta- 
1 is not efficiently supplying these people with the crops of 


TS 


t 





The George W. Clyde an ocean going steamer docked at the 
municipal pier in Chicago 


could be done after the 
Great Lakes - to - the - Sea 
waterway begins to func- 
tion. We already know the 
need for such a help. 

It is proposed to work 
with Canada directly in this 
enterprise, for Canada will 
benefit as well as the United 
States. Ownership by the 
two governments on a fifty- 
fifty basis, with a small 
capital to begin, and to 
finance the entire project 
by an issue of 4 percent 
bonds carrying the guaran- 
tee of both governments, 
are parts in the plans that 
have been proposed. 

The development of hy- 
dro-electric power to be 
supplied at retail and whole- 
sale rates is a side issue that 
will pay for the entire pro- 
ject in fifty years and at the 
same time render a valu- 
able service to both Cana- 
dian and American cities 
and countryside in the dis- 
trict. Engineers say that 
the St. Lawrence will de- 
velop two million horse- 
»ower. A power site to be 
lented on Barnhart Island 
in the international section 
of the river has been pro- 
yosed. Other sites are to 
»e located at other points 
along the construction. 

No canal or waterway has 
ever been built that failed 
to pay foritself orenrich its 
tributary country. So 
many great feats have been 
accomplished that one won- 
ders at the hesitation in 
attempting the leveling of the St. Lawrence rapids. Those feats 
which have already been accomplished have been without the 
advantage of invention and science that are at our disposal 
today. Nearly all have cost more than the estimated cost of 
the St. Lawrence project. 

The Manchester canal, completed in 1904, cost more than 
$100,000,000. Ocean vessels now carry 5,000,000 tons every 
year by Liverpool up 351% miles of canal to Manchester. 

The Suez canal was opened for passage in 1869. It is 102 
miles long and cost $127,000,000. Its tonnage increased from 
36,609 tons in 1870 to 20,000,000 tons in 1913. It has been the 
means of linking the Far East with Western Europe. 

Our fifty miles of Panama canal cost $400,000,000 and the 
yearly upkeep is over $3,000,000. At the outside figure the 
St. Lawrence project will not cost three-fourths as much as the 
Panama canal, and sale of electricity will pay for it all in fifty 
years. 

Holland claims justly that Amsterdam owes her prosperity 
to the Helder canal. 

The Amsterdam and Manchester canals were each con- 
structed to serve the needs of a single (Continued on page $6 
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EDITORIAL 


UNBALANCED FARMING 
it reports generally are true that there was a rush to brood 

sows and pig production this spring, then we may expect a 
slump in pork later on. If there should be a reduction in corn 
prod iction at the same time the market would be shot to 
pieces with over-production 

Che marketing end can be blamed for a lot of the misfortunes 
of farming but not for all by any means. This continued un- 
balanced farming is the first cause of markets going to pieces. 
Nothing vet has been devised which has such an effect on mar- 
ket prices as supply and demand. So long as supply fluctuates 
to such extremes the price is bound to do the same. 

It is not necessary for the farmers to organize to limit the 
acreage or the number of livestock. If each individual farmer 
will plan a rotation and a proper livestock balance and adhere 
to it all the time there will be less variation due to excess pro- 
duction. The weather will vary the production enough, without 


adding the hazard of fluctuating acreage 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 
A’ last we are getting down to brass tacks in highway con- 
struction for the Middle-West. The state of Illinois 


and the federal highway department have cooperated in con- 
structing two miles of experimental highway. Sixty-three 
kinds of construction are represented in this two-mile stretch. 
It has been seasoning and weathering for two years without use. 
Now the test begins 

Trucks will race over that strip of road, with increasing loads 
as the test progresses, 80 as to give it the severest wear possible. 


Engineers will watch with instruments for the purpose the wear 
of each kind of construction represented. In the end we ought 
to know more about road building. This is important, for the 
states and federal government are spending millions of dollars 
on highway building. We must not waste our money on poor 
construction - - 
A NEAR SUBSIDY 
HE so-called ship subsidy endorsed by President Harding 
which the A. F. B. F. has also endorsed is as near ship 
subsidy as neat-beer is real beer In fact, it does not come 
under the definition at all 
\ subsidy is a gratuity to transportation. What President 
Harding endorses is a loan to ocean transportation which is to 
be paid back after the service gets on its feet li is more like 
the War Finance Corporation assistance to farmers which must 
be repaid 
Believing that there is a crisis in shipping just as there is a 


crisis in agriculture, the A. F. B. F. has endorsed the Harding 
idea of a ship subsidy—a subsidy with strings on it. The A. F 


B. F. is not yet ready to endorse real subsidy of the old type as 


a permanent policy. They who think the farmers have changed 
front because they have been asking loan favors from the govern- 


ment have another guess coming. President J. R. Howard says: 


“While the American Farm Bureau is opposed to any subsidy 
on principle, we realize the necessity for develbping the Ameri- 
can merchant marine as a naval auxiliary and an agent in de- 
velopment of foreign trade. We approve aid temporarily until 


our flag can be established on the high seas, but no loager.” 
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COMMENT 


POLITICAL PRIMARIES 
N the old days we nominated at political caucuses and cor 
ventions. The people thot that this gave the political bosses 


too much power so they changed to the ballot system of pr 
maries and elections. Have we gained or lost by the change? 

There is no question but that the Australian secret ballo 
system was a good thing to adopt wherever any candidate is 
to be voted upon by ballot. It makes the voters more inde- 
pendent. They can promise to vote for every candidate and 


secretly vote for whom they please. Not so in the old days 
when the balloting was in the open and political bosses checked 
up on their tools. If the secret. ballot could be made a part of 
the open caucus or convention the evils of both systems would 
be lessened and the benefits of both gained. 

Where we rely wholly upon the ballot primary and election 
we have found that it is a very costly system—costly for the 
candidates and for the government unit that holds the primary 
or election. The poorer aspirants have no chance against the 
richer ones today, unless supported by some fund that gives 
an odium to the election as in the old days of boss dominance. 
Publicity is the only means of getting before the people, and it 
takes a lot of money to get publicity. Where many aspirants 
are in the field the people tire of reading about them. 

We have had seandals in connection with elections to the 
United States senate since the ballot system superseded the 
convention system, due wholly to a great expenditure of money 
on publicity. Astrong man used to be able, by a show of oratory 
or political sagacity on his feet in a convention, to get the 
nomination and election. The capable man today has little 
chance if he be unable or unwilling to spend a lot of money. 
He can too easily be crushed by an avalanche of printed pub- 
licity by the richer opponent. 

This great government was founded upon the old town meet- 
ing idea. We have gotten far away from that idea by the adop- 
tion of the ballot primary and ballot election. Personal contact, 
running debate, self-confidence were developed in the caucus 
and convention. We are losing these benefits, and it is ques- 
tionable if we have gained enough to make the change worth 
continuing. One thing certain, the present system costs too 
much, in spite of laws to prevent so-called extravagant expendi- 
ture by candidates. 





PLAYING WITH FIRE 
E cannot tell by the appearance which isthe hot end of 
the poker but experience would direct one to keep away 
from the fire end of it. So with tariff schedules. It may not be 
evident that we will burn our fingers if we make a certain 
schedule too high, but experience teaches that we may be very 
anxious to let go of it before long. 

The Chinese wall may seem to be a very foolish and very 
heathenish structure, for it has shut a nation in for thousands 
of years as well as shut enemies out. It was not good for China 
to be shut m. A tariff wall may do the same thing, shut 
competition out all right, but also shut exports in and create a 
greater home competition. 

Other nations with which we do most business owe us fifteen 
billion dollars. Outside of the United States there is not half 
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that much gold and silver in sll the world. The only way they 
n pay us is to sell our goods. If we prevent this with a tariff 
» high we not only prevent payment of debt but we will get 
taliation that will shut our commerce from their ports. 
Except when we are creating a tariff law we hear that 
\merican labor, highest paid in the world, can produce cheaper 
an labor elsewhere. High tariffs thea are not necessary. 
[hey only enhance the price consumers pay for protected goods. 
[he consumer, not the importer, pays all tariff duties. It 
would be better if all the world would pull down all tariff walls 
but so long as that is not done we are justified in having some 
retaliatory tariffs handy to make world commerce behave. We 
re playing with fire, however, when we build a tariff wall now 
that will hurt us as a creditor nation and as an export nation. 
lo have tinkered with the tariff at all would have unsettled 
business, but to take it all apart and rebuild it in times of great 
lepression only adds to our distress. No doubt some changes 
ere necessary to prevent dumping on our shores. We wonder 
hat our tariff commission is for anyway. Why should this 
be made a thing for politicians to juggle with? Take the tariff 
out of politics. 


AMERICAN FREIGHT CARS 

HARLES W. WOOD is quoting Henry Ford as saying: 

“The freight cars of today are absurdly heavy. We ought 

to have a much stronger steel car at about one-third the 

weight. The weight ought to be in the load, not in the car and 

t would be if we were concentrating intelligently all along the 

line on the idea that the first business of a railroad is to serve the 
consumer.” 

Nowhere in the world are the freight trains so long and heavy. 
We have enormous locomotives to pull these immense heavy 
freight cars. It takes great power to move these trains and the 
weight is very destructive to track and rolling stock. 

We, no doubt, have use for the large freight car for thru 
traffic in bulk. We haul solid loads of commodities such as 
grain, livestock, lumber, coal, refrigerator stuff long distances. 
It is economical perhaps to use large cars. On the other hand 
we have no small cars for local freight. The British freight cars 
look ridiculously small to us but may we not use some of the 
smaller types for short hauls of less than car lots? The British 
car is about one-third length and capacity of our car. The 
shipper who has a few tons of hay, potatoes, or what not, that 
he wants to keep separate from other men’s goods, has to pay 
for a full car in this country, while in Great Britain he finds a 
size nearer his needs. When the freight is not immediately un- 
loaded, it does not tie up at a siding so much car space as when 

n American shipper fails to unload his quarter carload of 
freight. It would lessen the siding problem-to have shorter 
irs for small shipments. 


TAX FREE BONDS 
EFORE government, state and local municipal, county 
school and other bonds are made subject to tax it is well 

» consider the nature of these tax-exempt bonds. Of course 
no such law could be retroactive, hence the $2,778,441,717 of 
bonds issued by the federal government for war purposes would 
not be touched by any law that might be passed to tax such 

nds in the future. Nor would the-present federal land bank 

nd joint stock land bank bonds totalling $315,468,315 be 
iched, nor our island possessions bonds of $64,542,000; also 
the state bonds of $744,382,933 could not be touched by any 
ew law; nor the municipal bonds of the larger cities totalling 
$3,904,353,844, nor the bonds of smaller cities, counties and 
hool districts etc., that now have outstanding $6,600,000,000. 
\ll of these bonds total $14,407,188,809. 

For sake of argument, suppose that we had a law which would 
reach these present exempt bonds, all of which were given for 
levelopment purposes, and they were bearing an average rate 
of four percent interest, and this interest income were taxed at 
the rate of one-half of one percent, it would net around two 
million, eight hundred thousand dollars, most of which would 
go to the larger cities where live the rich holders of these bonds. 
\This income spread over the whole country would amount to 
little if perchance it could all be reached. 

On the other hand, it would be taxing the whole people in 
urder to catch a few. If these federal, state and local bonds 


were subject to tax the interest rates would have to be increased 
in order to make them salable, and that increase would be paid 
by the taxpayers who were bonded to get some necessary im- 
provement. If it were a school bond, drainage, or irrigation 
bond, highway, court house or flood protection bond, the people 
benefited would pay the bond tax in iacreased interest rates 
and the tax on iacome from these bonds would be gleaned in 
far distant parts, so it would be a poor way to try to punish 
the supposed rich tax dodger who is reported as the purchaser 
of tax-free bonds. ? 

The purchaser of these public benefit bonds is a benefactor 
by making it possible to finance public improvements. It 
enables the government and its local units to obtain credit. A 
bond is a note at low rate of iaterest. They are safe invest- 
ments, which makes them preferred by some purchasers to less 
secure notes at higher rates of interest. 


GOMPERS ON PERSONAL LIBERTY 

PEAKING on May 3rd at a meeting in New York assembled 

by the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor said 
that “labor must make the fight now and we will never stop 
fighting until the rights of the people have been restored to 
them. I and the federation I represent are in favor of beer and 
light wines and against any attempt to enforce sumptuary laws 
aimed at the personal liberties of our people.” 

Aside from the attitude of Gompers and union labor on the 
booze question, we wonder why both fail to see any personal 
liberty being trampled under foot when non-union workers are 
driven from work, maltreated and even murdered. Has a man 
a right to work to support his family if he takes a job abandoned 
by one who will not work? Has Mr. Gompers more concern 
over the right of a man to have his beer than over his right to 
have a job? Is the personal liberty of the non-union man of 


- no concern to him, or his federation, when he is forbidden by 


violence of union men to make an honest living by working at 
a vacated job? Let him champion booze if he will but not 
personal liberty. 


THE MOVIES 
HE silent drama has been to the broadcasting of motion 
what the radio will be to the broadcasting of sound. They 
are twin wonders of the world, capable of wonderful commercial 
entertainment and educational value. Will the radio field be 
menaced with evil the way the movie field has been? We 
wonder. 

There is just ground for complaint of many of the movie 
pictures. They are low and debasing, unworthy of patronage, 
yet they get it by those least able to resist their evil teaching. 
To condemn all movies because some are bad would be like 
condemning all music or literature because all is not wholesome. 
Instead of blue laws to regulate the silent drama there should 
be greater use made of educational pictures in the schools and 
churches. A suitable substitute generally defeats the influence 
of debasing things. If the local movie owners cannot be per- 
suaded by the best people to change the nature of their shows 
then counter attractions in the churches and schools should be 
tried. There are suitable films for churches and schools in end- 
less variety. The next effort should be to influence Will Hays, 
head of the movie industry, to see to it that there is some weed- 
ing done. 

It will be contended, and to some extent justly so, that many 
a lesson is taught by what might be considered a bad picture. 
Dramatic incidents in real life may not be to our liking yet the 
innocent sometimes get their eyes open to what may befall 
them if they pursue certain contemplated courses. The press 
is full of sensational stories. That will never be eliminated. It 
may be difficult to accomplish all that is desired by eliminating 
the melodrama of the movies. It calls for greater effort in the 
towns to satisfy the desire of youth for excitement. 

Unquestionably the movies need cleaning'up. But there are 
good pictures and the children should see them. If parents 
would use a little discretion in allowing their children to patron- 
ize the movies, the owners would soon put on only good, clean 
shows. They, like the newspapers, try to follow public demand. 
Do not blame the movies too much for faults that are inherent 
in the patrons. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


N point of interest the permanent tariff bill which is now 
being discussed by the senate was easily the predominating 
issue of the month in Washington as far as the agricultural 

community is concerned. Inquiry among the leaders of the 
farm bloc who are participating in the debate on the measure 
shows that the farm produce schedule as framed by the special 
committee of senators and which was embodied in the bill 
before it left the senate committee on finance will run the gaunt- 
let of both houses. The only change that now appears likely is 
a slight increase in the duty on raw sugar which a canvass of 
the senate indicates will be raised from one and six-tenths cents 
a pound to two cents a pound. 

While the tariff is kept for the moment in the foreground, the 
farm leaders on the hill, thru the medium of the farm bloc, are 
keeping up the drive to complete its program of remedial legis- 
lation. The matters on which attention is focused include farm 
credit legislation, the operation of the Muscle Shoals nitrate 
plant, either as a government proposition or as a private venture, 
the passage of the bill putting a representative of agriculture on 
the federal reserve board, the Truth in Fabric bill, the reduction 
of railroad rates and general railroad legislation and the St. 
Lawrence waterway project. 

Passage of the Truth in Fabric bill and of the bill providing 
for agricultural representation on the federal reserve board is 
predicted before the session ends. The latter bill is now before 
the house after a stubborn fight in committee and the house 
leaders have given assurance that they will put it thru. 


Rural Credits Situation 


O definite understanding has yet oeen reached on the form 
which the rural credits bill is to take. There are no less 
than six measures now pending before the senate and the house. 
Because of indorsement of one measure by the special commis- 
sion of agricultural inquiry that measure has been kept to the 
fore but it is now quite clear that there is a great amount of 
opposition to this measure, based largely on the fact that the 
credit relief proposed would come thru engrafting a new system 
on the federal farm loan board. Quite a strong element among 
the farm leaders favor machinery from the ground up. Senator 
Capper of Kansas, the leader of the farm bloc, has called a meet- 
ing of the members to consider the various measures now before 
both houses in order that the entire bloc will rally either around 
one of these measures or around a new measure to embody the 
best features of them all. In view of the importance of the 
legislation and the crowded condition of the calendar it is very 
doubtful at the time of writing if the new credits bill can be 
enacted during the present session and this despite the fact that 
it is one of the measures on the administration program. 


Muscle Shoals Still Unsettled 


ERMANENT legislation on the Muscle Shoals project will 

also have to go over. The senate committee on agriculture 
is now in the midst of hearings on the various proposals for the 
operation of the nitrate plant and the house military committee 
is on the eve of making its report. The plan most widely favored 
by the agricultural forces is not to reach a final decision this 
session but rather to continue the plant in operation by means 
of a special appropriation of seven and a half million dollars. 
The farm bloc is determined to continue the project under some 
form of operation. Following the recent trip of the senate com- 
mittee to Muscle Shoals several of the leaders in the farm 
legislation fight expressed on the floor of the senate and the 
house the view that the nation’s fertilizer bill which is now 
$250,000,000 a year can be reduced by half if the possibilities 
of the Shoals are fully utilized. 


Waterway Legislation Indefinite 


HILE the matter is receiving careful consideration con- 
gress is not expected to take any definite action on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ocean highway during this session. 
The policy now is to let the matter drop in congress while the 


administration takes up with the Canadian government the 
question of a treaty for the proposed waterway. President 
Harding is about ready to make representations to the British 
embassy which will turn them over to the Canadian parliament 
thru the governor-general of Canada. The difficulty at the 
moment is on the Canadian side. Premier McKenzie King of 
Canada while favorable to a treaty has a difficult situation in 
that 65 members of the 117 majority he commands in the 
Canadian House of Commons hail from Quebec, and these are 
almost to a man said to be opposed to the project. Behind the 
opposition are the power interests of Montreal who have their 
counterpart in this country in the power interests of New York 
and Buffalo. And just as New York state fears that the St. 
Lawrence project would interfere with the barge canal so a cer- 
tain element in Montreal fear that the completion of the project 
would undermine the commercial and shipping predominance 
of that city. The political situation in Canada is for the time 
being the main obstacle to the launching of the project. 


Freight Rates to the Fore 


E drive to secure a further reduction of freight rates as 
the basic need of agriculture is being kept to the fore. The 
interstate commerce commission is now digesting the mass of 
testimony and data submitted during the lengthy investigation 
concluded. A report is current in Washington that before many 
weeks go by the commission will issue an order for a general 
downward grading of rates. What specific provision will be 
made for farm produce or whether preferential treatment will 
be accorded has not been indicated. 


Machinery Prices Decline 


TATISTICS compiled by government experts disclose an 
encouraging downward trend in the prices of things the 
farmer has to buy. The average prices for these things were 
1.6 percent lower in the middle of February, for instance, than 
in the middle of January. The decline since February, 15, 1921, 
is estimated at 20.2 percent. The decline, it is shown, was most 
pronounced in the case of machinery and tools such as tractors, 
cream separators, lumber mowers, etc. Prices of fertilizer and 
leather goods such as harness and shoes show very little down- 
ward trend. 


Agricultural Commission Reports 


AS this dispatch is being written the joint commission of 
agricultural inquiry of which Representative Sydney 
Anderson of Minnesota ts chairman is preparing to print the 
third and perhaps the most important part of its report. This 
part deals with the entire question of transportation, including 
freight rates, car service, railroad finance, railroad labor and 
motor traffic. The report makes sweeping recommendations 
to congress. 

It starts out with the categorical statement that the slump 
in agriculture can be figured on the basis that the farmer is 
suffering from a 72-cent dollar. 

“Transportation rates on many commodities, more especially 
the products of agriculture, bear a disproportionate relation to 
the price of such commodites; that immediate reductions should 
be first applied to farm produce and other basic commodities; 
that reduction in rates on the articles of higher value are not 
warranted while the rates on agricultural products and other 
basic commodities remain at their existing level; that greater 
consideration should be given in the future in the making of 
transportation rates to the relative value of commodities.” 

The great interest of the farmer in the cost, production and 
rates on basic commodities other than the produce of the farm 
is shown by the fact that the farmer consumes 30 percent of the 
country’s steel production, the second largest consumer, coming 
next to the railroads; he buys 46 percent of the lumber produced. 

Touching the question of railroad wages, the report shows that 
compensation paid railroad employees had increased 151 per- 
nt in 1920 over 1916 and 105 percent (Continued on page 20 
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MESSAGES AND MUSIC BY RADIO 


What Is In the Air 


By C. C. HERMANN 


HE value of the radio telephone as a means of communi- 
cation depends upon the total number of installations. 
At present there are in the United States about 200,000 
receiving stations and 25,000 licensed transmitting stations. 
That the radio-telephone will in time replace the line telephone 
is only problematical. Many problems are yet to be solved 
before such replacement can be expected. However, there are 
present developments in radio-telephony which place within the 
grasp of the student possibilities innumerable. 
The accompanying wiring diagram illustrates the essential 
elements of a receiving station. The receiving circuit consists 
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of the head phones connected in series 


tional characteristics of the antenna; 5th, the supporting mast; 
6th, insulation of the antenna; 7th, a suitable ground connection. 
In general the inverted L type of antenna is most desirable; 
however, it may take the form of the letter T or V. Another 
antenna which has proved somewhat successful in combatting 
static interference is the so-called loop type,shown at Figure 3 
The inverted L type, shown at Figure 1, has its greater length 
horizontal to the ground and may consist of two or more wires 
parallel to each other. The free ends are insulated and the 
opposite ends are connected to a common lead-in wire. The 
height of the horizontal section will depend upon the surround- 
ings somewhat as for instance the height of nearby trees and 
buildings. The height is generally made from forty to sixty 
feet for receiving stations on land and the horizontal section 
not less than eighty feet in length. The T type of antenna, 
shown at Figure 4, is simply two inverted L antennae set back 
to back but having a single lead-in. The lead-in is taken off of 
the center of the horizontal section. With the same general 
dimensions the inverted L type has the same capacity but the 
T type has a smaller inductance than the L type. The V type 
of antenna, shown at Figure 2, consists of a double inverted L 
antenna with its horizontal sections meeting at a point in the 
shape of a V. A common lead-in is used for the two horizontal 
sections of the V, The wires used for the antenna need not be 
heavier than number 14 or 16 gauge. It 

' may be either hard drawn copper wire 
or a wire having an iron core and copper 





with a battery, the positive side of 
which is connected to the plate of the 

wer tube. The negative side of the 
»attery is connected to the induction 
coil and thru the coil to the neutralizing 
grid of the power tube. The filament 
is also connected to the negative side 
of the battery. The filament, however, 
is preferably supplied with current 
from some alternating source. A vari- 
able condenser is placed in the circuit 
for varying the capacity of the set. The 
antenna is connected to the coil called 
the tuning coil and beyond this to the 
ground. These elements will be fully 
explained later and are only mentioned 
here to give the reader an idea of what 
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covered surface. The advantage of the 
iron core lies in its greater strength but 
it is essential that the outer surface 
be copper as this metal has a much 
lower resistance and is much better as 
a conductor of electricity than iron. 
The wire may be bare or covered with 
with regard to the horizontal section 
but the lead-in wires should be covered. 
The lead-in wires should be of low 
resistance or in other words heavier 
copper wires, say 12 gauge. 

Upon selection of a location for the 
construction of the antenna due regard 
must be paid to trees, buildings and 
power lines in the vicinity. Trees ab- 
sorb part of the energy of the electro- 
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a receiving station consists. Each 

element will be taken up in detail and | | 
the many things which at present may 

be only partly understood will be made 

clear. Transmitting stations thruout 

the United States are sending out market reports, music, and 
only recently the government station located at the Great 
Lakes announced that weather reports would be broadeasted 
twice daily at 11 a. m. and 10:30 p.m. These reports may be 
picked up by receiving stations thruout the Great Lakes region 
ind from Michigan to Montana. Any person may install and 
operate a receiving station but a license must be procured to 
operate a sending station. 

One of the first questions that arises in the mind of the 
amateur is the cost of a set that will receive concerts. The cost 
will, of course, depend upon the radius that it is desired to cover. 
The ordinary set employing a crystal detector and advertised 
at about $20 las a range of approximately thirty miles and 
therefore such a receiving set must be installed within about 
that distance of a sending station. For long distance a valve 
detector or audion is essential and one or two stages of amplifi- 
cation is advisable. The function of the amplifiers is to step 
up the signals, which are very weak at best, after they have 
been rectified by the valve detector. A good detector tube may 
be purchased for $5 and amplifiers at $6.50 each. A good set 
of head phones having a resistance of from 2,000 to 3,000 ohms 
may be obtained for from $8 to $10. 

It would be highly impractical to cover the entire radio field 
in a single article and the writer merely gives the above figures 
as a guide to the amateur. As we proceed the reader will under- 
:tand more clearly just why certain equipment is necessary and 
he will thus be better able to judge between good and poor 
equipment. It is advisable to proceed with caution in purchas- 
ng an outfit until you have gained sufficient information upon 
which to base an intelligent selection. Our first aim shall be to 
educate the amateur in the selection of the equipment and its 
erection for a receiving station, and with this in mind we shall 
first consider the antenna or aerial section of the receiving 
station. 

The proper design and construction of the antenna necessi- 
tates the consideration of the following: Ist, selection of type 
of antenna; 2nd, the wire with regard to the proper size and 
insulation; 3rd, the selection of a suitable location; 4th, direc- 


‘ magnetic waves which at best are weak 















Fig 4 and require amplifying before becoming 
Paes audible. This is more marked with 
shorter wave length as they have a 
greater absorption loss in their travel 
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length and therefore this consideration is of great im- 
portance. Power wires in the immediate vicinity will cause a 
steady whirr in the receivers and this trouble may be partly 
eliminated by erecting antenna at right angles to the power 
line. This, however, prevents making use of the directional 
characteristics of the antenna and it is therefore best to erect 
the aerial at some distance from a power line if possible to do 
so. The height of the horizontal section of the antenna should 
be not less than forty feet and preferably mere. 

The antenna is directional both for sending and receiving 
messages. Briefly the direction from which an L type antenna 
will receive best is opposite to the direction in which the free 

send points and this is also true for sending. The sending and 
receiving antenna will therefore have their free ends pointing 
directly opposite each other. The directional property of the 
antenna is important as by this means communication may be 
effected between stations of known locality much easier than 
otherwise. In the case of the V type of antenna the directional 
effect is determined by the location of the lead-in wire with 
respect to the center of gravity of the aerial. It is parallel to 
a plane passing thru the center of gravity of the aerial and the 
lead-in. The directional effect of the loop type of antenna is 
determined by the plane of the loop; that is, when the plane of 
the loop is parallel with the direction of travel of the waves. 
When the plane of the loop is at (Continued on page 26 
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HE word ‘“‘subsidy”’ never did set well with the farmer 

He does not like the sound of it, nor the purpose of it 

either, for that matter. To him it suggests something in 
the way of a special privilege—something bordering on graft, 
if you please. As a Mid-Western congressman jokingly said to 
me not long ago, ““We are constitutionally agin it.” 

But the world moves, and men’s minds with it, and it is just 
possible we may have to revise our theories on the ship subsidy 
idea. Subsidizing as an economic principle may be just as wrong 
as ever, but there may be other circumstances or conditions 
that make it advisable or necessary to adopt this scheme, at 
least for the time being 

The Mid-West has a new interest in the subject, now, since 
it looks like there is a chance to bring sea-going vessels to 
Chicago and the other lake ports. At any rate the question is 
again before congress and must be met 

The Mid-Westerner has always reasoned that if American 
ship owners cannot haul freight as cheaply as some one else, let 
the other fellow do the hauling. At first this seems like an un- 
answerable argument. It looks like good, sound business sense. 
But when we look further into the 
question, we discover other angles 
which rather muddy up the water, so 
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SHALL WE OWN OUR OWN SHIPS? 


To Subsidize or Not to Subsidize, That is the Question 


By O. M. KILE 


lish our shipping. After 1860 the percentage of our commerce 
carried in American vessels dropped to 65.2 in 1861; 26.6 per- 
cent in 1890, on down to 8.2 percent in 1901. 

Plainly if we are to meet foreign competition in ocean ship- 
ping we must subsidize. There seems no escaping this con- 
clusion. The question to decide then is, “Is it worth it’? Do 
we really need a merchant fleet under the American flag, and it 
so what advantages might we expect to secure to offset the extra 
taxes it would cost us. 

There are three chief arguments advanced to show why w: 
need a merchant marine. These are, first, for national defense 
second, to aid in building our foreign trade; and third, to get a 
bigger slice of the large sums paid out to foreigners who now 
haul our ocean freights. 

It is claimed that the recent four-power agreement to limit 
the size of navies, makes a merchant marine much more impor- 
tant as a means of national defense. The larger, faster, freight 
and passenger boats can be quickly armed and converted into 
most useful naval auxiliary ships in case of war. Since there is 
no limit placed on the construction of this type of vessel it is 

plain that the country having a large 
and readily convertible merchant 
marine would have a distinct advan- 





to speak. The issue isn’t as clear 
cut as it at first seemed We find, for 
instance, that one reason our ship 
owners can’t compete is because their 
labor costs more. Union labor rules 
and laws apply on the sea and the 
American ship owner finds that it 
costs him nearly double what his 
British and German competitors pay 
for wages and subsistence of his crew. 
his same difference in wage scales 
makes his original investment in his 
ship greater, too, if he bought it in 
this country 

rhe second big reason why we can’t 
compete with foreign ship owners 


The Midwest has a new in- 
terest in ship subsidy, now 
since it looks like there is a 
chance to bring’sea-going ves- 
sels to the lake ports. The 
question is again before con- 
gress and must be met. 


tage in time of war. Then, too, we 
would urgently need a large number 
ef transports and ordinary freight 
and supply ships in case we found it 
necessary to send our battle fleet to 
any distance from our mainland. 
When we entered the war with 
Spain in 1898 we found ourselves up 
against this proposition and in spite 
of the fact that the navy chartered 
every American vessel that could be 
obtained here, it was found necessary 
to purchase abroad 97 vessels, most 
of them coming from Great Britain. 
Needless to say, we paid a handsome 
price. Our embarrassing experiences 
thru lack of vessels during the earlier 





is because practically every shipping 
country but our own pays a subsidy 
in some form or other. Usually this 
takes the form of a cash bounty on 
each ton of freight hauled, but sometimes it goes further than 
that. 
For instance, the British government practically built and 
gave the Lusitania and the Mauretania—two of the largest 
boats ever launched—to one of the largest steamship lines en- 
gaged in carrying passengers and high class freight between 
New York and English ports. Of course it wasn’t announced 
and published as a gift, but that is what it amounted to. The 
British government loaned the steamship company $12,500,000 
the cost of the ships—at 2)4 percent interest. She then agreed 
to pay this company a subsidy of $750,000 a year. If you will 
figure this out you will find that this subsidy paid the interest 
and amortized the principal in about thirty years—the life of 
such a ship. Not a bad way to get a ship for nothing, it must 
be admitted 
Che United States is the only maritime country in the world 
in which the question of ship subsidy is ever debated. Every 
other country accepts it as a matter of course. Just previous 
to the late war the rest of the world was spending $50 annually 
in bounties and subsidies to every $1 we were spending; our 
only subsidy being in mail pay to a few lines. During the war 
the shortage of vessels abroad gave us a chance to get back into 
the shipping to a moderate extent, but we are again falling back 
rapidly. Last year we carried about 35 percent of our freight, 
both outgoing and incoming, while Great Britain carried 36 
percent of it. On the other hand we carried only 4.9 percent of 
Great Britain’s commerce. In fact, Great Britain now carries 
nearly 50 percent of the entire ocean freights of the world. 
tack in our early history we had a real subsidy, in the form of 
preferential tariffs for goods brought in on American ships. 
Under this arrangement our tonnage jumped from 123,000 in 
1789 up to 981,000 in 1810. We carried nearly 90 percent of our 
own freight in those days. Then after the War of 1812 ave 
llowed England to outgeneral us. She persuaded us to give 
ip these pref rential duties and then when this had been de- 
ed on, she took up the new form of private help to her ships, 
mely, the cash subsidy 
Things went against us for a time, and in 1845 we too inaugu- 
rated a eash subsidy plan. Then for a second time we forged 
head in shipping and for a number of years regularly beat our 
British competitors on the New York to Liverpool trade. But 
1 the dark days just preceding the Civil War sectional jealousy 
was allowed to take the upper hand and in 1856 and 1858 the 
subsidies were withdrawn at the insistence of the South. Within 
a few months our merchant marine was practically swept away 
and not again until 1891 was any real attempt made to reestab- 


part of the recent war are too fresh 
in mind to need comment. Of course, 
; we built plenty of ships of our own, 
in the course of a couple of years—some 1,400 steel vessels and 
304 wooden cargo carriers—but at what a cost! The 
$3,000,000,000 which our war-built fleet cost us would have 
paid a subsidy of $50,000,000 a year for the past sixty years. 
And a subsidy of that amount for that length of time would in 
all probability have assured us the finest fleet in the world. 

We have the fleet now, but without established trade routes 
we don’t know what to do with these boats. The big majority 
lie tied up at docks, rusting away. The shipping board doesn’t 
give them away—to be operated under the American flag. The 
saving of this fleet offers another powerful argument in favor of 
some sort of subsidy. 

But we are all hoping that we shall never again need ships for 
war purposes. This is probably a vain hope, but it makes a 
strong appeal to us just now. The use of ships in developing 
foreign trade to absorb the surplus products of our farms and 
factories, is the angle of the merchant marine question that 
strikes many of us as most important at this time. It takes a 
little contact with practical shippers to learn just what differ- 
ence it makes whether our goods destined to foreign ports 
travel in American or English or German or Japanese vessels, 
but these shippers assure us that it makes a lot of difference. 

It seems that shipping routes of foreign countries are deliber- 
ately laid out to place us at a disadvantage. Possibly this is the 
result of natural conditions, but that excuse can scarcely be 
offered for the policy of delaying, damaging, and maligning our 
goods when they were being sold in competition with foreign 
goods in South Ameriea, Africa, and the other undeveloped 
countries. It is very much like what you might expect to happen 
if you were in the grocery business and trusted to your com- 
petitor on the next corner to make your deliveries for you. 
Your goods might have an exasperating way of arriving at the 
customer’s house too late for dinner, the eggs would get broken 
most mysteriously, and very often the name labels would get 
mixed and the goods go to the wrong house. And all this in 
spite of the fact that similar goods sold by your competitor who 
owned the delivery wagon seemed to get delivered promptly 
and in good condition. 

When a man in South America wanted to come to the United 
States, before our shipping board recently established direct 
lines to South America, he had to take a ship to atther Hamburg 
or Liverpool, and from there take another line to the United 
States. It is not strange then that once he arrived in thesé 
European cities he usually stayed in them and did his buying. 
Even if he should come to the United States the freight rate on 
any goods purchased would be higher (Continued on page 44 




















BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR 


Naples, Mt. Vesuvius, Resurrected City 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the world He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 





HE Bay of Naples with 
old Mount Vesuvius in 
the background is one of 

the most beautiful harbors in 
the world. There is_ rise 
enough in the land all around 
the harbor so that it forms a 
gigantic amphitheater with the 
sea for the arena. These great 
curving arms of land are many 
miles in length and hold in 
their embrace the history and legends of more than twenty 
centuries. 

This majestic old mountain is the only active voleano on the 
continent of Europe. Its smoke by day is that of a thousand 
great furnaces and often hovers above like the clouds of the 
sky. No one who sees it can ever forget the reflection of the 
setting sun upon these great banks of smoke as the changing 
colors fade before the eye. At night the fiery shafts that pierce 
the clouds above remind one of Dante’s Inferno and perhaps 
it was this that suggested the idea to the Italian poet. 

In historic interest but few spots on the globe surpass this 
id mountainside. On these slopes the elite and royalty of 
Rome erected their suburban palaces. The famous Appian 
Way made a thoro- 
fare over which the 


seemed to me that the filth 
was about as bad as it was 
fifteen years ago. 

Going thru the better part 
of the city one afternoon with 
an Italian guide, he said, ‘““Now 
mister, | show you ze dairy- 
man.” Looking up and down 
the streets no cart or dairy 
wagon was in sight and I indicated that fact at which he replied, 
“Ho, don’t you see ze man with ze goats?” Sure enough there 
was a man with a herd of goats, stopping at each door and 
milking the quantity each customer desired. From that day 
to the present, one man has never tasted a drop of milk in the 
city of Naples. 

If you were to see the Italian macaroni in the process of 
manufacture, you would go slow when it comes to eating it. 
Of course there are no doubt macaroni factories in Naples that 
are clean, but some of them make you turn pale. On one 
occasion I saw filthy men with not enough rags upon them to 
cover half of their bocies, working in these factories, trampling 
upon this produe* with their dirty bare feet, hanging great 
sheets of it to dry where the dust was blowing and great swarms 
of flies and insects feeding upon it. Never since that day have 

been able to eat 
macaroni even tho it 








gilded chariots of the 
rich continually rolled 
Caesar and Pompey 
nd Hadrian and 
( iligula and Nero all 
had beautiful marble 
villas along this high- 

iy. Brutus and Cas- 
sius and Mark Antony 
knew every foot of this 
territory. 

It was on these 
slopes that Horace and 
Cicero grew to man- 
hood. The home of 
Virgil was on _ this 
mountainside and his 
tomb is visited by 
nearly every tourist 
up to this day. This 
great writer died at 
Brindisi, which is over 
on the east side of 
Italy, but his last re- 
quest to the emperor, 
\ugustus Caesar, was that his body be taken to the slopes of 
Mount Vesuvius and be buried near his old home. 

It was almost in sight of Virgil’s tomb that Saint Paul landed 
in Italy a half century after this writer’s death. The place of 
landing, Puteoli, was just across thearm of land from the Bay 
f Naples. As the apostle went up the Appian Way to Rome 
he no doubt saw nearby the amphitheater which would seat 
thirty thousand people. Every city had its arena for the tide 
f brutal sports had just reached its zenith. 

The city of Naples is beautiful when you view it from a dis- 
tance but when you get into it you find that some of its narrow 
streets are filthy beyond anything of which you ever dreamed. 
In visiting many of the great cities of nearly forty countries 
the writer never saw such squalor, poverty and filth as in Naples. 
Some of these places in the city are almost like festering sores 

fter gangrene has set in. You can hardly believe that human 
beings can reach such a state. No wonder that one noted 
loctor said these people were ‘‘the most ghastly humans dwelling 
n the face of the earth.” 

In some of these poverty stricken districts people actually 
starve to death every day in the year. It is said that on one 
occasion a rich man saw someof thesedistrictsand was so moved 
by the hunger of the people that he went and secured a wagon- 
load of bread and drove out to distribute it. Had it not been 
for police protection this man would have lost his life. The 
half-starved people fought over this bread like famishing wolves. 
Che good man was knocked down, trampled upon, and was un- 
conscious when rescued by the police. 

They say great improvements have been made in Naples 
during the past generation. My first visit to the city was more 
than fifteen years ago and the last visit but a few months past. 
If any great improvement has been made during these years I 
failed to notice it. No doubt as far as sanitation and water 
ipply in the city generally, there has been progress but it 





The civil forum in Pompeii 


was made in this 
country. 

It is said that in 
Italy farmers have a 
terrible time. Land- 
owners, have to pay 
more than fifty per- 
cent of their income 
in taxes to the gov- 
ernment and you can 
easily imagine .what 
a time renters have 
to make a_ living. 
Home owners in the 
cities are but little 
better off and it is no 
wonder that on the 
ship from Naples to 
Boston recently 
twenty - six stowa- 
ways were found. 
How sorry one felt 
for these men when 
they were dragged 
across the decks to- 
ward the captain’s quarters. They well knew that it meant 
they would have to go back to Italy and then be sent to prison, 
but were willing to take all this risk to get to America. 

There is now both a steam and electric line from Naples to 
Pompeii. The distance is about fifteen miles and you pass 
thru villages, gardens, orchards and vineyards all the way. 
The soil is so rich that every imaginable kind of vegetable grows 
in abundance. Several crops are grown each year. The winters 
are short and not very cold. Such figs and pears and peaches 
and all kinds of fruit one seldom sees in any other country. 
Then the wonderful vineyards! The grape vines are generally 
set about five feet apart and trained upnght from six to eight 
feet on poles, then on wires from pole to pole until the vines 
form a sort of roof over the entire vineyard. The soil beneath 
is clean and mellow as an ash heap. Sometimes radishes and 
other vegetables are grown all over the vineyard, and above 
hang great bunches of the finest grapes you ever saw. 

The first trip the writer ever made to Pompeii was on the 
steam road, the only one at that time. Since that visit a great 
eruption covered several villages and hundreds of acres of vine- 
yards and orchards. The stream of molten lava was eight to 
ten feet thick and came slowly down the mountainside like a 
mighty serpent, completely covering everything in its pathway. 
When it hardened the crust crumbled so that it almost looks 
like an iron colored mass of broken rock. 

In a few days people who had fled along the fiery serpent’s 
path returned to their homes and they seem to live without a 
particle of fear. Homes that were not actually destroyed would 
no more be abandoned than homes that -were left by the area 
swept by fire or cyclone in our country. Still later on the rail- 
way tracks were dug out and repaired and traffic from Naples 
to Pompeii and other places went on as before. — 

Before entering the “Resurrected City’”’ it might be well to 
call to mind its destruction. It was (Continued on page 52 
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PHOTOGRAPHING AND BAD 


Some Dos and Don’ts In Livestock Photography 


° By CLIFFORD FARMER 

















Fig 


VERY farme c. and especially the breeder ol purebred 
iy livestock, has occasion for the use of photographs in the 
ile of his wares—nothing can so adequately describe 
good picture. Upon receiving an inquiry for breeding 
whether horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, or whatnot, 
1 good photo of the subject In question along with a neat letter 
point will make a sale every time if tW@re is any 


tT one 


is a 


written to the 
possibility 

I recall first attempts at making snaps of some 
of our livestock and as I think of them they seem verv amusing 
tome. At one time we had a small herd of Duroc Jersey swine 
with a really choice boar at its head. For years we had been 
raising purebred cattle and were accus- 
tomed to seeing photos of them in the 
breed papers, but to tell the truth had 
paid very little attention to pictures of 
hogs, especially as to the common man- 
ner of posing them. I was the proud pos- 
a good camera and had made 


some of my 


sessor ol 


many good landscape views as well as 
some very creditable portraits. But I 
had never ventured into the realm of 


livestock photographing 
One day my father, the senior member 
of our firm, suggested that we ‘“‘take a 


picture” of the new boar. So, armed with 
a well-loaded camera, we made our way 





Fig. 2 





Fig. 1 


you would for the showring. Have him perfectly clean, hon 
scraped, and the hair curled, but not wet. Then put on a ne: 
halter with the rein on the side away from the camera. If you 
camera is universal focus, that is, takes objects both far and 
near with the same clearness, more care will have to be take 


as to background than if the back view may be cut out. Tre: 
at some little distance make a very suitable background. Th 
poorest one imaginable is close to a barn or wall. If the barn i 
to show get far enough away that it will show but dimly. Nov 


select a spot where the ground slopes slightly upward and lead 
the calf so that his front feet are on higher ground. If there i 
not grass in which to stand him it is advisable to spread dow: 
a little straw; however, I think ver 

little of the custom of piling up a roy 
of straw to hide the legs of the animal 

Stand as close as possible without 
cutting off part of him. The camer 
should be on a level with a man’s ey: 
in order that the lens will have th« 
same Viewpoint as an onlooker. A box 
may be used to stand on. 

Now we are ready to pose the calf 
The holder should be familiar with hin 
and know how to set his legs in th 

roper places, etc. The head should 
xe raised as in the showring, not high 
enough, however, to “‘break”’ the back 





to the hog pens. It was a sunny day in -! 
midsummer and I knew that I could Fig. 4. 
make a rapid snap and get a clear picture. 
We cornered the boar where we would 
have a nice background and made ready for the snap. My 
father got in front of His Honor and with a long stick made him 
raise his head as high as possible, much as we would photo a 
horse or bull. Thinking I had his feet in the proper position, 
his head high and turned slightly toward me, I made the snap. 
You can imagine the result. I wish very much that I had the 
picture to submit, but I am unable to find it. Really it was the 
most ridiculous specimen of a photo that I ever saw and brings 
a smile every time I think of it 

Everyone, I suppose, 


time seen 
horse or cow with the | 


a picture of a 
the 


has at some 


head larger than the body. caused by 
photographer standing in front of the 
subject. This is a noticeable error but 


Note the difference when the head comes 
around and ears go forward. 
how alert he looks 


Now give attention to the feet and legs 
The legs away from the photographe: 
should be in front of the near legs, or 
else both back. Look at pictures 1 and 
4 and you will see what I mean. Patience must be exercised i1 
getting the legs in proper position and unless the animal is 
pretty well trained this is not an easy task. There is no usé 
making a snap when the legs are not properly placed. See that 
the animal is not stretched too much nor has his legs bunched 
under him, but stands squarely on them. When this is don 
see to the head and tail. Note that the tail shows very nicely 
in Figure 4. Do not let the wind blow it out of sight. The 
head should be well up and turned just enough to show th« 
face but not both eyes. Figure 3 shows the head turned so that 
only the side view is obtained, a very poor picture. In Figure 
2 the animal was stretched too much 
and camera was too near the rear. Now, 


See 





many people look at animal pictures and 
know that they are poor, yet do not 
know why they are poor. My object is 
to offer suggestions that will aid 
the breeder in photographing with the 
ordinary camera without the expense of 
professional photographers. 

In the first place, I would say have a 


some 


camera tnat vill do good work, not 
necessarily a large, expensive one, 
however See to it that the lens and 


interior are absolutely dustless for a 
good picture cannot be made with dirty 
lens. Then be sure that the finder is 
true, that is, shoots where you point if 
If it is not, a photo supply house can Fig. 5. In ph 
remedy it. The first essential in the 

making of the picture is patience. If you 





do not have it there is no use trying to take livestock pictures. 
The next re juirement 18 an eye Io! detail Armed with these 
requirements, a good camera and a suitable subject, reasonable 
success is to be expected 


[I will not attempt here to tell how to use the camera, what 


kind of light is best, ete., for anyone attempting livestock pic- 
tures will be { mili ir with the SE details 

Suppose we are making a picture of a Hereford calf, a nice 
gentk one that has been fitted for show and is a very suitable 
subject with which to work. The first thing is to groom him as 





tograpbing nogs, 
snd all legs showing 


when everything is set in readiness, 
have someone attract the animal's 
attention so that he will throw his ears 
forward, giving him that alert look 
without which no picture can be strik- 
ing. When the ears go forward, snap, 
and you should have a reasonably good 
picture. 

In photoing other breeds of cattle, 
the same thing holds true except that 
with Shorthorns and Angus and all the 
dairy breeds the coat should be brushed 
down smoothly instead of curled 
Horses make very attractive pictures 
when properly posed. Sheep are 
easier photographed than other ani- 
mals if trained enough to be easily 
handled; their wool helps a lot. Legs 
should be well placed and the head held high. Hogs present a 
very different problem. 

A good hog picture of a few years ago when breeders were 
striving for heavy, chunky, lard type hogs was easily made, 
but now that the breeder is more interested in the arch of the 
back and the feet and legs it is a very different matter. | 
consider Figure 5 a good example of a modern hog picture. It 
is of a yearling boar that weighed about 800 pounds. In making 
it I had the boar eating, all his feet showing and was low enough 
down to get a level side view of him. (Continued on page 31 
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ST TIT 
Never before could you 
much 


get 01 


<=] A R - OWNERS 
= who bought a 
H 30x3% “Usco” 
Sew?) for $10.90 last 
Fall have discovered this 
by now— 

Nobody before ever got 
so much tire value in 
the neighborhood of ten 
dollars. 

They never had to 
question the quality— 
with the makers of U.S. 
Royal Cords behind it. 


They couldn’t help ad- 
miring the price—spon- 
taneously made to meet 
the new economy times, 

* * * 

Today a number of other 
30x3% tires have come into 
the popular $10.90 price 
range originally established 
by “Usco.” 

So it might be well to 
remember just what the 
“Usco” Tire is in case 
you are in the habit of 
comparing. 





United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


“it, 
uU.s. 


r} 


tire met > 
r *10.90 


In “Usco” you get respon- 
sible quality. 

$10.90 is today’s price. But 
the quality was fixed long 
ago—the same “Usco” 
performance tire users 
have been buying and 
using and buying again 
for years. A tire 
that would be high 
value at more than 
$10.90 

At $10.90 itis 
unapproached. 
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Fifty three 
Factorves 








United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


The Oldest and Largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 





Two hundred and 
thorty-frve Branches 
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Low R. R. Rates to 


Western Canada 





Excursions on {st and 3rd’ 


Tuesday of Each Month 


Single Fare Plus $2 Only 


for the Round Trip 


The recent ivance in the price of farm 
produce vVarrants increas d interest in 
farming. Economically, Western Canada, 
on account ot its low priced lands and 
their high productive quality, today stands 
pre-eminent in its position as far the best 
field for economic agriculture. 


Take advantage of the low railway rates, 
which are to be had on these excursions 
from Chicago, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Milwaukee and Water- 
town, 5. D. It will pay you to inspect 
Western Canada lands, and examine into 
their resources and the profits so easily to 
be obtained. 

Write the Canadian Government Agent nearest 
your home for particulars as to rates, dates and 
an ther intormation you may desire 

A. E. PILKIE, 202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines, Ia, 
W. V. BENNETT, 300 Peter's Trust Bldg , Omaha, Nebr, 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Authorized Canadian Government Agent 


NEMCO BARGAIN SUPPLY HOUSE 
Dept. 10-1015 W. Jackson Bivd. CHICAGO 













3 For keeping Flies, Gnats and 
many other insects off ani- 
mals. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading foo 
men, Cows give g Gv ceason to % 
more milk Soria a 

when spre ed 

strength ‘‘Shoo- ae 


$1.50 Sas $20 


in milk and flesh. Helps heal cots and sores. seen, Guatinedl 
for lice and mites in poultry houses, 
Send $1.40 for enough ““Shoo-F ly" to protect 10 cows 2 
weeks, also our 8-tube gravity sprayer. Does all we 
claim or money back. Name Express Offiee. 

Address Dept. C 


SHOO-FLY MFG.CO., 1310 N. 10th St., Ro Pita, 


Save 10 to 5G% ON 
AuTo REPAIR PARTS 


Get our price on anything you need. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today. uto Owners Service Co. 
5710 Waterman Ave., St Louis, Missouri 


CLOSING OUT, LESS THAN wholesale prices 
Straw forks, manure forks, hay forks, 
spad ing forks, dirt shovels, round pointed Tong handle 


ne »v pac les, if nag post hole diggingspades. 8 your 
erste ss Too SF Co., Salina, Kan 


ireetfrom thefactory, 
BEE PF relia yility Guaranteed 
Get our pricesand catalog 


Charles Mondeng, Minneapolis, Minnesota 






































ScHOOL COURSES only 
CORRESPONDENC  — quarter original price. | 


arg ain pri “e list 1000 courses free. Used courses bought. | 
Stune ats’ Exchange, 47-S, West 42nd St.,New York. | 





Just say you saw it in Successful Farming. 
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BOOST YOUR COUNTY FAIR 


Clean Entertainment and Exhibits Make It Worth While 


' 

| 

| 

Mr. L. Bo yd Rist, who wrote this article. has bee nm for three years secre tary 
of one of the most succe ssful county fairs in the Central West. He : 


| “I have come to believe most firmly in the lasting benefits that can come 


out of a represe ntatwe county fair.”’ 


HE county fair is the achievement 
day for the farmers of the county. 
It is the county’s show window 
portraying the progress, changes and atti- 
tude of the people of the community. 
Only a few years ago the fair with its 
five-legged pig, two-headed calf, fantastic 
shaped pumpkins and gourds was the 
most popular. This has given way to the 
new fair that records the progress of the 
times and features the achievement of the 
farmers of the county. Instead of bring- 
ing their freak pigs they bring the best 
developed purebreds to enter in competi- 
tion with the other high-class porkers 
brought in for exhibition. Grain and 


| 


He gives here a few of the things h 


thinks a county fair needs to make it a lasting benefit to those who atiend. 


tures. At the Gage county, Nebraska 
fair, the management insisted that th: 
judge after making the awards in the judg- 
ing pavilion, which was arranged to ac- 
commodate interested spectators, give a: 
explanation or reason for his placings 
This has never failed to stimulate interest 
and make a favorable impression with th 
fair crowd. 

As many of the county’s institutions 
should be represented as possible. For in- 
stance, the schools can take an important 
part in the fair activities as they did at 
the Gage county fair. To encourage the 
children to attend, the management de- 


cided to have free entrance for two days of' 


the fair for all children 
under twelve years. The 














Be county superintendent, 
- a willing and capable 
| worker, took charge of 

the school exhibit and 
street pageant. This 
part of the entertain- 
ment proved to be one 
of the biggest and best 








The races will always be 
amost enjoyable feature 
On the right, pretty girls 
in pe ageant masque enter- 
| taining fair visitors. 





vegetables are put in the 
show for their excellence 





|}and not for their freak- 


ishness. To properly balance the exhibits, 
| attractions, and the program each day, 
calls for untiring and unselfish service of 
| the board of managers. It is obvious that 
the fair needs a well-balanced program. 
It would be just as senseless to have a 
county fair with just horse races as to have 
'a meal of only lettuce salad. There must 
be a big livestock show, an exhibit of 
poultry ,a department for the women where 
they can compare their jam and jellies 
and fancy work with their neighbors, and 
a show where fond mothers can parade 
their youngsters in the better-baby con- 
test. 

We must not neglect the boys’ and 
girls’ club contests. It is gratifying indeed 
to note in the report of the Nebraska 








county fairs that out of sixty fairs forty- 
| two of them featured the boys’ and girls’ 
club work. Interested youngsters and 
proud parents are always crowded around 
the club exhibits. It is a department that 
should be in every county fair. 

The judging of the livestock and other 
exhibits can be made one of the big fea- 






attractions. It was of double value for it 
not only gave the fair a feature attraction 
of extraordinary merit but gave to the 
school children an opportunity to express 
themselves in the building of floats repre- 
senting some historical fact. At their last 
fair the school children staged a beautiful 
and impressive pageant depicting the 
development and history of the county. 
They pictured the grasshopper days, 
Lewis and Clark exposition, the first 
council of the Indians, the evolution of 
travel and many other events of common 
interest. 

No department can be neglected in the 
exhibition. Farm machinery, automo- 
biles, home conveniences, and the state 

ricultural college exhibits all have a 
place reserved at well-managed county 
fairs. 

Now comes the entertainment, a very 
important part of the fair. A county fair 
without entertainment is like a swimming 
hole without water. Everybody likes 
band music. The county fair needs it. 
All Americans like the unusual and thrill. 











For fifty miles around k 


ir visitors make the trip daily. They don’t have to start at 4 a.m, either. 
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ing act. Clean snappy free circus acts 
n be provided. A large number of 
yple like horse races. Contests are 
vays interesting. Horse races, athletic 
tests, baseball games, all can be made (i 
of the program. 
\ well-arranged agricultural exhibit, a on 
need program of entertainment, to- 
= 
4 









































her with the vendors of ice cream, pop 
n and red balloons to keep the crowd in 
enic spirit, make a fair. And it is this 
id of a fair, when properly conducted, 
it fills a place in the community not 4 
yuiched by any other institution. The / </ 4 
county fair represents in exhibition the / c 
county’s best farming. It stimulates 4 
higher ideals and gives inspiration for 
better work on the farm.—B. R., Nebr. 











WHY NAME THE FARM? a 
In spite of the many advantages accru- 

ing to the farmer thru having his name 

painted on his barn or other buildings, it 
; surprising how many farms still lack 

this distinguishing mark of progressive- 
ss. On many farms you will find some 

hideous designs, such as wheels, stars, etc.; d | 

but there is no evidence of any kind to 
iow who are the owners of the buildings. | Time to Re-tire? 
Every up-to-date merchant has his| (Buy Fisk) 
me on his place of business, so that his | TRADE MARK REG U S$. PAT. OFF 
stomers will be sure to find him when | 


they are in need of something in his line. | 

\ farmer, today, is a real merchant. As} Save Money 
there are many farmers, he has lots of | * . 

competition, and if he would be among the | with Fisk Cords 






















































Be se 








ieccessful ones, he must keep in the van. rs 
et us § ‘ ‘ ‘ity dweller, on : ° . ° Sih 
iriv into the eountry, gets tome extracnice || Fisk Cords are unusually economical. Size for if 
potatoes at a farm. When friends of his size, their prices are lower than other cord tires 1 
see the potatoes, they want some, anc imi 
ask directions for reaching the farm. If of reputable make. aie 
the farmer’s name is on his barn, the task . . ° = 
t diseeting ia easy; but if not, the city Those lower prices in all sizes show you an ex- a 
man has only a hazy notion of t he land- tra economy when you compare them with a ‘ 
irks that identify the farm. His friends, any others in 
therefore, are not overly anxious to = y x ay 
trip which may turn out to be a “wild- . . . . . i 
seaman an tae dhamnlien tn walliah While the price is lower the quality is better has 
f going after the potatoes. | than competitive makes and better than any eS 
Again, let us suppose that afarmerhav-|} Fisk Tires ever before made. The tires are ik D 
ing a nice lot of potatoes, decides to run “ i 
n advertisement in the paper offering | bigger, stronger and longer wearing. i) 
em for sale at the farm. How easy it | bs : A 5 i *t 
to direct prospective customers it the | The Fisk 314 Clincher Cord Tires (for instance) ¥ 
pe penis ten tg are six-ply tires while the market in general 
te. py Oi. offers you a four-ply tire in this cord size—note 
find the name (John Smith) on a large yellow | the extra strength of 50%. 
It w be a simple atte ro on | . . 
a ee ee ee The Fisk Clincher Cord was the first one made 
rmer should name his farm, angie suffi- to properly fit the clincher rim and this is still 
number have been given here to! . 
lligently convey the idea.—T. C.,| an important factor. 
. There’s a Fisk Tire of extra balue in ebery size, 
a for car, truck or speed wagon, 
9 
aE eee EDs | FiskPremier Tread  Extra-Ply Red-Top | Non-Skid Cord 
I rey wy pd Rare aon —_ on 30 x 314—$10.85 30 x 314—$17.85 . 32 x La 
total cost of maintenance O 1e Lowa | * 
te college for 1922 if apportioned out|{| | Non-Skid Fabric Six-Ply Non-Skid One Aye 30.00 
ver the state would amount to 3 cents 30 x 3'4—$14.85 Straight Side Cord Non-Skid Cord 
r acre of land. Figured another way | Six-Ply Non-Skid 30 x 3!¢— 19.85 34x 414— 41.00 
would amount to 24% pounds of butter Clincher Cord Six-Ply Non-Skid Non-Skid Cord 
r milk cow, or 244 eggs per hen or 10 | 30 x 3144—17.85 Cord 31 x 4— 27.00 35 x 5 — 51.50 
its from each steer, hog and sheep sent | 
market. If all farmers of the state are | Flat Tread Cord for Trucks—36 x 6—$77.00; 40 x 8—$136.00 








cluded, the average farmer pays only | 
vo cents on each acre of grain, plus one | 
lf pound of butter, one egg, and one 
t on each animal marketed toward the 

port of his state agricultural college. | 
npare this with the big improvements | 

have come to agriculture in recent 

irs thru the state college and then ask | 
irself whether any farmer can afford 
to use his every influence to insist | 

t adequate appropriations are allowed | 


a 

“ 
IS + 
_ 
te F 

maintain the work. It is the best in-| : 


‘tment the farmer makes in actual} 4 
irs and cents for himself and his chil- | CORD IRES ; 


i i 
eet | 


ve . : / =—— 
Ss >< —=83 = SO , 
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I Want You to Be the 
Happy Daisy Boy 





You Need Send No Money 

A post card with your name and address will 
bring fullinformation as to how you may get one 
of these fine rifes for a few hours pleasant work. 
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Des Moines, fowa 


th Autos 
Wanted 


to introduce and 
take orders for our 
NEW PROCESS 
STORAGE BAT- 
TERY. Plates can- 
not sulphate or 
buckle. No expert | 
attention required. | 
One-half cup water every 3 months. | 
Made for autos, radios, lighting outfits 
and all other battery purposes. | 

| 


146 Success Bidg., 





















Guaranteed 2 Years 


The biggest money maker and greatest 
business builder ever known. Write 
today for our exclusive proposition 
and low wholesale prices. 


HARSHA BATTERY CO. Dept. 12, 
21 East Van Buren St. CHICAGO 


Dice em Ko wee tee 
Special Offer 
25 MARTIN 


Farm Ditchers and Graders 

FREE — Get This Offer 
Cut new ditches for drainage or irrigation, 
clean old ones, build best Seld terraces. For 
horses or tractor, You may get oe MARTIN 
without cost thie year. Write for our offer 

Prices slashed. 


Wake Your Own 


At Small Cost with 
WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 
From ito40 H.P. Also Bone 
Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit and 
shell mills, farm feed mills, 
family grist mills, scrap 
cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
Wilson Bros., Box 14, Easton,Pa. 


Open Lights Start Fires! 









































* 
Here 9 0 lnctern thar terme continumely by the Nour Giese 
three (umes more ight then s Gaahnghe Sale se deyhene Cam 
oo capieds Ne matches o@ grease dint ar ador "em bgt, 


DELTA No.10 
HAND LANTERN 


Strong wirei ase Bai and grip Nendies Heflector Neoway 
int See mback Fuvmhed baked red 


a 


ee! plate <n owe 





Ai romet fee coed fer BS tees beneres 


Dele Electric Company, Delta Bloch, Marion, ind. 


LAND SEEKERS! 0:00 ss 


E ® tracts near hust- | 
ling city in Michigan.$15to$35 per acre Very easy terms 
Write today for Free booklet giving full information. 


Swigart Land Co., V-1259, First Natl. Bank Bidg., Chicago 


PATENT Write for our free guide book, and EVI 








DENCE of CONCEPTION BLANK. Send 
model for sketch and description fog our 


inion of its patentable nature 
Focrest Rerrxences. Paourr Seevice. Reasowasie Teams 
J. EVAN ©.. 784 Ninth. Washington. D. C. 





PA TENT. Trade marke. Thirty five years exper- 
ience. Send model or aketeh for opinion 

ae to patentability. Free “Inventors Guide”. Uigheet re- 

ferencee and personal attention assure best reeults. 


Frenkiin 8. Bough, 516 Wash, Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington,DC, 
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HOW TO MAKE BORDEAUX 

I received the spray leaflet for which I 
wish to thank you. But I do not know 
what is meant by the term 3-3-50 and 
4-4-50 bordeaux mixture. Will you please 
advise me what is meant by the above 
term?—Mrs. C. H., Ore. 

The term 3-3-50 and 4-4-50 bordeaux 


mixture simply means three pounds copper | 


sulphate, three pounds lime, and fifty 
gallons of water; or four pounds copper 
sulphate, four pounds lime, and fifty 
gallons of water. 

With whatever mixture the figures may 
eall for, the pounds of copper sulphate 
is always indicated by the first figure, the 
pounds of lime by the second, and the 
gallons of water by the third. 

In making up bordeaux mixture dis- 
solve the copper sulphate in a small 
amount of water, using hot water if you 
wish, then make up to twenty-five gallons. 
Slack the quantity of lime called for with 
water sufficient to insure proper slacking 
and to avoid burning, and as the process 
of slacking is completed add enough water 
to bring this mixture up to twenty-five 
gallons, then pour the two twenty-five 
gallon mixtures together 
violently as this is done. 

You can readily see that it is not neces- 
sary to make up a full fifty gallons of the 
mixture unless you wish that much; see 
that the proportions are kept properly 
balanced according to the formula you 


are using. 


PIGS ARE LOSING HAIR 

I would like to find out why my little 
pigs are losing their hair. Some of them 
are about three months old and the hair 
is gone from their sides and bellies. 
one little pig about three weeks old and 
he is losing his hair, too. Their skin looks 
rough. They eat fine and are doing well. 
One of my old sows has weaned her pigs 
and I put her in the pen with the rest and 
she has rubbed all the hair off from her 
hind legs. What is the cause of it?—E. S., 
Minn. 

Overheating feed, such as corn, and 
confinement in a pen which is not kept 
clean and dry often induces such loss of 
hair. Lice may be a contributing cause. 
Give all the hogs their liberty in a large 
clean paddock, not in a dirty yard, and 


allow free access to clover or alfalfa hay. | 


Dip | 


Also feed milk and mixed meals. 
each hog in a solution of coal tar dip made 
according to directions given by the man- 
ufacturer. The dipping should not, how- 
ever, be done until the weather becomes 
fairly warm. Provide clean, dry beds. 


THE CALVES BLOAT 

We have several fine calves that are 
bothered with bloating. We feed them 
both separator milk and whole milk. 
They get all the whole oats and ground 
barley they can eat.—B. M. B., Minn. 

Mix one-half an ounce of formaldehyde 
in fifteen and one-half ounces of boiled 
water and of this mix one teaspoonful in 
each pint of milk fed daily. Feed the 
milk blood warm, free from foam, and 
from scalded vessels. Make calves drink 
slowly. Stop feeding ground barley and 
allow bran and oilmeal in addition to oats. 

FLOWERS FOR NEXT WINTER 

Will you kindly tell me what kind of 
flowers I could raise now from seed to pot 
for the winter and have them bloom then? 
I have had good success with calendulas 
and ‘snapdragon but would like to get 
more of an assortment as I have lots of 
room and sun.—A. H. 

We would suggest a few that have been 
satisfactory to florists and amateurs for 
the purpose of pot culture in the winter. 


Impatiens sultana, which belongs to the 
\ 


and agitate | 


I got | 


| touch-me-not family and is also kno 
as the New Zealand balsam; under g 

| care it will flower in two months from » 

| ing the seed and makes a very satisfact: 


pot plant. Mignonette is grown to so: 

| extent as a cut flower in winter by floris 

| Matchet is a very satisfactory variety w 
|large spikes of fragrant flowers. Thi 
are several varieties offered by seedsm 
of similar habit. The seed of this shou!:| 
be sown in July or August for wint 
| flowers. 

| Schzanthus a very free flower 
‘annual that will give bloom in sixty 
seventy days from time of sowing see 
|It is also known as butterfly or fring 
| flower. Wisetonensia is the best varict 
for pot culture. Cinerarias are very sat 
|factory plants for early spring bloo: 
| Special care should be taken to prevent 
|aphis and red spiders from injuring the 
\leaves. The seeds of these are usually 
sown early in the season from April to 
|May. In any case they should be grown 
| under cool conditions. 

Primulas are very satisfactory plan's 


is 


for early spring bloom. The seeds of these 

| are usually sown in April or May but can 
still be sown tho the season of bloom w)!! 
| be somewhat delayed. P. sinensis varieties 
‘are especially desirable. P. obconcia isa 
very free blooming plant and of easy cu!- 
|ture. P. forbesii is a very small variety) 
jand the freest to bloom, coming into 
| flower in a very short time after the seeds 
are sown. All of these can be grown from 
cuttings but are usually treated as an- 
nuals. 

Calceolarias are very satisfactory when 
grown under proper conditions. They 
require treatment similar to that of 
primulas and are better suited for the 
conservatory than window garden. Cycla- 
mens can be sown from now until Septem- 
ber or later and with good care will be 
ready for a six-inch pot in a year, and wil! 
bloom during the following winter. 
Started corms can be bought of florists in 
the fall that will give bloom thru the win- 
ter. The dry corms are a little difficult 
for an amateur to start into growth. 


MILK SHRINKAGE IN ONE 
QUARTER 





I have a cow that was fresh about four 
weeks ago. Her four teats were all right, 
then, but now one is not giving the amount 
of milk it should. What can I do for her 
|so she will get all right as this is only he: 
| second calf?—J. S. M., Pa. 
| Milk four times daily, massaging the 
| quarter thoroly each time and in the eve- 
|ning rub in some warm melted lard or 
| sweet oil. The cause is probably a slight 
| attack of garget affecting the one quarter 

of the udder. 


PAINT TO SHADE GREENHOUSE 

What is the paint that-is used to shade 
| greenhouse roofs so the sun will not make 
| the house so hot?—S. L., Kan. 
| For this purpose make a paint of ordi- 
|nary thickness of white lead and naphtha. 
| It can be scrubbed off the glass by means of 
| a serub brush if it is made thin. However, 
do not get it too thick or it will be hard to 
remove. Whitewash applied with a spray- 
|er is also used. To make it stick better 
| salt may be added to the whitewash. 


MISREPRESENTATION IN TRADE 
| “I traded a mare with a party here last 
|fall. The party claims that he stated at 
| the time that if his mare did not work 
|single there was no trade. We drew u 
| wood with her and she seemed to do all 
|right and I so stated to him, but when I 
came to put her onto the double shovel to 
cultivate my corn she positively will not 
do a thing. Turns around and looks at 
you but nothing doing. There was no 
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cash or difference paid by either party, | 














































traded even.” —G. L. F., Mo. 
“Tf the mare traded for was not as repre- 
sented by the man with whom he traded, 
was entitled to cancel the trade by 
ring to exchange back, by acting 
ymptly after discovering the animal he 
eived was not as represented. But it 

s likely that he has waited too long to 
force that right now. Still this does not 








“es to advertise your farm? 


sees. 


rline which. 


5. Do you have an outdoor sign or billboard in FAB RIt ( ‘ORD 33 
t of y ? ...Have 3 


f your place you As 


ve him without legal redress. Altho he ; 
iv have delayed demanding cancella- 
mn of the trade so long that he cannot CPRINGFIEZ, 
yw insist on it, he still has a valid legal 
iim for damages measured by the differ- 
ice in the value of the mare at the time 
. the trade as she actually was and as she 
5 represented to be. However, if the 
mage is slight it will not pay to have a 
vsuit over the transaction.’’—A. L. H.S. 
WHAT IS YOUR SELLING STUNT? 
\ good number of replies have come to 
n response to our inquiry “What Is 
uur Selling Stunt?’’ published on page 
ff the May issue. However, we believe 
re are a lot more good stunts that 
en’t been told to us. We are going to 
another month before compiling ie 
ese replies and give you a chance to 1 
| us what original stunt you have used i 
member, to everyone who tells us m 
out the methods they have used, we are : 
ing to send a copy of the ten best ideas 
ected from all that come in. 4 
For your convenience we are reprinting na 
» questions asked in the May issue. Just thy 
f these in and mail to Successful Farm- 13 
lo ‘ . iG 
¢ Des Moines, Iowa eet 
Is your farm named? D 1 
] ne 4 
name on your letterheads mt 
Have you ever sold products thru direct cor- a 
PT cecdsecs Do 3 1 use a type- sh 
lat an t e advertised pr wit 
- * 
ul newspaper, farm papers r 
a 
ee 
Do you use business cards, handbills, posters ' . 
- 
f 


Le en 


to sell to tourists by use of a roadside stand? 


il ae O 5 *, 
6. Have you sent photographs or distributed S iy $ OQ a 
ples of your products to prospective customers? Poe re a 
esecececeseosess.. Underline which. Do you ae r 


2 camera? 


7. Did you ever place exhibits in local store ] 7O 
ere Display your farm x 2 Red Tube Sy —~ 
jucts at fairs?......... Do you list 
gs you have for sale with your county farm 
au? 


8. Have you used any other methods of selling 


it surplus products not mentioned above? 


sss The best tires 
ae Kelly-Springfield 


SWAT "EM EARLY 


“The early fly’s the one to swat. * 
It comes before the weather’s hot, t—. 9 
And sits around and files it legs, ever u 1 an x 
And lays at least a million eggs, ; 
And every egg will bring a flv 


to ieee toy by oak the lowest-priced 


—Exchange. 





: guring on your orchard cover crop? 


You are if your orchard is a cultivated one. 
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MANGELS MAKE MUCH FEED 

Stock beets or mangel-wurzels are a 
fine crop for any farmer to grow, especially 
where he wants to produce lots of feed for 


chickens or other livestock. He can grow 
a large crop on a small acreage of ground. 
Feed mangels to chickens either cooked or 
raw; cut them in chunks and let the chick- 
ens pick them to pieces. Store them in a 
cave or pit or in the cellar so that they 
will keep fresh and you can feed them right 
along. There is nothing better for dairy 
cows than mangels. Denmark is the great- 
est dairying country we have, and mangels 
are their chief food. They cannot grow 
corn, so they grow root crops, mangels, 
turnips and carrots. 
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There are two possible things that can 
be done on many of these lands where 
clover stands are too much of a risk. The 
first is to substitute soybeans and cowpeas 
as a regular crop every three or four years. 
| They will grow on such lands and their 
| use will help keep up the land to make it 
easier to grow clover later. The second 
hope as substitute for clover failure is to 
|mix alsike clover with the timothy—a 
|}common grass crop on such land—and 
| then use some phosphate fertilizer on the 
| wheat or other small grain crop with which 
the timothy and alsike are sown. This 
helps getting the stand and makes a better 
crop of alsike, which will grow on most of 
this kind of soil. Of course, the land should 
later get back to red clover, the best corn- 
| belt soil improver, which means that the 
| soil must be limed; but in the meantime 
|soybeans and cowpeas, or a mixture of 
alsike and timothy should be regularly 
used. There is no reason for dropping 
|out the legumes entirely merely because 
| red clover is apt to fail—W. A., Mo. 
STACKING GRAIN FOR THRESHING 
Farmers in this section last year de- 
pended on threshing from the shock. 
More than two-thirds of the wheat in the 


The world is their| community was injured, and those last | land. 
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|its market value ingoeres by rain while 
| waiting for the thresher. 
| Last year satisfied us; on Maple Grove 
'farm grain will be stacked after this. 
| There may be some years when threshing 
/can be done to advantage from the shock 
'when no rain bothers to amount to any- 
| thing until it is over with, but the chances 
| are against it. We cannot know what to 
|expect. We can know the grain is safe in 
the stack, and it is well known that stacked 
| grain is of better quality. 

I am convinced that a thresher can do 
much better work on stacked grain, and 
the wheat that goes into the straw stack 
ordinarily is no small item. It seems to 
me that every argument is on the side of 
stacking as quickly as possible after har- 
vest.—L. C. 


“SUDAN GROWS ON ANY SOIL’’ 
“T think Sudan grass will grow on any 








kind of land,” says L. E. Sorenson, Lin- 
coln county, Wis. And Mr. Sorenson 
ought to know, for he planted Sudan grass 
last year, took care of it and harvested his 
crop. It was a reference to the crop in an 
issue of Successful Farming that made 
Mr. Sorenson speak of his success. 

“T think Sudan will grow on any kind of 
It makes good hay for horses and 
cattle. They would rather 
sat Sudan grass than corn- 





market for butter 
and cheese, much 
of it being imported 
into this country. 
We should take a : 
lesson from the 
Danish farmer. 

I don’t know of 
anything you could 
plant that would 


yield as many tons 
of feed per acre as 
these stock beets 
do. They have been 
known to yield as 
many as forty tons 
per acre. When 
they are stored for 
winter they keep 





= 















just as well as po- 
tatoes and turnips, 
and they will pro- 
vide Vo ir chicke ns, 
pig cows nd 
sheep green food 
all thru the winter 
onths Many 
farmers feed them 
to horses during the 
uw r 3 a substitute 
for ts. Some of 
them grow vo an enor- 
mous t]} have Wheat left in the 
hee grown in xcep- ldtoo long 
ises to nearly prouts in the 
hree fee long and hock and is bad- 
we hed twenty-five ] damaged \ 
1 ds. Youcar plant good shock, prop- 
them in rows three feet erly capped, is a 
apart They ire e@asv credit to any 
to grow, easv to har- farmer but at 


vest, and easy hest :tis only pro- 

I don’t know of any 
crop the farmer can 
plant for his livestock 
for the winter that will 
yield as many tons per 
acre as these beets will. 
Every farmer who has not tried them 
should do so. He will find them a cheap, 
economical food, and also a very healthy 
food for his stock in the winter.—<A. H. 


WHEN CLOVER WON’T GROW 

On some of our level lands with heavy 
subsoils that have been cultivated for 
considerable time, it is becoming more 
difficult to grow clover. As a result, many 
farmers are giving up trying clover and 
going on without any legumes. The soil 
fertility, however, cannot be kept up 
under such a system, and unless legumes 
make up part of the, rotation decreased 
grain yields and ultimate land ruin are 
iwevitable. 


to store. 


fitable as a very 


temporary proe- 


position, 









stalks run thru a feed cutter 

“I plowed the land in the 
spring and I had just got 
thru blowing the stumps up. 
It was newly cleared land 
that I planted it on, and it 
was on the twenty-third day 
of June that I planted it 
It grew fast for about two 
weeks, and got to be fourteen 
inches high when a dry spell 
cameon. I thot the 
hay was gone be- 
cause it turned 
brownish in color. 
Then we got a rain; 
you could almost 
see that Sudan 
grow. I cut it for 
hay in August, when 
it was over six feet 
tall. It yielded a 
good three and a 
half tons to the acre 
of cured hay. That 
appeals to me as a 
good crop on new), 
cleared land. Old 
ground and fall 
plowing will yield 
more and get two 
cuttings. It will 
grow on light soil 
and ought to dobet- 
ter on heavier soil 

“T used a drill 
when I planted and 
sowed 15 pounds to 
the acre.” 

Mr. Sorenson 
found that the hay 
crop was not the 
only return his 
Sudan made. He 














continued: 
“After the hay 


in line had their shocks green with grow-| was taken off, I turned cattle on it, and 


ing grain before they got to thresh. I 
asked one farmer why he did not stack 
his grain and thresh it later, as he would 
| then have it safe from rain damage. He 
said it made extra work, for it had tobe 
hauled anyway. Where so many hauled 
it made short work. True, but there is 
this advantage. Some of the crop would 
be saved by every farmer. Those en- 
gaged in the extra work about the thresher 
could be stacking, and it would work out 
so that each farmer would stand a very 
good chance of getting all his crop in 
stacks before any spoiled. I have talked 


with several good grain men and they say 
t 


hat much wheat almost every year has 


| they ate the stubble close to the ground. 
| About a week or more later I looked at 
| the stubble, and I noticed that there were 
new shoots appearing. I fall plowed this 
| ground, and noticed that the Sudan had 
killed all the blueberries and ferns, so that 
the roots had rotted. The ground is just 
like old ground now and only after the 
second plowing.” 

A word of caution is extended by this 
|enthusiastic Sudan grower. Do not plant 
too early in the spring, or too late in the 
season, if you want success. Remember 
that frost is a limiting factor with Sudan. 


| sss ee OE 

















Heavier Oil than“E”? 


First count the cost 


Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“E”’ in your Ford engine nearly 
always causes a drag on the en- 
gine. This means loss of power. 


Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“E” cannot begin so quickly to 
feed to every friction surface 
when the engine is started. 


Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil ‘‘E”’ is not well adapted to the 
Ford splash! system of lubrica- 
tion. 


Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “E”’ cannot so thoroughly 
reach and protect your upper 
cylinder walls, piston rings and 
piston pin bearings. 


Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil ‘‘E”’ cannot flow as quickly and 
freely through the header pipe. 


Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “E” cannot get so 
perfectly between the 
bearing surfaces. 






Heavier oil than Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” will not 
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ophOrres 


burn so freely from the ignition 
points of the spark plugs. 


Heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “E” nearly always leaves a 
heavier carbon deposit. 

* * * 


Every mechanical factor and 
operating requirement of your 
Ford engine calls for oil of the body, 
character and quality of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E.”’ No heavier or lighter 
oil can give such protection or 
such economy. 


In the differential of your Ford 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘““CC”’ or Mo- 
bilubricant as specified by the 
Chart of Recommendations. 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your 
dealer, *t is safest to purchase in original 
packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the 
container. 


The Vacuum Oil Company's Chart specifies 
the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
every make and model of car. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ is the cor- 
rect grade for Fords. If you drive 
another make of car, send for our 


booklet, “Correct Lubrication.” 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Domestic New York (Main Office) Boston 
Branches: Indianapolis M 


Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Des Mo ae 


Dallas Kansas City, ( Kaa.) 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


Continued from page 8 

in 1921 over 1916. The number of em- 
ployees in 1920 had inereased 384,839 
over 1916, while the number of hours of 
labor increased in much lower ratio than 
the number of employees. The Com- 
mission, it is very evident, looks with 
disfavor on the fact that while rates and 
capital expenditures of the roads are con- 
trolled by the interstate commerce com-| 
mission, wages are subject to initiation 
and control by the railroad labor board. 
As far as possible the commission be- 
lieves matters of operation, including 
wages and working conditions, should be 
left to adjustment between each road and 
its employees 

‘The railroads are not self-sustaining 
and are therefore not on a sound credit 
basis: if this condition continues, trans- 
portation service will be crippled, and the | 
country will suffer accordingly,” the report | 
declares 

“Our position is that the government | 
should not be called upon to guarantee 
that the principal of railroad securities is | 
safe In the public interest the railroads | 
must rest upon their own foundations, 
and revenues must be so constructively 
regulated that their operation will produce 
enough to meet all costs of operation and 
fixed charge s and at the same time leave 
a margin for a fair dividend which will 
ittract investors ort new capital “5 

Two suggestions are made to make for 








When Hungry Little Muscles 
Say, *‘Please Help Me’’ 


ID you ever stop to think who it really is 
that’s talking, when childish voices raise a 
clamor, “ Mother, I’m hungry?” 













It’s really muscles and bones and nerves and 
cells worn in the stress and strain of play —that 
are calling for rebuilding material. 







lreer capit il to invest 
1. It is recommended that the issue of 


What kind of an answer? The right thing, or 
just anything? It makes a big difference. 






tax-free securities by federal, state and 
munici ipal rovernments he reduced to the 
smallest possib le limits “so that taxation 
be reduced and capital funds be allowed 
to increase for use at fair interest rates by 
agriculture, industry and the railroads.” 

2. The roads should establish regional 
traffic executives and organize public 
relations departments to bring about 
closer contact between them and the 
public. 

Motor transportation has come to occu- 
py such a position of importance in the 
economic life of the country that congress 
must appropriate funds for an adequate 
program of highway construction, rate | 










Grape-Nuts, so deliciously crisp and appetizing 
to taste, and so quick and convenient to serve, is 
a splendid food for rebuilding young bodies. All 
the wonderful nutriment put in wheat and barley 
by Nature, including the vital mineral elements, is 
there—and Grape-Nuts digests easily, quickly 
and completely. Served with cream or milk, 
Grape-Nuts is exceptionally nourishing. 











“That's splendid!” says appetite. “That’s just the 
need!” say the hungry muscles, nerves and bones, 






“that the several states should cooperate 
in effecting a uniform basis of taxing | 
motor trucks and other motor vehicles | 
which shall fairly represent the proportion 
of expense of highway construction charge- | 
able to such vehicles.” 

Figures given in the report show th at | 
in 1918 the estimated cost of hauling in 
wagons from farms to shipping points 
averaged about 30 cents per ton mile for 
wheat, 33 cents for corn and 41 cents for 
cotton. Hauling in motor trucks or by 
tractors, the averages are 15 cents for 
wheat and corn and 18 cents for cotton. 

Motor vehicle traffic has increased more 
than 1900 percent since 1911 while the 
actual expenditure for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance in that period has 
increased only a little over 200 percent. 

In this forthcoming part of its report | || 
the commission makes an important rec- 
ommendation for the adjustment of postal | 
charges as between the fourth class mail | | 
matter, the parcel post ind the second | 






Ready to serve right from the package—always 
crisp and fresh. A favorite dish with all the fam- 
ily. Sold by grocers. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“There’s a Reason’’ 








Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Man Can Move 300 to Grain An Hour With the 


IBERTY GRAIN BLOWER 


Elevate, clean and grade your grain in one operation. A powerful fan 
== does al] the work. Only eee. Soe No buck chains 


or gears ide scooping 
ean move it. Assembled or taken down in five ——— ie 
half as much as old style elevators. 4 oe es itself in @ i 


FREE? firais'Gtaie Blower sed oveciel 1922 price otter. I =H 
hdunet Steal Poedents Oo, 447 American Bank Bidg. Kansas City,Mo. 















class mail matter | 
The commission believes that in- 
eased postage rates on second class mail 


arth clase matter, hae born articuary | 9 S@ Insyde Tyres U.S. Army 
, Harness 















burdensome upon publications known as 
I to five thousand miles more service. 





naner wrtiorr o th \ eof 
paper pel ng ; very useful Positively Prevent Punctures 
1 neces rv function of keeping their and blowouts. G double tire mileage. 
} 4 i 
saodlintiia we the { , me ‘ ny tir old or new. Can be used over 81,000 sets new and used U. S. Army 
ler : ipon | ~ ne touch w he he and over eagain. Low priced. We wont Ambulance Wher! Varnes with breech- 
wt oy sieiihliand ' " ; on im « county ~ re — ng sed Harness practically as good as 
nce f ewest m ~ ve A - . as special pre new, every Dart & uarante ned in beet of eon. 
stives to take orders f: this big dition. No local shop could build harness 


marke condit ns, ete The mere ed money saver. Write ye partic calines, as this for less than twice the 


: = as good 
tage burden put upon these papers is | AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO. B-2089 CINCINNATI OHIO ipower. Slightly, Sir vas » CE.08, 
| New U. 8. Government hair-faced, all lea- 





90 percent upon the reading matter por- ~ PITCHING HORSE SHOES ther Co! 7 
van Lip’ ‘ liars, $7.00 value, each, $3 50. 
tion and from 100 to 900 percent on the j Most popular out door sport. Write | my 35 ad 
us for rules of thegame. Price $2.50 v. 


advertising portion.” 
f. o. b. Columbus, O. Agents wanted. 
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he report takes the stand that the/| OHIO HORSE SHOE COMPANY 
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parcel post business has come to do what | 755 Parsons Ave., Columbus, O. | Successful 

















rely was formerly the express business | 
‘the country and that it should be made 
e source of more revenue. 
Remedies for Agricultural Credit 
On his return from an extended trip 
vestigation which covered the entire 
st. Eugene Meyer, director of the war 
ee corporation, made a report to 
sident Harding in which he recom- 
nded six remedies for the national 
atem of agricultural credits. As reme- 
| measures he urged 
Enactment of legislation specifically | 
ithorizing the organization of institu- 
ns to rediscount the paper of livestock 

n companies, and the establishment of 
system for the more adequate super- 

on and inspection of the livestock 

ch furnishes the security for the paper. 
Frank recognition of the necessity for 
re orderly marketing over a longer 
riod of time than is now the custom. 
Establishment of rediscount facilities 
» make it possible at all times for coopera- 
marketing organizations to secure 
» lequate funds for operation. 
Extension of the powers of the federal 
erve banks to include the purchase in 
ope n market of paper secured by non- 
shable agricultural commodities prop- 
rly warehoused. 

Encouragement of state non-member 
banks to enter the reserve system and the 
reduction of the minimum capital re- 
juired for admission—the latter proviso 

) be conditioned upon an undertaking to 

crease without time limit the capital 

) the present minimum of $25,000. 

\mendment of the national banking act 

permit a limited amount of branch 
inking within a limited radius of the 
parent institution. 
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THE SOIL 














\hen the shovels get to working, 
\nd I’m driving down the row, 
nd the blackbirds are a lurking 
\ll around and flying low, 
itching for the worm that’s slinking 
Out of sight—or other spoil; 
hen it is I get to thinking 
Of the wonders of the soil. 





st to think that where I planted 

Seed, there’s now a living sprout. 
\nd tho sun and rain, it’s granted, 

Helped to bring the change about, 

t the soil’s the biggest factor 

Leastwise seem to me that way) 
Sort of like the leading actor 

In some awe-inspiring play. 





en the blackbirds’ noisy twitters 
Make me heed the gentle loam 

ilive with little critters 
Crawling in the soil—their home, 
just let my fancy wander, 

{nd I picture all that world 
hich is living just down yonder 
Where the grub is lying curled. 
hen my vision starts to shifting, 
And I view the human rac: 

| my fancy in its drifting 
Pictures out this tragic place 

he Lord has blundered slightly 
in those six days of His toil 
He’d failed in planning right! 
{nd had failed to plan the soil. 
—H.O 


Smith. 
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VY 


O much has been written con- 

cerning tire construction and 
materials, that it zs difficult for 
the car owner to determine values 
by any other method than that of 
actual performance. 

But this is a long and costly 
procedure. There are more makes 
of tires than there are years in a 
man’s life. A lifetime cannot be 
spent in experiment. The wise 
buyer quickly appreciates that he 
must limit experimentation, and 
advisedly turns to reputation as 
his guide. 

This is exactly the route we 
hope you will take with Hoods. 
From the first, Hoods have main- 
tained an enviable reputation, 
often to the point where this repu- 
tation has led to the belief that 
Hoods are higher in price. You 
can depend upon the Hood repu- 
tation for quality, and it is a 
simple matter to prove that 
Hoods are not higher in price. 


At the Sign of 
The HOOD Service Man 
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IRRIGATING THE FARM GARDEN 

Moisture is one of the most important 
factors in producing a growing crop and 
a dry season often plays havoc with our 
best laid plans. Especially is this true 
in the farm garden with its succulent 
vegetables and perishable fruits Irri- 
gating the farm garden is usually consid- 
ered too big an undertaking by the average 


farmer. It takes lots of water to trrigate 

small space and then if you commences 
watering in dry weather the work mustt 
religious! ke pt up or it will prove more o! 
1 detriment than a benefit All this is 
more or less true, yet a little experimental 

rk and observation this past summer 
gave us some interesting data on the sub- 
ject Che summer of 1921 was very dry 
and hot whi h gave us a very good chance 
le in ‘ t ¢ r ‘ T 


We have always contended that 1 small 
garden plot well tilled and watered thru 
the drouthy season would make better 
returns than a much larger garden well 
tilled but unwatered at the critical stages 
The past summer has borne us out in this 
contention In fixing up to irrigate the 
garden we need not try to water an acre 
That is too big an undertaking at the 
start Water only a small plot of the dif- 
ferent small fruits and vegetables the 
After that vou may wish to 
irrigate the entire farm 

\ farme r turned on his windmill and 
watered a small plot of strawberries 
occasion illy one 


first season. 


drout! season 
which he had seT 
hand) S an e€x- 
periment Even 
the <« mercial 
growe! | led to 
product crop in 
th: tT d 

wi Lner i f 
vines had been 
well mulched with 
traw during the 
preceding winter 


and the rows 


sloped gradually 


Vay irom tne 
The water 
seeped down be- 


tween the rows 
inder the straw 

ch and the 
berries grew to a 
good size with an 
excellent flavor. 
Other strawber- 
ries that vear were 
small and had a 
bitter flavor. 
Good tillage did 
not avail and 
commercial ferti- 
lizers went tor 
naught in face of . 
the drouth. Water was the big thing that 
year and the fellow who turned on his 


windmill and kept his patch watered had 
all the berries he wanted for home use | 
and some to sell 
We | € prize early potatoes 
n the rden spot ring and kept the 
possible by thoro 
‘ nd a dust mulel Che vines grew 
vel nd began t over when 
» which effectu stopped culti- | 
1 the ther Lhe sol begal 
d crevice and thinks I, now is 
me to test the benefits of irrigation 
\ t big stock watering tank handy | 





A good ladder f: 
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the soil thoroly. The irrigated rows went 
| right on growing 
and in the end 


to the garden and the water was siphoned 
from this thru the rubber hose down be- 
tween two rows of potatoes regularly 
every other evening. We did not flood the 
ground but gave them just enough to wet | transferred from one tree to another wit! 
a minimum amount of effort. Ladders o: 


June, 1922 


There is no better ladder for apple picking 
than one which comes together at the top 
in a point. A ladder of this kind can | 

pushed readily thru the branches and 


this kind are also 
used in pear or- 





produced very 
good potatoes, 
yielding extra 
well. The un- 
watered rows 
gave us only 
small, knobby 
tubers that were 
unfit for seed or 
table use. The neg- 
lected vines took 
a second growth 
when rain finally 
did come and the 
small tubers be- 
gan to decay. 
They made prac- 
tically nothing in 
the way ofa yield. 

Cueum be rs 
were afailure with 
us due to the 
bugs and dry 
weather combined 


last season | 





never saw the 





bugs more persis- 
tent and the vines 
could notoutgrow ‘a 
them for want of — 
moisture. One 
fellow rigged up an old barrel and filled it a 
third full of cow manure, then placed it in 
his garden He made up a mound at the 
base of the barrel and mixed in a fewsmall 
measures of sand and cinders. In this 
mound he placed a number of cucumber 
seeds and thinned the plants down to seven 
or eight as they began to vine. He poured 
about a gallon and a half to two gallons of 
water into the 
barrel eve ry eve- 
ning and raised 
more pickles on 
those few vines 
than most grow- 
ers do on a hun- 
dred hills. The 
bottom of the 
barrel had been 
knocked out to al- 
low the water to 
seep out into the 
surrounding 
mound of earth. 
rhe bugs simply 
refused to tamper 
with those pickle 
vines. 

Amelon grower 
placed some small 
cans of water in 
his patch as dry 
weather came on, 
as an experiment 
At each hill he 
placed a quartcan 
of water and in- 
serted ai small 
cord,the otherend 
of the cord being 
buried in the soil 
at the side of the 
hill of melons. 
| The water in these cans seeped gradually 
out of the cans thru the cord and down 
to the thirsty roots, being replenished 
once daily. The few hills upon which 
the experiment was tried easily outgrew 
ind far outyrl Ided the unwatered hills. 


|—W. L. H., Ind. 





w cherry picking. 


HANDY LADDERS FOR ORCHARD 
USE 


Farmers are often | ampered in their 
vork by the lack of proper ladders. Ther« 
is no one ladder which will serve all pur- 
poses. It is particularly important to have 
special ladders for use in the fruit orchard. 








chards and are 
found very con- 
venient, especial) 
when long enoug!) 
so that they reach 
a little above the 
tops of the trees. 

When it comes 
to picking cher- 
ries, a different 
type of ladder is 
required. The 
cherries are often 
found at the end 
of the branches, 
and as is well 
known, cherry 
wood is particu- 
larly brittle. 
Cherry pickers 
have found th: 
the best ladde 
for their use is one 
that is self-sup- 
porting. This does 
not mean a step 
ladder, for while 
the latter are 
sometimes used, 
they are heavy for 
best results. A 
good ladder for use in cherry picking has 
two supporting poles fastened by a hinge 
at the top. As these poles are operated 
independently, the ladder can be set up on 
uneven ground so that any part of the tree 
can be reached easily. 

Where there are a few trees scattered 
about a farm here and there, it is con- 
venient to have a ladder mounted on 
wheels as shown in the illustration. The 
wheels used are old buggy wheels, and the 
ladder is so placed that it is perfectly safe 
and is inclined at an angle which makes it 
easy to climb.—E. F. 





UNFRUITFUL STRAWBERRY BEDS 

I have run across a number of straw- 
berry beds that have been producing 
nothing but blooms for several years. 
The growers could not discover the reasOn, 
but it was a case of the survival of the 
fittest. Most old strawberry patches and 
many new ones have been planted with 
both perfect and imperfect flowering sorts 
alternating, as the imperfect flowering 
varieties are very large fruits and very 
popular. They will grow much stronger, 
too, and produce more runners. Not 
keeping each sort to its own row it is easy 
to see what is bound to happen in a few 
years. The imperfect flowering sorts will 
crowd out the perfect flowering entirely, 
and then no fruit can be produced. Plow 
out a strip thru the patch and plant a row 
of Dunlap or other good perfect flowering 
variety and your troubles will be over, 
for this row will fertilize the blooms for 
two or three yards each way. ‘Make the 
imperfect flowering vines stay on their 
side of the path, too. It is best to keep 
all matted rows to six or eight inches in 
width with the remaining space clean and 
keep them either cultivated or mulched. 
— I 


4. 


OF COURSE HE SPRAYED 

One tree returned to Mr. E. O. Cass of 
Jackson county, lowa, the neat sum of $56 
in cash in 1920. It was a Northern Spy 
tree, and the fruit sold at $3 a bushel 
loeally rhe price was good because the 
apples were good, and the apples were good 
because Mr. Cass and a neighbor own 2 
spray outfit and use it. Also, they think 
of spraying during the winter, and buy 
their spray materials early. This is just 
good, sensible foresight in other matters 
as well as spraying. 
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These Useful Fordson Tools 








Make your Fordson 
an all-purpose 


power- plant! 
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WEHR ROAD MAINTAINER 


Two bolts to the drawbar and one special radius rod bolt con- 

t the Fordson and the Wehr Road Maintainer and make 
the most efficient and speediest road maintaining outfit on 
the market. No holes to drill. De- 






tached as easily as attached. Com- ' 
plete outfit can be 2 bar db ol 
backed and turned P nections 

ail i ; . For McCormick 
at W ill ae radius 4. Attach binder here 
5 
6 
7 


the length of the 


. Hinge 








tractor. — 7 Sides carriage 8. Clips for transport 

Cuts and > To lock alide for % a clear 
ades an “ road travel wheel on shortturns 
foot foc 

ip. ; CASWELL BINDER HITCH 


FLEXIBLE attachment which relieves both binder and tractor of side 
stress. Turns the binder on the bull wheel without skipping a spear of 
grain, Cuts a full swath on a crooked as well as a straight field. The 
Caswell is shipped assembled so it is easily"and quickly attached to the Ford- 
iy son and any standard make of binder, Warranted to do the work. 

The responsibility of perfecting the necessary accessories which serve to make the 
Fordson a universal power plant either in field work, belt work or road work has beem 

met by the manufacturers who are making these useful Fordson accessories. 


WEHR PORTABLE FORDSON SHIFTING 
SAW RIG HITCH No. 50 


This portable saw rig is designed to attach on the 
Every Fordson owner 





WEHR BELT ROLLER 


The Wehr Belt 
Roller saves its 
cost in a short 
time by reducing 








front of the tractor so it es unnecessary to 


stake down or line up the tractor when doing cus- will recognize 


the value of a shifting t hitch for use 


the wear and in- —,t,- B. on side hills or in orchards where a con- 
creasing the ser- Sechahondstadaed venient means of adj —_ thosieeh is 


necessary. The hitc' hifted as 


and moved by much as 10 inches — side to side 


tractor power 





vice on any belt 


b. The roller is 8 in. long, 3 in. in 
iameter, flanged at the ends and equipped 
‘ith replaceable bronze bearings. Quickly 
tached to the front axle by using the 

I equi radius rod bolt. 


WEHR BRAKE 


ry Fordson owner knows how important it is 
ontrol the tractor on 
huls or inclines when a "7 \ 
s dden stop is neces- - 
sary. The Wehr Brake 
doesnot reducetheroad 
clearance nor increase 
the length of the draw- 
ar. The brake housing 
rms the drawbar and 
the same dimension 
the housing on the 
tractor, A conveniently 
ocated foot lever con- 
trols the brake for the 
Operatorm 





os 
aT 


See your 






from one job to 
another. The frame 
ismade of heavy angle 
iron construction with 
self -aligning bearings 
Runs any standard saw 

to 30 in. at a 5 

850 to 1200 R. P. M. 
Weighs 300 pounds. 


No. 30 FORDSON SAFETY 
HITCH 


fan hitch protects both 


the implement meets an 
obstruction ater than 
the normal load, the 


couples the implement 
from the tractor and 
avoids all ibility of 
re-couples 

instantly oben the Ford- 
is backed to the im- 

it. It can be ad- 


to release 
ti a ony dajend tend, by increasing pe et FAT 





time replacing breakpi FF 


Ford dealer 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, Soutu Beno, INp. 





or 5 inches either way from the center 
of the drawbar. e hand wheel en- 
ables the operator to make whatever 
adjustments are necessary 
without lifting his eyes from 
the work. A simple and thor- 
oughly practical device which 
pa pe Lp x4 of the 
It operating 





work under 
conditions. 


WEHR CLUTCH LOCK 


This simple device enables the Fordson - 
ator lock the giateh. Very useful on t 
opera: oma. as 

holds ey and 


leased by a touch 
of the foot or hand. 
Not affected or 








pended upon underthe most 
severe weather 
or write 
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THREE SPRAYERS 


For the farm that handles just an aver- 
Lge mount of fruit and vegetables the 
three sprayel that ure pictured aré 
pretty hand I use one bigger than this 
for high trees nd a long »b but these 
three are mighty handy on my plac: 


apply bordeaux 
similar crop 


will 


Dh knapsacks 


mixture to potatoes und in’ 
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very easily The capacity ol the tank is 
five gallons. It is a one-man affair all the 
way thru 

The atomizer, which holds about a 
quart, is another sprayer I have. Mix | 


up straight paris green and water in it 
and go after afresh crop of potato bugs. It 
leaves a rich but fine dose for them on the 
potato leaves 

The dust applier is another method that 
I like pretty weil for some crops. Use 
paris green, hellebore, or powdered arsen- 
ate of lead with fine lime or flour. You 
have to get up in the morning and use 
this while the dew is on the vines, Cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes, potato vines 
and the like can be handled easily this 
way. It saves material 
The double acting bellows are better than 
the single that the picture shows. It 


and is quick. | 


makes a dust with either motion of the 
handles. The single bellows makes a} 
dust while closing the bellows and none | 


while opening. —E. R. 


ATTRACTIVE BACK YARDS 

kThere are various things that make for 
attractiveness in the backyard 
all of us agree as to just what constitutes 
attractiveness. I am acquainted with one 
good farmer who each fall brings up his 
prize seed eurs of corn from the field and 
strings them along wires in the back porch 
and across the backyard during the fair 
weather to dry Good seed ears are 
attractive in their place but I agree with 


his wife they are perhaps not the most 
suit ble decoration for one’s backyard. 
All jok ing aside, the space 1s or should be 


more of a possession of the farm women 
folks and should enhance the ple: asures of 
their domain 
least 
Perhaps all readers will not with 
me as to the propri ties of planting grape 


agree 


vines in the backyard but opinions differ. 
One backyard in question has a western 
exposure and would otherwise get the full 
benefit, of the hot July and August sun 
had the owner not planted a few choice 
grape vines there SOTTiE few years ago 
Ch a el V ne now ont Ipy i I aT \ trellis 
which effectually shades that side of the 
} sc during the fternoon heat The 
\ s also bear an abundance of luscious 
g ‘ 1 which add to the attrac- 
iveness of many a meal at the farm 
ble Che big, fine bunches of Moore’s 
Karly, Concord, and Niagara are so attrac- | 
tive and handy to get at when ripe that 
neighbors hay habit of strolling in 


nd more frequently perhaps at that 
season of the year No one st 
formalities but all invariably make for the 
back door and sometimes pinch off a few 


inds on 


grapes before they even knock 

Neighbors will be neighbors, of course 
For two or three vears after setting and 
efore the grapes had gotten much start 
the trellis work was well shi ded with 


morning glories and the wild ¢ucumbers 


and not 


thru the summer months at | 
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Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


“Our early vegetables arrive at the Hotel Radisson table fresh 
and crisp, with the morning dew still on them; our 
the South St. Paul yards without a sign of shrinkage — ali 
because of our active, easy-riding Goodyear Cords. The pneu- 
matics save our truck, too—a year on solids over the same 
roads reduced a $4,000 truck to a $1,500 resale condition. 

Our Minneapolis Goodyear Dealer, Van Sant & Co., gives 

us good service on them.’’—SIMON KRUSE, Owner, Radisson 

Farm, Anoka, and President, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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"TRUCKS that are equipped 
with Goodyear Cord Tires 
maintain their schedules over 
the varying roads between farm 
and town. 


They have the advantage of 
Goodyear Cord Tire traction 
when the way is heavy with 
mud or slippery with ice and 
snow. The All-Weather Tread 
takes sure and powerful hold. 


They have the advantage of 
Goodyear Cord Tire buoyancy, 
that deep resilience which cush- 
ions the truck and its perishable 
cargo, saves the driver, and pro- 
tects improved road surfaces. 











They have the advantage of 
Goodyear Cord Tire stamina, 
that dependable quality of de- 
sign and construction that 
delivers everyday service and 
good wear throughout long life. 


These are real values in farm 
hauling, because they mean quick 
access to market, top prices for 
products arriving pee 2 and in 
good condition, sandacibedl 
hauling every day of the year, 
and low cost per tire mile. 


Actual experiences of farmers 
who haul on Goodyear Cord 
Truck Tires are supplied on 
request to Goodyear, Akron, 


Ohio, or Los Angeles, Calif. 





























CI \a VowS PARK 
2 PLUGS 
Buy from the FACTORY 


Here's your opportunity to get high-grade 
tested and guaranteed spark plugs at one-half 
price. Send us your address, the make of your 
car and we will send you two New Century 
Spark Plugs for only $1.00. New Century 
plugs give service equal to any selling for double 
this price. Satisfaction guaranteedormoneyrefunded 
New Century Co.,110 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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AGENTS Posies fc .c" siorie7i 
Exclusive agency. High est 
quality of Avproved Lightning Rod. M 

1,000,000 buildings now protected. Fire 
Gos. give reductions in rates. 


Your Chance to WIAKE aa real Success | 


Sell a necessary protective device for every exposed 
farm structure. Most —y and easiest to sell. 


We help you to sell. etually 
anteed. *“KRETZER” Brand Mi EY 
Reodsare wellworththe MON 
W rite today—before tert \tory is gone and as: 


Lo ENE HEB So. 


our 
2141 DeKalb St. Mo. 














Stop Oil Pumping 
and Piston Slap 







Guaranteed Apex Innerings fi 
under regular piston rings an 
cars work like new, 
e-boring cylinders or 
lling over-size pistons. Save 
oil and gas. Quickly installed. If 
dealer can't supply, order com- 
plete set direct. 
Accept no substitute Rete il price 
30¢ ea. up to 3-8 in. width or 5 in 
diameter; larger 50c ea All sizes. (give year, model and 
size of piston rings if possible ‘ 
Thomsoa-¥riedlob Mfr. Co. , — Dept. BE, Iilincts & 
CHICAGO BRANCH: 2332 S. Michigan, Ave. 


To Jobbers and +1~ Seen opportunity . 
for al) dealer facts toda 
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WHY fy ot spend Spring, Summer and 

Fall gatherin; utterflies, in- 
cts? Ibuy hundreds of kinds for collec- 

(dene. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple 
puadoor work with my instructions, pic- 





. Ocean | CALI FORNIA 
= Tassel Farming Advertisers 
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» variegated hops,’ 


grow so much. 


\ven the renter who moves from year to 
sar may have the enjoyment of their | 
ragrance and shade with just a little care 
nd bother with getting them started. 
tell you a nice cool shaded back porch in 
he backyard does seem mighty nice to 
s women folks thru the hot summers, 
even if the porch is nothing more than a 
trellis weatherboarded and roofed with a 


mass of green vines.” 


Some women I know have their most 
ttractive flowers and shrubbery 
backyard. Their kitchens, washrooms and 
nilkhouses are on the far side of the house | 
ind here they spend most of their time, | 
busy as bees. Why not have the prettiest 
things where we can see them most? 
hardly enjoy the things we never get to 

a 


see.— 


THINNING PEACHES 


that grew riotously all over that side of | 


“If I were going to plantannuals again, | 
however, of the climbing order I would | 
plant Cardinal climber, cypress vines and | 
’ this lady 

ec. “I like the rich spicy odor of the 

ypress flowers and the Cardinal climber 
; a far prettier sight than plain old-| 
fashioned wild cucumbers like we used to 
The leaves of the varie- 
gated hops are a display in themselves, 
the vines are very thrifty and 
quick shade in the early summer. 

rmer’s wife should have to swelter in a 
hot backyard for want of shade when we | 
have so many quick growing and attrac- 
tive annual climbers from which to choose 
I 
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Ford Owners! 








| SPEEDOMETER 


é FOR FORDS 


Color dials tell Mis 

















F New Stewart 
anno. age Speedometer tells 
when to lubricate 


Your Ford Instruction book tells you to oil and grease 


We various parts of the car at certain mileages so as to 


maintain their efficiency. For instance, to change the 
crankcase oil every 1000 miles. Without a speed- 
ometer you cannot tell when you have gone this dis- 


The thinning of the peach crop is one tance. Even with your present speedometer you can- 


of the essentials to success that is too often 
neglected. Just as soon as the June drop 
is over, and before the pits have time to 
Go over 
out the 


harden, is the best time to thin 


all overloaded trees and thin 
peaches, leaving them not less than six 
inches apart. Take each branch and thin 
t down to what it will carry without being 
overtaxed, and soon no two peaches will 
crowd together. There is very 
danger of overdoing the thinning, because | 
when the average grower sees the ground | 
covered with peaches he gets the idea 
that he is pulling off too many, 
most eases it would pay him to ‘pull off a 
‘w more. By thinning you save the 
vitality of the tree and give it a better 
chance to form fruit buds for the following 
ison. And when the crop matures you 
ill harvest as many bushels, if not more, 
large, well-developed peaches, 
suld be produced by the unthinned tree, 
verloaded with small, inferior fruit. 
gher price on the market, and the 
tion for producing large, first-class fruit 
lltmore than pay for your extra effort.— 


\. A. M., Ohio 


REMOVE THE LABELS 

The labels should be removed from fruit 
trees as soon as they are planted or they 
hould be so fixed that they cannot tighten 
nd cut thru the bark. I have seen a good 


: RESET Troe AUTO OWNERS WANTED 


1any trees killed by the labels. 


glected until the fast growing 
reed them to cut thru the bark. 
nount of extra growth was filled in below 
id above the wound but every 
iticed the tree brokeoff at thewoundand 
ywed that there was no union between 

growth above and that below. 4 
e was as surely doomed as if it had been 


t off at once 


he label is wanted on a tree, 
lightly on a limb and then it 
hbablv rust off before it tightens. 
method and one that will ordinarily 
serve the label for a time at least is to 
move and twist the two wires closely 


then hold the label against 


| wrap the wire around it but do not 
The coil will 

led by the pressure of the tree a ’ 
twisted wire should be firm enough to 


ten otherwise. 


event it unwrapping readily 
C 





when in 


and los- | FARM WANTED. SEND DESCRIPTION AND | [bD¢" tires on front wheels. 


not check lubrication unless you keep a written record 
and constantly refer to it. Few car owners take this 
trouble and millions of cars suffer because of this 
inattention. 


Now you can get this new Stewart Speedometer with 
colored dials in the season mileage indicator which 





little automatically tells you when to lubricate. 


For example, every 1000 miles a RED dial appears. 
You refer to a chart furnished with each instru- 
ment. It tells you where to oil and grease and indi- 
cates these points on a diagram of the Ford chassis. 
Four other colors-appear at different mileages. Each 
color indicates that lubrication is needed at certain 
points as shown on this chart. 


All record keeping eliminated. Yet every part of your car 
receives necessary attention at the right time, en: ibling you to 
obtain that efficiency which the makers of the car claim for 
it. On any car !ack of lubrication is sure to cause trouble. 
Repair bills are cut toa minimum after installing Model 160-K. 





Ask for the Speedometer with 
the colored Dials. 


STEWART WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORP. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














wire Fencing-Paints Etc. fj 
, is sold d 
entury Roll Roofing /0'¢cirect 


to you. 95c per roll and up. Shipped from 
= Dearest of 9 factories. FREE. Send for 
——aisamples and new reduced prices. New 
“! sotalor just out shows REDUCED 
PRICES on roofing, fencing and paints. 
Write today. 


CENTURY MFG. CO. 210 Metropolitan a 
East St. Louis, + . 7 . 


To introduce the best automobile 

tires in the world, Made under 

our new and exclusive Internal 

4 Hydraulic Expansion Process 

4 that eliminates Blow-out— Stone- 

-~Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


10,000 Mile Guarantee 


We want an agent in every com- 
munity to use and introduce these 
} wonderful tires at our astonishingly 

low prices to all motor car owners. 
Write for booklet describing this new 
process and ——aes our amazing 
introductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
Beg. 158 Chicage San freacisce Pottstown, Pa, 


One Used 15-27 Model Case Tractor, 
equipped with Kelly rubber block 
tires on Large wheels and solid 


rubber tires on front wheels Has top with curtains. 
yard wagons or for 
' general farm use. Apply P.O. Box 536, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 























Select from_44 Styles, colors 
and sizes of Ranger Bicycles, Ride, exhibit ff 
and make money. Delivered tree, express 
prepaid, on Approval. 


toPay fr if de ox x 
[g Months Write formarvelous Meron ndters = 


Lam horns, pr age 
* equipment and gcoveirs a a, 
usual price. Save $10 to $26 on your bicycle. 


Mead ot centage Bas | 











| Price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis 
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OPEN AIR FOR BEES __s| 


The common habit of setting bee hives 
inder trees with the weeds growing up 
yund them is responsible for a host of | 
honey failures. Pro- 
fessional beekeepers 
do not permit this, 
but a lot of farm| 
beekeepers do. I 
have often been 
asked to examine 
hives located under | 
low overhanging | 
peach trees, with the 
weeds so thick and 
high that the hives 
could hardly be seen. The bees were forced 
to weave their way down thru the weeds. 
Bees have very delicate wings and during 
the summer with the best of conditions 
their life of service is cut short by their 
Wings giving out. A worker bee when it 
can no longer work will cease to live—just 
crawl off and die. The wings are never 
replaced if torn and destroyed. This ought 
to be reason enough for keeping the way 
clear, but it is not all by any means. 
During the heated period the heat 
generated by the bees in their hive duties 
is much greater than most people imagine. 
Bees are detailed to keep the air in the 
hive cooled and fresh air coming in for 
the larva and nurses to breath by fanning 
with their wings at the entrances, but all 
this will avail little if the air around the 
hives is close and sultry. Air should cir- 
culate all about the hives freely. Melted 
combs are common where bees are kept 
in such close places even if they are in the 
shade. 
rhe small entrances used so many times 
by farm beekeepers with their homemade 
hives keep the hives hot and cause laek of 
good ventilation. Now all these conditions 
make for swarming. One old lady in- 
sisted on my coming over and looking ata 
hive of bees she had had three years and 
ll she ever got from it was swarms, and 
from the swarms were other swarms. She 
had all these adverse conditions right 
there—small entrances, low peach trees, 
nd weeds. Her bees swarmed two or 
three times every year. Her combs were 
not melted often because bees enough to 
generate much extra heat were never 
present—thev set out to hunt a more 
congenial place, tho they were promptly 
hived and set in another weed patch under 
nother tree, where they built a little and 
ried it over again. Such beekeeping 
ouldn’t yield a pound of surplus honey 
n a hundred years.—L. C., Kan. 
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MESSAGES AND MUSIC BY RADIO} 
Continued from page 9 

right angles to » the direction of travel of the | 

waves no signals are received and this} 


it particularly valuable for determining 
the direction of a transmitting station. 

Anv high tower or mast may be utilized 
to support the antenna. In case a metallic 
mast is used it is generally insulated from 
the ground at the base by some suitable 
insulator such as a marble block thus re- 
ducing the absorption of energy from the | 
waves by preventing a ground. Regard- 
less of the mast used the free ends of the | 
antenna must be properly insulated to | 
prevent a ground. In some installations 
the mast, if metal, is so insulated from the 
ground that it may also be used as a part 

untenna; + coal this method is 
stly due to the difficulty in effectively 


ch aateieitalin of the loop antenna = | 2 Te) ae Ll Tr for He a It h 





nsulating it and therefore not generally 
used Che free end of the antenna is the 
point of highest potential and it must be 
effectively insulated from the mast. The 
lead-in wire is of lower potential and must 
be of low resistance All joints must he 


ll soldered as an unsoldered joint when 
expose d to the weathe r soon corrode 5 and 


then offers a high resistance to the incom- 
ing high frequency current reducing the 
effectiveness of the set \ single pole 


double throw knife switch having a porce- 
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Here’s Good Advice: 


Relieve Your Fatigue With 
Sleep. Avoid Stimulants 





— is nothing in the world so 
reconstructive as sound, refreshing sleep. 
During sleep the system rids itself of the 
fatigue poisons that have accumulated dur- 
ing the day. The finished elements in the 
food are taken up by the various tissues 
that require rebuilding nutriment. 


It is important that you get plenty of 
health-bringing sleep. Anything that inter- 
feres with your sleep hampers and hinders 
you—mentally and physically. 


A common cause of physical weakness 
and mental depression is the reaction follow- 
ing over-stimulation caused by the drug, caf- 
feine, and other elements found in both 
coffee and tea. 


If you have an idea that coffee or tea 
drinking may be injurious to your health, 
why not stop it for a week or so, and drink 
delicious, fragrant Postum instead. 


Postum is a rich, golden-brown, pure 
cereal beverage. It contains no harmful 
elements of any kind. You can drink Postum 
as many times a day as you or the children 
desire a grateful, refreshing beverage. 


Your grocer sells both forms of Postum: Instant Postum 
(in tins) made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling 
water. Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those 
who prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for fully twenty minutes. 


‘There's a Reason” 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, 






















FORDSrun 34 Miles 





on Gallon of Gasoline 
Wonderful new carburetor. Guaran- 
teed to reduce gasoline bills from 
one-half to one-third and increase 
power of motors from 30 to 50%. 
tart easy in coldest wea’ 


‘Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


ta any car. Attach yourself. Fords 
make as high as de miles to gallon. Other cars show 
proportionatesaving. Send make of car and take advan- 
tage of our special 30-day trial offer. Agents Wanted. 


AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
3390 Medison Street Dayten, Ohie 


eee S.:.:.-_— SC ™” 
eo 
PATHNT PROTECTION ANYONE CAN MAKE MONEY 


Before di lost = te free blank 
form “evidence of Conception’ to be signed and witnessed || acting a8 our sales agent. No money te invest 0 
SANG ASTER "ke ALLWINE samples to ¢ arry. Sell right from our literature. 

good proposition for spare time. Experience with 7. 





ZIP—Cuts Quick. Nee 0 
Every Farm. Built in 3sizes. 



























Originators of the form “‘Evidence of Conception”’ , > - 
427 ovine w .p.c. yements or machinery a big help. Ac id eas—GRA 
Gurusy Guiding ashington, D.C.| [005 E. Hic kory Street, Streator, iiiinois 





























lain base should be inserted in the lead-in 
near the point where this wire enters the 
station and serve as a lightning switch. 
The lead-in wire should connect to the 
center terminal, the wire leading into the 
station to one remaining terminal and the 
ground wire to the other terminal The 
antenna may be switched to the station 
or grounded when not in use by means of 
this switch 

\ suitable ground for the station must 
be provided and in some soils this is a 
very difficult matter. A water pipe affords 
. good ground but in case such a ground is 
not available a long pipe or rod must be 
driven into the grqund and the ground wire 
connected to this. The ground resistance | 
must be as low as it is possible to obtain | 
under conditions. It is often possible to 
bring in a distant station by lowering the 
ground resistance. Sandy soils make a 
very poor ground and in most cases it be- 
comes necessary to drive a pipe or rod 
down to the water soaked soil lying under- 
neath. Another method of obtaining a low 
resistance ground is by burying a number 
of inter-connected wires directly beneath 
the antenna and in the moist earth. These 
wires should parallel the antenna. 

By carefully considering the above sug- 
gestions any amateur should be able to 
construct his antenna and obtain satis- 
factory results. The main point to bear 
in mind is the insulation of the antenna 
from the ground and the low resistance 
grounding of the station. There is only 
one ground and that is the one provided 

s an outlet for the entire system and this 
must be in all eases to the ground side of 
the induction coil. The trouble with a 
good many amateur stations can be traced 
directly to improper insulation of the an- 
tenna and high resistance ground con- 
nections caused by either poor connections 
or soil conditions. By comparing your 

ntenna construction with the foregoing 
perhaps the trouble may be detected and 
I medied. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY MEETS 

The next convention of the American 
Pomological Society will be held in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, November 15th to 17th in 
cooperation with the Mid-West Horticul- 
tural Exposition. The lowa State Horti- 
cultural Society, and perhaps other state 
societies will hold official or unofficial 
meetings in-conjunction with the Am. ‘can 
Pomological Society. Altogether, this 
will comprise the most important horti- 
cultural gathering in the Middle West 
during the year. 

In addition to the educational program, 
the American Pomological Society will 
bring to the Mid-West Exposition fruit 
and nut exhibits from most of the fruit 
growing states and provinces of North 
America. Many of these exhibits will 
enter in competition for the Wilder medals 
which are given by the organization and 
which are so highly prized. : 

Apple judging teams from many of the 
izricultural colleges will compete for a 
cup, to be awarded by the society. 

PRUNING SHRUBS 
We have just moved onto this place 
this spring. We have lots of shrubs around | 
the house and they bloomed well this 
pring but could we cut some of the tops 
f without killing the bushes?—Mrs. 
V. C. H., Ind. 
Your letter would indicate that all your 
shrubs are early blooming and these may 
pruned back as soon as they are thru 
looming. This pruning should not be 
0 heavy, of course, but you may satisfy 
yurself, it will not be injurious to the 
rubs. Rather it will be helpful, for it 

will make the chances better for bloom 
xt season. 
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seal SS eaters 
Have you read the article on page 46) 


on how to cull out the non-layer? 








1% H.P. 
(Battery Equipt) 


SO 


F.O.B. 
FACTORY 


A most remarkable engine value 


To meet the needs of those 
who want a thoroughly de- 
pendable engine at a com- 
paratively small investment, 
we have designed this new 
engine. It is a genuine “Z,” 
and is built to the same 
high standards. Its re- 
markable value has been 
made possible by scientific 
study and large production 
facilities. We believe it one 
of the greatest engine values 
in years. 

The new“Z” Engine hassim- 
ple, high tension battery igni- 
tion; suction fuel 
feed; hit and miss 
governor; positive 
lubrication; quiet 
running spiral cut 
gears; generous bear- 
ing surfaces; renew- 
able die-cast bear- 
ings; parts liable to 
wear are made of 


hardened and ground magneto 





on other “Z” 
Engines 


With high tension 


flywheels are balanced. 
Operates on gasoline alone. 


The engine is wonderfully 
simple—no complicated 
parts—and has clean-cut 
lines. It starts easily, runs 
steadily; requires little at- 
tendance;carburetorrequires 
no adjusting; delivers more 
than rated horse power; con- 
trol lever gives six speed 
changes. Rigid inspection 
insures against flaws and 
minor faults. All parts are 
positively interchangeable 
andeasily accessible. Theen- 
gine is built to give 
years of satisfactory 
service. 


See it at your 
dealer’s 
—or write us 


The “Z”’ Engine has 
been approved by 
and over 300,000 users. 


steel. Thecrankshaft, on eo one 00 ©6tissoldinover5,000 


: 3 HP... 
connecting rod and es we 


100-00 ~6stowns. Your dealer 


camshaft are drop ailfo.b.factory— will give you full 


add freight to your 


forgings. The safety fSwn. 


details. Or write us. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0, 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


aa 
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28 SUCCESS 


TireAgents 


Wanted 
"4000AYear 
ake Big Money 


without risking one cent. I'll start you asI 
have started so many others in a business of 
our own. All or t time. The MELLINGER 

LAN Is revolutionizi ~1~] the tire business. ma 
capital or expericnce needed, 


i Guarantee Your Profits 


Let me prove that you can earn from $100 to 
$400 a month and more, Hundreds. discontented with 
pt Jobe, aoe lL. — LLINGER PLAN and today 


GUARANTEED BY BOND 
<\, 10,000 MILES 


Mellinger Hand Made,over- 
size Cords and Extra Ply Tires 
—the finest, most ceable 
tires made. 1§ 4 

MILEAGE -- others do not. 

Whether you want Cam ~ 


aranteed mil for 
“aelf at LG LOWER WHOLE 

Get —) inside | and 
discounts prices 


My new 
amaze everyone. Better tires 


ac beee moneumay »s business 
roll in. One Billion Dollars will 


be spent for Tires in the next 
few months, Tires are s 






























Salesman 

Kit showin actual 
sections of tires, 
fabric, rubber, 
tubes, etc., in 


few short weeks; A. M. Amigo. ‘San- 
sold $4,024.00 in 7 months; Hincheliff, 
x sells 1,500 first month, Others do as well. 


If You Own a Car, Write Me Quick! 
Don’t buy anybody’s tires until you see these amaz- 
ing values, I appoint only one agent tin each locak- 
ity. 1 will make you a rising offer that will 
give you a set of on F — in first in your lo- 
cality to get my confide Lal coupon 
right now--Get =y FREE {oo that has proven 
the eeaaen key to 


MELLINGER TIRE 





B. L. Mellinger, Pres., 1003 Oak St., Kansa 


Without obligation, send me details of the ara Be. 


Rook and Wholesale Prices and how, withou est ing Bees 


I can become yonr authorized agent. 


money, 








“Rig BargainCatalog} 


Cuts prices to the core on engines, Nay 
spreaders, fence, paint, roofi harness, 
seeds, farm machinery and household neces 
thes. Get Galloway low prices giving .— 
from factory reductions before & ying. Save 
one fourth to eee, Half ‘omililen pleased 
costenpens to Galloway perfection In 
mane ecturing nd cut-the-meion merchan- 
dising . Satisfac teed. Cash or time. 
30 daye trial Sood or free catalog with ite 


thousand: ds of 
or M. GALLOWAY cn 















Thus writes L. 0. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 
Others have done as weil for years with an 







You alone, with one team,can move and oper- 

ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
) « Drills through rock. Can supply with en- 
gineif wanted. Demand for wel!sincreas- 
ing. Write for catalog and easy terms, 


Lisle Mfg. Co., Clarinda, lowa. Bex 355 


$700 Pig 240-ACRE FARM 





h Horses, Poultry, 13 cows and c alves, 

eee mors ved re 1d; 10-room house overiookin 
garag yn 0 with $700 down Page 21 
S TRON r FARM AGENCY, 


Free ‘ 
@28CN Marquette Building, Chicago, 





the banker t 





| hard to sell anything this year 





letter and photo from Milo Windus of 
|Comanche county, Kan., and judging! 
from this picture Milo can ride a horse 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE | 


sFUL 





LOCAL BANKS HELP OUT 
We are always glad to get letters like 
the following telling how local banks, mer- 


| chants or parents help boys and girls get 


started in club work. 


Successful Farming is glad to do part of | 


this work but the help of everyone else is 
needed also, 


Here are two good letters, oné from Clar- 
ence Pickett, Aurora county, 8. Dak., and 


the other one from Audrey Jondahl, Bel- 
trami county, Minn.: 

“I am writing to th u for you kindness in | 
offering to loan me money When we went to get 


said he would loan 
join the club 


sign the note he 
the money for a pig, but I want t 
cents and 
Aurora county, 5. 


Enclosed find 25 
Pickett, 


work. 
again, I am, Clarenc« 
Dak.’ 

“Am returning your papers concerning my loan, 
not that I was displeased in any way, but when I 
went to my bank for their signature, they were try- 
ing to interest boys and girls of our county 
work and suggested I get my loan there as it would 
be more convenient, so I dic 

“Thanking you very much for your kindness and 
wishing your boys and girls success for 1922, I am, 
Audrey Jondahl, Beltrami county, Minn.” 


FINE LETTER FROM | MINNESOTA 
GIRL 


The club editor takes pleasure in pub- | 
lishing the following letter from a Minne-| 
sota farm girl. We regret that space makes | 
it_ impossible for us to publishmany more | 


of these fine lettersfrom boysand girls. Let 
us hear from others and we will publish 
as many as possible. Your experience will | 
be of interest and value to our club page 
readers. This letter is from Martha West- 
fall, Cass county, Minn.: 


“You said you would like to hear other boys’ and | 
I do not wish a loan | 


girls’ experiences on the farm. 
as I have a nice big heifer and two colts. But I 
think the boys’ and girls’ department is a good 
thing. Well, I wear overalls and work in the field. 
I did almost all the plowing last year, which was 


about seventy acres, and did all the harrowing and | 


disking. Thru the summer I plowed the corn and 
potatoes. In the fall I cut the oats with the binder. 


We had about forty-five acres, but it was a poor | 


crop. Part of it we cut for hay. We had forty 
acres in hay. I mowed most of it and raked all of 
it. I helped haul it too. I certainly like the farm. 
Our corn was the best crop. We had about fifteen 
ucres in and put most of it in the silo 

“I had two acres of potatoes this year, and sold 
ould not sell any more, as it is 
We have eighteen 
head of cattle, seven horses, and three hogs. We 
have 340 acres of land We have about 110 acres 
broke but we are going to break more this vear 
We have about eighty acres in pasture. We have 
not much fruit here except blueberries and straw- 
berries. We usually have plenty of watermelons 

“Well, I have written a long letter and cannot 
do not suppose this will 


thirty bushels, but 


think of anything else 


be much good, but when I read Willie Wordelman’s 


letter I made up my mind to write 


DETERMINED TO GET AN EDUCA- 
TION 

I am a great lover of Successful Farm- 

ing and am especially interested in boys’ 

and girls’ clubs. I would like to get 





started raising something of my very own | 


but have no money to start with. I see 
you help some boys and girls and maybe 
you would help me get a start. I am de- 
termined to find some way to earn money 
to get a good education. I love to live on 
a farm. I am living in the country now 
but not far from town.—Doris Washburn 
Mich. 


LIKES THE HOG BUSINESS 
What boy doesn’t like some kind of live- 
stock and a good horse to ride? 


just as well as the Comanche Indians who 
used to ride over the plains of Kansas. 


| Some tell us that horses are going out of 


Iilinois | 
i 


date on the farms but the club editor 
doesn’t believe it and hopes that every boy 
and girl will learn to ride and care for 
them. 

Milo is another of our loan club mem- 
bers and has made a good start in the hog 
business for himself. He expects to make 


FARMING 


BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DEPT, 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 


in order that every boy and | 
girl may become an owner and join a club. | 


th anking you | 


in club |} 


Here is a | 
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|}enough money out of hogs to go to hig 
school and college. He likes music, too, 
but here is Milo’s letter which we are sur 
our readers will enjoy. Let us hear fror 
other loan club members and other bo 
and girls telling of their experience on t! 
farm: 





| 


| 











Milo Windus, Kansas. 


| “I have re¢ ave my cancelled note and your 
letter asking me to send you my story and photo- 
graph. I am enclosing my picture and here go 

the story: 

| “I started in with a registered Duroc Jersey bred 
gilt that cost me $40. I kept her a few months an! 
on July 21st she raised me seven pigs. At six month: 
| of age I ‘sold them for $120. The feed cost me $39, 
so that leaves me $81 clear profit. 

“I have my sow left and intend to raise two litters 
from her this year. I am letting my sow run on 
~~ in season, and feeding her corn, ground 
cafir and skimmed milk. She now weighs about 
400 pounds and will bring pigs about the 15th of 
March 

“I am 12 years old and in the 7th grade in tl 
public school and in the 2nd grade in the musi 
school. I am using my hog profits to pay for n 
| music lessons. I think the hog business is all rig! 
t and it is a money making proposition. I aim to g 

to high school and college if I can make enoug 
| money to go. 

I have a saddle mare and I am sending you | r 
picture with me on her. She is 17 years old and 
| ““go-getter."’ I am riding her to school and aft 
the cattle. 
| “I live on a farm with my parents, eight miles 
| south of town. I have two sisters and cne brot! 
| older than I. Thanking you for helping me get n 
| sow, I remain, Milo Windus, Comanche county, 
Kans. 








WILL ORGANIZE CLUB WORK 

“I received our copy of Successful Farming 
yesterday. The first thing which I dois look for th 
boys’ and girls’ club page, and while reading it, |! 
saw a letter of Perry Mirchell of Washington county 
im Will you please send me Perry's address, or 
better, tell him to write me. I will be glad to se: 
| him or at least write him and take up club matters 
with him. 
| “We have two canning clubs in our county, but 
| we will have more in the near future. My brother 
| and I own a Duroc Jersey pig each. 1 am interested 
| in club work and am trying to make arrangements 
to organize clubs. Club work keeps boys and girl: 
} 
| 
' 


| 


on the farm—the citizens of the future are our boy< 
and girls of today. Boys and girls are Uncle Sam's 
best crop of all. 

‘I am teaching school this year and like it fine 
| IT am enjoying it, for I love to be among boys and 
| girls 

‘“Tllinois has 95 county farm bureaus organized 
only seven counties have no farm bureaus. Wash 
ington county is one of the seven. Now we hav: 
organized a temporary club, of which I am secr« 
tary. I hope it will not be long before we can or- 
ganize. Then we hope to do our boys and girls 
justice by giving our elub program in full. 

‘| would be glad to hear from boys and girls 
Yours for boys’ and girls’ club work and the devel 
}opment of the most profitable and permanent 
| system of our agriculture. 

‘I am but 18 years old and am teaching my first 
year. I secured twenty-seven subscriptions for 
Successful Farming in this vicinity two years ag 
and hope they are all taking it yet. 

“Yours for success, Martin H. Schaeffer, Wash- 
ington county, Il. 


| MUST MAKE THE FARM ATTRACTIVE FOR 
THE GIRLS TOO 


“T have been reading the boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ment in Successful Farming for a long time and am 
| quite interested in it. There are no clubs around 

here of any kind. I am a girl of 16 years. I live 
with my father and mother on a 160-acre farm. 

And I can truly say that it takes about as much 

grit to keep the girls on the farm as well as the boys 

And I surely want to get interested in some business 
I would be very much pleased, I assur: 


of my own 
yuld write me explaining the loan busi- 


you, if you w 











ness because I think I would like to get a loan from 
vou. I expect about the first thing is to purchase 
a couple of pigs.—Cleo Peebles, Missouri.’ 

Note:—Our note and loan plan was sent to Miss 
Peebles as it will be to others who wish to get 
started in business for themselves. Life on the 
wm is made pleasant where boys and girls own 
ymething, have its care and are able to make a few 
lars of their own. 





AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM 
MISSOURI BOY 
“T have been reading the letters that other boys 
and girls write to you and thot I would like tobe 
of the club members without a loan of money 
{ have a few things I could sell .o buy some pigs, 
ttle and other farm animals 


One bicycle, about....... oct eceton $20.00 
One camera, about............... osoe 200 
One 2-year-old heifer................. 25.00 
CP 6 3096048 660R 65664600 60e 8s ee 

$82.50 


“Will you please send me a letter about the club 
snd tell me what the fee is to join. I am a boy 
+ years old and live on a 320-acre farm. I planted 
40 acres of corn last year and plowed it over twice. 
[ trap in the winter and last year I c ‘¥- as fol- 
lows: 7 civits, $4.50; 8 skunks, $9.50; 1 opossum, 
75 cents—total, $14.75. 
“I like to work en the farm.—Perry Carter, 
Guilford, Mo.’ 
Note:—Successful Farming established a loan 
club over five years ago thru which we loan ms 
to ‘boys and girls to help them secure young stoc 
r seed. We are sending a copy of our plan to 
erry, who sent in the above fine letter and a copy 
will be sent to other boys and girls on request. 
All boys and girls financed should join the local 
ys’ and girls’ club thru the county agent or club 
went or thru the state club leader. 


MY BANK LOANED ME THE MONEY 
The following letter from a Louisiana boy tells 
about a pig club they are forming and that the 
yme bank will loan money to help other boys take 
p club work. We are always glad to hear about 
banks, merchants and parents loaning money to 
»vs and girls to help them get startec. This is good 
isiness for the home banks and Successful Farm- 
cannot hope to do all of this good work. It is so 

g * that everybody should help in order that every 
and girl may become an owner and producer 

id lay up a nest egg for an education or starting 
winess later on. Read what Harold Martin of 
yuisiana writes: 
“I want to write you and tl for offering 

» loan me money with which to buy a hog. My 
home bank has consented to loan boys of our town 
1oney at same percent of interest. We also are 
rming a pig club. We have no county agent but 
re trying to get one. I have bought my hog, a 
gistered Duroc Jersey, and paid $25 for her at six 
myths of age. She we — over two hundred 
inds. Do you think I made a good investment? 
named her “Grace She sure is a beauty.— 
Harold Martin, Bienville county, La. 


* 
1anK you 





WHAT I OWN 


I take the Successful Farming and like it fine. I 
e th» boys and girls page best 
,. am going to tell you what Iown. I have 


‘red cow five years old, $50; one sow (Duroc), 
ten months old, $15; one ritle, $7, and many other 
things too numerous to mention, making a total 

rbout $80 
I am thirteen years old and live in the country, 
ro to the country school and am in the seventh 
ie. I don't like to live in town. I think I will 
my cow and hog od get a registered hog or 
, —Ms arion Gaylord, Garfield county, Okla. 
Note: The club editor will be glad to hear what 
r girls and boys own and of your plans for the 
ture. If you want a loan to help you get started 
business, write for our loan plan.! 





I _~ urd my neighbor boys talking about, your 
club. I would like to know how I could join 
loan club.”"—George Kratz, Cheyenne county, 


r 
r. 


VACATION 
Every boy and girl should have a vaca- 
n of some kind. School days are over 
1 the club editor hopes that every boy 
d girl may enjoy a visit to relatives or 
imping expedition, a hike to the woods 
1 the old “swimming hole.”’ Club 
nbers and other boys as well as girls 
tour their county and district to see 
it other boys and girls are doing in club 
rk and farm activities. Plan a vacation 
| write the club editor of your experi- 
e and send some pictures taken on your 
Ds 
SALUTE THE FLAG 
Decoration day has just passed and 
lependence day, July 4th, will soon be 
re. It is fitting that we observe such 
s by displaying the flag of our coun- 
, the Stars and Sripes. Here is the 
-dge of allegiance which every boy and 
should commit to memory: 
“I pledge allegiance to my flag and to 
Republic for which it stands. One 
ition, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 


cir 
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KEEN KUTTER 


The Keen Kutter 


you use it. 


cannot soon dull. 
tools. 


not mean more!. 
Retailers everywhere. 


=i, ©. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


Simmons Hardware Co. 





Your Certainty 


trademark, 
stamped on a Chisel, says the Tool 
will make good through all the years 
It says the Chisel is 
one solid piece of fine, tough steel, 
tempered to hold an edge hard use 
It guarantees you 
the most value money can buy in 
It never meant less than 
that to any tool-buyer—and it could 
Sold by leading 


“‘The recollection of QUALITY remains 
long after the PRICE is forgotten’’ 


Simmons 








Our prices on Keen Kutter tools have been reduced. 
Ask your Hardware Store about today’s values. 


KEEN KUTTER 














Gan You Fill: 





are mechanically ss Waers TODAY =<" 


ustrated book; tells 
+ you aa to yy about 
F, REE ; World’s Greatest 
TRADE SCHOOL 
~~ I ~ a 75 ie _ 
No colored students accepted. 


LOW ROUND TRIP 


HOMESEEKERS FARES 
Via The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


One fare plus $2 for the round trip. Tickets 
on sale first and third Tuesday of each 
month, from March to November inclusive, 
to points in Montana, North Dakota, Sou ith 
Dakota, Idaho and Washington. Return 
limit 21 days. Stopovers allowed _at any 
point in Homeseekers territory. Get out 
into this land of Golden opportunity. 
Observe for yourself the exceptional open- 
ings for farmers and business men. For 
full information write, 


H. F. HUNTER, General Agent, 
Cc. M, & St. P. Ry., Chicago, Illinois 


EVERYBODY EATS EVERY DAY 


You can handle Sugar, Flour, Canned Goods, Dried 
Fruit, Coffee and entireline of groceries as well as Paints, 
Roofing, Aluminum Ware and Automobile Oils, with 
no rent to pay; no money invested; take large orders 
from samples.Goods are guaranteed and proven quality; 
selling experience not necessary. Steady, profitable 
work for ‘“‘workers”. Address Hitchcock-Hill Co, 
Dept.201,Chicage, Ill. References : “Any Ba Bank or Express Co. 


LIGHTNING RODS Oid fine insurance com- 
panies now giving a 10% 


discount on our make of rods—making it an agents 

















harvest. rite for agency. L. H. DIDDIE CO. , Harshfield, Wis 


Before fin 


S the ay my ~~ Radiator Co. at $150a month. Big 
concerns can’t wait—need “ys trained men Now. 


ce—no books; 
This Joh? 22223522 
ob $200 Sp 9600 mort 5 to garage mans- 









AUTO MECHANICS course at the 
WEENEY A SCHOOL Runscey is grabbed 











—Arm swing motion. We haveonly one w— 
our biggest and best (at advertised price). y bey 
foe for any saw. vor divest frum tale 

or Terms—Iimmediate 

Ship’t. Tree Saw at small extra cost. Catalog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

1610 Oakland Avenue, HANSAS CITY, MO. 

1610 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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(aQUR JUNIORS 
Am FARMERS #1 


KAFIR: THE DRY LAND CORN 


Cho world got along pretty 
well fir for centuries before the 
W in 1 for more centuries 
af ve wonder what we would do 
without this grain now that it has been 

| ) Tul 

It was 1876 centennial expo- 
s nin Philadel; t kafir was first 
‘ bited in America. vas In an exhibit 

from Natal, a rt of Africa, to 
whi he grain is native. There were two 
varieties on exhibi and immediately 
one them was secured by the Georgia 
st experiment tion It was culti- 
\ id selected for several vears and 
very widely distributed The United 
States department of agriculture secured | 
seed very early, getting it from the Georgia 


ion. 

Such is the brief story of how kafir, the 
dry land corn, came to America. When 
you come right down to it, isn’t this a fine 
illustration of the value of world fairs and 
expositions? Here is kafir, grown for 
centuries and centuries in Africa, and yet 
unknown till it eame to our country in an 
exhibit from its native country. Now that 





it is here it is grown for a grain crop by 
nearly all farmers in the drier sections of 
the United States Its drought-resistant 
qualities are marvelous and peculiar 
Kafir gets all the moisture it can from the 
soil, being more efficient at this than corn. 
because of its long-continued growth in the 
fall. But the thing which makes it so good 
in semi-arid sections is its ability to cease | 
growth and remain dormant in dry 

seasons, even for several weeks during a 

protracted or long-continued drouth. Sup- 

pose a hot wind comes, as hot winds have 

a habit of doing where I used to live in 

Kansas. This sensible kafir plant simply ; 
rolls its leaves up and there it may remain | 
without growth for weeks. Then the rains 
may come, and with plenty of moisture 
again in the soil, growth begins at once as 
if nothing had happened. 

This valuable erop has another use in 
the South, especially. It is grown. for 
fodder or forage. In fact, it is said that 
for that it is as valuable as for grain. 

There are three principal varieties of 
kafir, the red, the white and the blackhull 
The red makes a little more grain and 
fodder than the white, but it is not so good 
as feed, because the seed coat contains an 
astringent or puckery substance that 
doesn’t appeal to the appetite of livestock. 
However, the blackhull vaniety contains 
none ot this, and its y ield is as large as the 
red, so many consider it the best of all 

Kafir is used in this country chiefly as 
a livestock feed All kinds of livestock 
relish it, and eat it verv readily Work 
horses do fine on it, or a mixture of kafir 
meal and oats, equal parts ground to- 
gether. The grain ought to be ground for 
most stock unless fed in the head, and 
often the whole head is ground just as the 
whole ear of corn is often ground to corn- 
and-cob me il. Viany a herd of horses and 
colts has lived thru the winter on kafir 
alone, being fed the fodder and grain direct 
from the stack. 

Cattle fatten on kafir properly fed. Here 
again the grain should be ground. Kafi1 
meal is much used in feeding calves, and 
hogs. With skimmiulk kafir meal has shown 





fine results. It isastarchy grain and must 
have skimmilk, tankage. middlings. o1 
alfalfa pasture, all protein feeds, in order 
to get the most out of the grain. It doesn’t 
quit m ip to rm as grain ior live- 
st l gr mn 
but grov fir, it certainly is more 
‘ ' 

~ | 
{ ed | 
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The power you may never need 


HOUGH you may never have occasion to draw 
fe the reserve power of your Westinghouse 
Battery, the mental serenity you derive from knowing 
it is there is priceless. 

Westinghouse Batteries carry the name, reputation 
and guarantee of the world-recognized sponsors of the 
air brake, automatic railway signals and other appli- 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ATTENTION. Get 
acquainted with this 
superior service cre- 
ated by Westinghouse. 
It is for YOUR bat- 
tery, no matter what 
make it is. 1800 
Westinghouse Service 





Stations. 
ances for safety in transportation. They are not only 
rugged in construction, vigorous and resourceful in 
WESTINGHOUSE action, but are built “oversize.” Their extra plate-area 
RADIO —running as high as 25 per cent in common sizes— 
BATTERIES means larger capacity, longer life, greater dependabil- 


eliminate all bat- 
tery trouble in 
radio sets. “A” 
and “B” types. 


ity. Truly this is the kind of battery you have been 
looking for! 
One quality battery—the best Westinghouse cam build! 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvale, Pa. 


; STINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES § 

















make the best outside white 
paint money can buy, thin 25 lbs. 
of CARTER WHITE LEAD with 
1 gal. of linseed oil. Nothing could 
be simpler, nothing is more econ- 
omical. CARTER WHITE LEAD 
is simply concentrated white paint. 


Write for “Painting with Lead and 
Oil.” 16 pages of useful information, 
and color card, sent free on request. 


Carter White Lead Co. 


Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 


12042 S. Peoria St. 











[ CHANGE POWER AS YOU CHANGE JOBS , Bestest machine 





Busiest machine 


Wonderful value 


1% to 6 H. P. just as you need it. 
at less than pre- 
war price. Never was 


The one economical engine on gINE 
EN such an engine bargain. 


all farm jobs up to6 H.P. 

Saves investment, 

upkeep, time. Direct from factory to you. Learn 

Portable. about this wonderful farm helper. 
Kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. 

Write for description and factory price. 


























demand for wheat substitutes increased | 
the use of kafir as human food quite a | 
bit. It can be used in most ways that corn | 
can be used asa meal. It is a little strong- | 
er and most people like it right off, but 
some others have to learn to like it. May- 
be it is like olives from that standpoint. 
It is said by cooks who have their 
practice up to the minute that one has to 
cook kafir meal longer than cornmeal. 
Kafir meal mush is good and wholesome, 
and kafir products are also used as a base 
for yeast bread, gingerbread, cookies, etc. 
[t can also be grown as a popcorn, accord- 
ing to the department of agriculture. 
One lesson we ought not to forget from 
this kafir is that no matter how discourag- 
ing a climate may be, some place there 
may be valuable crops to suit that climate. 
Our United States department of agricul- 
ture has explorers searching the world for 
crops which may be adapted to our coun- 
try. This work has not been very largely 
talked about, but anyone can see that the 
many hundreds upon hundreds of thou- 
sand acres of kafir, growing where corn 
would die, show what a foreign grain can 
sometimes do for American farmers. 


A UTILITY BARN 

Under the roof of the structure shown 
in the photograph is combined an imple- 
ment shelter, workshop, toolhouse, horse 
barn, storage for hay, straw and feed, an 
engine and feed grinding room, together 
with a pressure tank. There is no con- 
fusion or overlapping. Half of the lower 
floor space is given over to tools and 











machinery and half to the horses and feed. 
Che machinery side is equipped with three 
20-foot sliding door panels which permit 
isy access to its 1,200 square feet of floor 
ace. At either end of the building are 
vo 10-foot doors. The one at the left 
ves access to space allotted to the storage 
small tools and similar equipment while 
one at the right opens into a well- 
signed workshop and repair room. The 
tire floor space on this side of the build- 

¢ is unobstructed by walls so that while 
pairing implements it is possible to 
ring them into close proximity to the 
rk bench and tool cabinets. The other 

f of the lower floor is walled off from 

e machinery part and is given over to 
e horse stalls, harness, feed storage and 
ed grinding rooms. The upper floor is 
portioned about equally to the storage 
hay and straw. These are brought in 
their respective ends of the building, 
ch of which is provided with a hay door. 


O. C., Til. 





GOOD PHOTOGRAPHING AND BAD 
Continued from page 12 . 
Common practice among professional 
1g photographers is to get the camera as 
»w down as possible and “shoot up” on 
he subject, but I think this is overdoing it. 
Che picture that appeals to the average 
rmer is not a freakish looking one, but a 
true likeness so that he sees the animal at 
s best. 
I do not like retouching, but it is a 
inmon practice and when cleverly done 
n hardly be detected. If the animal | 
rits it a good picture can be made if 
ough time and patience is exercised. 
Remember, the things needed are} 
itience, an eve for detail, a clean camera 
nd a good subject to work on. 
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Invest in the 
Crop-Saving Binder 
of 1922 


Today’s McCormick, Deering, and Milwau- 
kee binders are marvels of skill and good 
workmanship, improved in many ways over 
the binders of ten years ago. The better steels 
and bearings and other refinements in con- 
struction make for longer service, for lighter 
draft, and for lasting satisfaction. 


At your first opportunity, look over the 
binder of 1922. See the outside reel support, 
the grain-saving floating elevator, the durable 
pitman and its advantage of quick removal, the 
new durable woven straps for the canvases. 
Study the modern bundle carrierand the tongue 
truck that steadies the load and carries half of it. 
The new McCormick, Deering, and Milwaukee 
binders are capable of harvesting economies 
that invariably surprise the new owner. 


Will your binder stand the test this season? 
Harvest is no time to be risking trouble with 
an old machine, too long repaired, outdated, 
and outworn. 


If any doubt is in your mind, invest in the 
crop-saving machine sold by your McCormick- 
Deering Dealer. Remember that you will find 
the new McCormick, Deering, or Milwaukee 
the more efficient for each added year of re- 
pairing given an old binder. Put yourself in 
readiness for such harvesting difficulties as 
rough fields, and long, short, lodged, and 
tangled grain, etc. 


Safeguard the harvest by the use vi strictly high- 
grade twine (McCormick-Deering-International). 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


. of America 7 
Chicago (/ncorporated) USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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TIRED BACKS AND EXTRA STEPS 


Experienced Users Say an Overhead Track and Carrier Will Save Them 


farmer in the last generation is the overhead track and 

carrier. It is atime-saver, aback-saver, astep-saver. It 
ig probably the most popular appliance ever offered to lighten 
the farm work. 

“Tt is a fact,”’ said a farm building specialist not long ago 
“that the overhead track and carrier is so popular that olc 
barns are being remodeled in order to make it possible to use 
the carrier. I know of any number of instances where new 
barn: have been planned entirely around this appliance. 

“lhe larger the farm, the more important it is to have this 
convenience, for you can do a great many things with an over- 
head track, and where the farm work is heavy, or the labor 
factor a problem, the overhead track will go a surprisingly 

ways towards solving it. 

“I know of one case where a dairyman had been forced to 
keep one man in the dairy barn all the time in order to do the 
necessary work there. He remodeled his barn and installed 
an overhead track so that it was possible to get all around the 
interior with it. The result was that he was able to get along 
without this man in the barn and could do the work himself in 
a short time.” 

The overhead track makes it possible to do a multitude of 
things in the barn. It is not merely a litter and manure carrier, 
altho on that score alone it is well worth consideration. It can 
be used to carry all feed to the animals from the storage bins 
and the silos. It can be used to carry milk cans from the 
barn to the milkhouse. Dozens of uses will suggest themselves to 
the busy man. 

An Iowa farmer whose buildings were grouped close together 
had the overhead track so arranged that it ran all around the 
buildings, making it possible to run the carriers to any build- 
img, crib or bin, that he wished to reach. If he needed corn for 
the hogs, it was a simple matter to run the carrier down to the 
eornerib, load up and run it down to the hog pen, which ran 
up to the overhead track. Feeding was the work of only a few 
minutes, instead of making several 


O*: of the greatest appliances which has been offered the 


you never fail to do it. You fill the litter carrier, give it a push 
and it runs down the track, out the backdoor and down to 
the end of the line where it automatically dumps itself into a 
manure-spreader which we keep there all the time. Just as 
soon as the spreader is full, we haul it out to the fields. In 
that way we do not have a dung-heap in the feedlot or against 
the side of the barn, and we.are getting the utmost in fertility 
out of the manure by getting it to the fields as soon as possible.” 

Cleanliness goes a long way in the modern dairy barn; get- 
ting rid of the waste promptly, as is made possible by the 
overhead track and carrier, has been the difference between 
success and failure on many farms. In a certain section of 
Minnesota they tell about an oldtime dairyman who got into 
trouble with the authorities by reason of the quality of his 
milk. 

He became discouraged and sold out to a young greenhorn 
from the agricultural college. The young fellow was told 
almost as soon as he took possession that he could never 
sell milk from that herd. People wouldn’t buy it. But the 
young man remodeled the barns, repaired them, put in concrete 
floors and a litter carrier and cleaned up the old place. Then he 
advertised that fact to his trade. He has one of the best herds 
in the community now and no one ever questions the quality 
of his products. 

“My sixteen-year-old boy takes care of the barns, two of 
them, and the feedlots with our litter carrier,” said a south- 
eastern lowa farmer last summer. “I never touch a forkful 
from one month to the next. The boy forks it up into the 
carrier, runs the carrier out to a wagonbox, dumps it, then 
when the box is full he hauls it to the fields and forks it over 
the ground. 

“It is easy work for him and he takes pride in keeping the 
barn cleaned up, spick and span all the time. I know that 
nothing we have put in the barn in twenty years has brought 
all of us the satisfaction and the actual returns that the litter 
carrier and the concrete floor has brought. A man may not 

care a whole lot about keeping clean 
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trips to the crib, one was sufficient. 
He did not have to keep a wagonbox 


6 a if he has a dirt floor or a plank flocr in 


his barn, but let him put in concrete 
and he will be working the litter carrier 





of corn standing near the pen all 
the time. And so he not only saved 
steps and a tired back, but he had 
the use of the wagon at all times. 
A Minnesota dairyman has the 
track running from the dairy barn 
to the milkhouse. When he wants 
to take the milk to the milkhouse, he 
merely takes the old litter carrier off 
the track, fastens a heavy chain 
equipped with hooks to the carriage, 
and hooks up the cans and moves 
long as easy as you please! He carries 
three full cans of milk, his daily 
production, on one trip in this way. 
“The most valuable feature I find 
in the- carrier,”’ said a Polk county, 
lowa, farmer, “is that it is so easy to 
clean up the barn every morning that 



























overtime to keep clean. And that is 
just what makes it worthwhile!’’—-C. 8. 


Herbert Hoover says: ‘The basis 
of child welfare is health and physical 
development; the foundation of child 
health lies in proper feeding. In its 
broad aspects, the proper feeding of 
children revolves around a public re- 
cognition of the interdependence of 
humans upon dairy cattle. The white 
race cannot survive without dairy 
products.” Itis the sacred right of 
your children to be as healthy as 

nowledge can make them. 





























Some new barns and some old barns remodeled. The track shown in picture on ‘eft is used to carry feedto the hoghouse. The lower center picture shows 
an old bars in which a carrier was installed, running the track out thru a door that was seldom used before. 
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Here’s the Kind of Suit a 
Real Man Likes to Wear 


F you choose to buy fads and frills in your next 
suit—those fads and frills which, because they 
cost the manufacturer thousands of dollars to pro- 
duce, directly increase your own suit cost—then 
Clothcraft Clothes will not interest you. They’re 
not that kind. 


They’re sturdy, sensible, real-man suits—every 
one guaranteed to have a long life of good looks and 
satisfactory service. ‘‘Common sense in clothes’ 
describes them exactly. 


Only the best of cloth—only the best of work- 
manship, in a plant where every step in production 
has been reduced to bedrock cost—these are the 
things which stamp Clotheraft Clothes with the  & 
approval of men whose clothing-dollar buys the 
utmost in men’s wear. 

IMPORTANT! Wouldn’t you like to see, and feel, and 


test for yourself actual samples of our wonderful Cloth- 
craft Serge? Send today for our Serge Folder—It is FREE! 


—_— 


And it contains models made up in Clotheraft Serge. Clothcraft Serge Specials a 
THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. eH hoes se en as 
2168 West 53rd Street Cleveland, Ohio os No. 7132 (Brown) $29 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTH ES 


* The CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
in YOUR TOWN 





Here’s how the Dollars are ous manufacturing “short cuts’? which which overcasts the fly on the trousers . 
4 help keep costs down, and turns it in one operation, This is "4 
Saved for YOU For instance, this “felling” machine just another way—one of a score—in af 
HE manufacturers of Clotheraft joins cloth, canvas and lining at the which Clothcraft cuts down manufactur- 4 
Clothes have reduced production armhole in a single opera- ing costs, to bring you better value at a a3 
ts toa minimum to save you dollars Pa tion, at a fraction of the lower price. of 
nh every suit you buy. rip cost and time re quired Add to all these money-sav- ‘é ' 
rst of all; Clothcraft purchases raw by the old hand-felling. pe ere tle | 


And the work is better 
done, now, too. 
Then there is the inter- 
esting little over-caster 


terials in such enormous quantities 

iat substantial savings are effected at 
the start. And in the second place, ex- 
rience has taught Clothcraft numer- 


of manufacturing experience 2 
and you'llrealize WHY it is 
that Clotheraft suits are to- 
day’sunrivalled suit values, 
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Pictured above is the new double- 
walled, double-draft, rapid cooking 
Giant SUPERFEX Burner found only on 
the latest model New Perfection Oil 
Cook Stove. 

Arthe right is shown the 4-burner model 
(No. 304 with New Perfection Oven) of 
this new speedy oil stove equipped with 
ONE Giant SUPERFEX Burner and three 
Standard SUPERFEX Burners having the 
same double-walled, double-draft con- 
struction as the Giant. 





Other models are—the 3-burner, No. 303; 
and the 2-burner, No. 302. Each model 
of the new 300 Series has one Giant 
SUPERFEX Burner. 





PERFECTIO 


Canadian inquiries regarding these new ranges should 
be addressed to The Perfection Stove Company, 
Limited, Sarnia, Ontario, manufacturers in Canada of 
the famous Blue Chimney New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. 


gas and ts absolutelg °*: 
reliable. 
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at fast! 


The Kind of Range 
Youve Always Wanled 


4 be world’s largest makers of oil stoves 
and ranges have crowned their achieve- 
ments with the production of an oil stove that 
cooks as fast as gas and is absolutely reliable. 


Its speed and success are all in the New 
SUPERFEX Burner which grills a minute steak, 
roasts a leg of mutton, bakes a chicken pie 
or preserves a kettle of fruit in proper time— 
fast or slow—for each operation, be it an in- 
tense searing flame or a gentle simmering heat. 


Over four million housewives already appre- 
ciate the reliability, safety, economy an 
comfort of the New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stove. This new burner adds quickness and 
absolute heat control to the sturdy virtues 
of these New Perfection Models. 


To accommodate the SuPERFEX Burners and 
the Giant SUPERFEX, we have constructed a 
stove that for beauty, strength, smartness, 
convenience, completeness and all-around 
satisfaction, sets a new standard. Now on 
exhibition for the first time—America over. 
Visit your dealer. 


These new (Series 300) models of the New 
Perfection line, equipped with the revolu- 
tionizing SUPERFEX Burners, are additional 
to the long established, regular New 
Perfection Line. The Series 30 New 
Perfection models, famous and favored the 
world over, continue to be the most 
popular oil stoves made at their price. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Also Makers of ALADDIN Utensils and PERFECTION Oil Heaters 
7713 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


What you getin 
this new stove- 
See it NOWat 


your dealers. 


1. Cooking speed of the giant gas 
burner—in the Giant SuperFex 
burner. 

Cooking speed of the standard 
gas burner—in the standard 
size SuperFex burner. 


2. Abundant heat that is abso- 
lutely clean and odorless. 


3. Greater economy and relia- 
bility of Cooking with 
kerosene oil. 


4. Operating convenience and 
new time-saving features. 


5. Handsome, sturdy, long-lived 
stove with higher and bigger " 
Aladdin Quality Porcelain 
Enameled Cooking .Top, and 
new base shelf for utensils. 


6. The New Perfection quality— 
standard the world over. 


7. Two sizes of Surerrex Burners 
—one Giant and three Stand- 
ard Superrex Burners. 


8. A new (more beautiful) Gray 
Enamel finish on all chimneys. 








The Giant Surerrex Burner is 7 
inches in diameter, the largest oil 
cook stove burner and the most 
powerful ever marketed. 


Look for the name SUPERFEX 








on the Gray Burners. 


Di Cook. Sfoves € Ranges 
PUPERFEX Surners 
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Chas. Rowe, Stella, Mo., saved 
56 on one order, J. Simpson, 
of Custer, LiL, saved 863 on his 
order. N. Leggett, Boulder, Col., 
saved $60 on one order. 
Over 600,000 farmers have found that bay- 
ing my high quality, guaranteed 


Ready Roofing 
Wear Best Paints 
and Wire Fencing 


on my Direct-from-Factory-Freight-Paid Plan 
saves them big money. If you need Ready Roof- 
ing, Paints or Fencing, write today for my 


Latest Cut Prices 


Yoo will be surprised at the big saving you 
can make. Write to- 

day and get my 

cut price catalog. 

The Brown 
Fence and 


JIM 
BROWN 
SELLS 
DIRECT 
FROM 
FACTORY 
TO YOU 
FREIGHT 
PREPAID” 





You Save More Money 


When You Buy 
PENDERGAST FENCE, 


This year you will buy fence 
where you can get the most for 
your money. Pendergast Fence 
Prices are low in keeping now 
with farm product prices. 


The same 
Pleased thousands of 
maintained. It's all 


high quality that has 
farmers is 
guaranteed. 


Write for New Folders and Prices 





437 Division St. 
Eikhart, ind, 


236 Eaton St 
Fort Madison, ta. 


sepenccevirreetcsgegueer werner VUETREDETTREEROLEOGOOTTREREDDAET IED Dts ee 

FILL OUT THE COUPON NOW! = 

I Co., = 

Pe rgast Fence Folder and new = 

BUGEED. . co cccvecccceccceseccocosccooceceee = 
RBBIOES. oo ccccccesecs State... .cccccece : 
THT LLL LLL Mt 








tning may leave your buildings in ashes. 


A flash of ligt 
Barnett System guarantees protection tolifeand property. 


No losses where our copper rods are used. 


AGENTS WANTED. Ee lemar na. An ick profits. 


Ed. Petrie 

D went, ox arust ! » tw ar days 

Ww teac a tl b — Wri te for agents prices 
f cable «a a oad lightning box 

J06. A. BARNETT & CO., MNFRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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 Oereeecaaeaaaeeaeeral 
@ Cents per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 


terics, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 
Kokomo Fence Mfg. Co. Dept. 423 Kokomo, Ind. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


R “*! saved 20 centsa rod’’ 
‘Got it From } rites Martin Wagner, 


So etore's t. Anthony, Ind. Think 
Pate Direct) of it! YOU, too, CAN 
‘ ake Cx SAVE. Write today for 


our big 100-page Catalog 
showing Lowest Prices 
on Farm, Poultry, Lawn 
Fence, Posts, Gates. It's Free 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 220 MUNCIE, IND. 


COR WAR VESTER Contr and piles on hs ~ 
fears So aie in A state ies Coen 

estimonia catalog FR showing 

SFEn's? cb., Kan. 
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STANDARD RATION PROVES BEST 

The standard cornbelt ration of corn, 
alfalfa, corn silage, cottonseed meal and 
| salt took the lead as a practical ration for 
Steers in tests just completed at the Iowa 





experiment station. Seven lots of seven 
ordinary steers each were fed on different 
rations to determine what one could 


rious roughages when 


|afford to pay for \ 
The steers 


ind corn sil ize 





po ! ire cheap. 

were purchased last October at Kansas 
| City and were run on pasture until Decem- | 
| ber he initial cost was $5.46 per ewt.; | 
the feeding period lasted 118 days. Three 
hogs followed each group ind hog fains 
| were credited to the steers. 


e wrnbelt 


Che lot fed on the standard 
The 


|} ration paid a profit of $13 per head. 
daily gain was 2.65 pounds at a 


| average 
cost of $10.39 per ewt. This group was 
valued by packers’ representatives at 


$8.25 per cwt. on Chicago basis or $7.25 
in the home feedvards. 
\ red clover hay-shelled 


seed meal ration produced the next best 


corn-cotton- 








returns with average daily gains of 2.48 
pounds at a cost per ewt. of $10.14. This 
|group brought ten cents less than the 
first Lots fed corn fodder instead of si- 
lage,and the standard ration minus the 
grain, lost small amounts to their feeders 
ultho these rations were not the least de- 
sirable Lots fed mixed clover and tim- 
otuny re d clove r re -t] ird LO one-half, 
timothy, one-half to two-thirds) and tim- 
othy alone as roughage w th shelled corn 
and cottonseed meal made poor gains 


showing ih some of the groups 


Che poor 

was due to the steers being very common 
grade, altho in general the results were 
encouraging for the future of cattle feed- 


ing. Cattle raisers depend for their success 
upon the domestic market. Beef pro- 
duced in the cornbelt at our costs of pro- 
duction cannot compete with cheaply 
produced meats foreign markets can ob- 
tain. However, there is considerable 
satisfaction in knowing that there is a 
| large decrease of cattle as compared with a 
year ago and a greater demand than at 
|any time in the past quarter century. 
HELP YOUR STOCK WIN 

| Proper handling of the show animal 
in the show ring will often produce the 
prize winner Improper handling will 
often lose a place for a deserving animal. 
| It is not an uncommon sight, especially 
in the western stock shows, to see a per- 
fectly good animal stand slovenly indif- 
|ferent while the judge looks him over, 
and while the keeper stands still more 
slovenly indifferent gossiping at the other 
end of the rope with some neighbor. Did 
it ever occur to you at a stock show that 
it was not the animal that deserved third 


| place but the attendant? An animal may 
have the finest kind of a back, but if it 


stands with its front legs extended it may 
give the appearance of a sway back. 
Again, it may have as straight a rump as 
could be desired but crowd its hind legs 
up underneath and the judge may dis- 
credit it because of a sloping rump. Did 
you ever notice a judge feel a bull’s hide 
and pronounce it thick just because the 
bull saw something more attractive than 
the judge on the other side? When the 
bull’s head is turned the hide in his flanks 
would be drawn and tight and unless the 











AGAINST THE COMMON ENEMY 


Down with the rat! There's one safe sure way 
to drive him out, to kill him. Give him the 
opportunity to taste 


ARNIAIP 


As attractive to rats as catnip to « ate. 





can't resist it pass uD other od for it 
kills them every time Suc a - - &- a 
others fail 

One dealer says d a farmer one box one day and 
the next day he r wted 1 ng up 19 rats dead 





Use Ratnip. 0c a tube, at your dealers or sent direct 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
~ Buffalo, N. Y. y 





Keep Your Hogs Healthy 
Dry and Warm 





Get Free Folder on Hog 
Houses That Pay 


UILD your hog house to stay built, to keep 
your hogs healthy and comfortable always— 
build it of Hollow Tile. This house 
winter—cool in summer. Costs little more than 
deteriorating material. Easily cleaned, little 
repair, lasts for ages. Just the place for farrowing. 
This house and oom are fully described in our 
be autifu ul rated fe Ider our name ona 


is warm in 










r a free co A lax ask for free 
. ke showing all fare buildings 
The Hollow Building Tile 
315, Conway Building 


HOUOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form Permanent Construction 


Association 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dept 


Meta! Shingles, V-Crimp, Corra- 

Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

actory Save money 

better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
pave great ny a | F mepeey oa nd te 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. W esell direct 
from factory to you 
and save you money. 
Ask for Book 
No. 156 


Samples & 
Roofing? Book 




















SIRE SALESMAN WANTED 


to sell coal to your tradein carload lots. Earna 
weeks pay in an hour. For particulars write, 
Washington Coal Co., 3544 So. Racine, Chicago 


We guarantee all of Successful Farming’s ads 




















judge noticed the fact he would conclude, 
f course, that the hide was thick. 

All the time the judge is condemning 
the bull the attendant is standing back 
busily engaged in telling some interested 
spectator of the fine qualities of the dam 
r the sire of the animal. When the bull 

ls to rank first place he is mystified. He 
doesn’t realize that he ought to have been 
tanding up by the bull, making him stand 

with his feet squarely underneath him 

1 his head inclined toward the judge, or 

st in line with his body, keenly alert 
sponsive. 

th animals, the bull and the atten- 
should be on the same end of the 
f either are to make an impression 
he judges and the crowd.—K. H 


PUREBRED FEMALE STOCK 
INCREASES 

In the Better Sires-Better Stock cam- 
paign emphasis has been laid on the use of 
purebred sires. However, the records 

how that there has been a gradual rise 
the proportion of purebred female ani- 
us as well. When a farmer gets to 
tiguring on a purebred male he soon sees 
that to obtain the best results he must 
have purebred females also. There is a 
decline in the proportion of scrub females 
n herds headed by purebred sires accom- 
panying the increase in purebreds. 

[he campaign for livestock improve- 
ment thru the use of purebred sires is 
growing very much in favor. From Janu- 
ary 1 to March 31, 970 persons filled en- 
rollment blanks, showing the use of pure- 
bred sires exclusively for all classes of live- 
stock kept. 


This is an increase of 254) 
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over the previous three months and is | 


nearly three times as many as for the same 
period in 1921. Ohio leads with Nebraska, 
Washington and |. Kentucky following. 
Nebraska stands first in the number of 
nimals being bred to purebred sires. 
Michigan has recently actively entered 
the campaign. Virginia has been the out- 
tanding state since the beginning from 
the standpoint of persons participating. 


YELLOW CORN TAKES LEAD 
Feeding experiments at the University 
of Wisconsin indicate that white corn and 
kimmilk when fed to pigs in drylot, is 
decidedly inferior to yellow corn and 
ot r z 
kimmilk. Two pens fed on these two 
rations were cared for in other respects 


like. None of the lot fed white corn did | 


vell; those fed yellow corn produced 
fairly good returns. Over half the pigs 
given the white corn were seriously 
iffected and two or three died before the 
test was completed. 


Chis experiment is in further proof of | 
previous tests both at Wisconsin and else- 


where, indicating that in yellow corn there 
3 a much larger percentage of vitamines. 
If these can be supplied thru green crops, 


vhite corn according to the experimenters | 


satisfactory. 
BETTER OUTLOOK FOR HORSES 
Chere seems to be a general picking up 
n the demand for horses in eastern cities, 
ording to reports obtained by the 
Horse Association of America. Figures 
indicate that all eastern markets handled 
more horses in the first two months of 1922 
than in the same period the year previous. 
In the Central West the fourteen leading 
markets received 53,241 head in January 
and February of this year as against 50,839 
head a year ago, a gain of 4.6 percent. 
True, prices are lower on all markets; 





however, they have not decreased in pro- | 


portion to most other farm products. 
Wagon horses, 16 to 16.2 hands in height, 
weighing 1,400 to 1,600 pounds in working 
condition, sound and able to stand up 
under heavy daily work, are in most 
demand. Such animals bring from $150 
to $225 per head. Draft horses, weighing 
1,700 to 2,000 pounds and standing 16.2 
to 17.1 hands high bring more money, be- 
cause good drafters are a scarce article. 














This Remarkable Booklet 


on Triple Heat Control 
Telis How to Make 
Many Savings 


ETWEEN the covers of this little booklet is infor- 

mation that may mean the saving of many dollars 

to any man who wants a good tractor. It is the most 

important booklet ever written, we believe, upon the 

subject of cheap farm power. In every section of farming 

America and in Canada, it is being read. Write for your 
copy today. It is free. 


This book shows how you can save money on fuel; how 
you can save money on upkeep; how you can save 
money on depreciation; how you can produce crops 
cheaper and add to your profits year after year. 


CILPULL 


“The Cheapest Farm Power” 


Farmers today are judging tractors by a new standard. Power cost 
is that standard. Whether the tractor has two cylinders or four is 
not the question. Whether it burns kerosene or gasoline is not the 
question, Cheapest power is the standard, because the cost of power 
is the important factor in the cost of producing your crops and in 
your profit. 


Mail This Coupon 


Get the FREE BOOKLET. Learn how the Rumely OilPull has 
won all principal Fuel Economy Tests for the past ten years; how 
owners’ reports of average upkeep cost average only 
50% of government figures on all tractors; how a 

close investigation of hundreds of OilPull Tractors 

PROVES that average OilPull life is more than 10 
years; how Triple Heat Control, the scientific 
system of oil-burning, solves the problem of 
getting the power out of kerosene. 

To safeguard your investment you ought to 
have this information. It sets you straight upon 
the cheapest tractor for you to own, Mail the 
coupon for your copy today. 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 











TRIPLE 


oo 
¢ HEAT 


LA PORTE, INDIANA ¢ rele) ha tem 
The Advance-Rumely line includes + ee oe” 
tractors, steam engines, grain anc 
rice threshers, alfalfa and clover Pi Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 
hullers, husker-shredders, and - Dept. A, 
farm trucks. LaPorte, Indiana 
Serviced through 30 A Gentlemen: 


7 Please send me at once a FREE COPY of your 
booklet on Triple Heat Control” and how to 
save 39% on fuel costs. 


Branches and Warehouses o 
i 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 


answered free of charge Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, ifany. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umas are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of beiag scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pouaded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the *‘Veterinarian,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Hogs which received minerals in the 
ration had better daily feed consumption 
and produced larger results on the feed 
consumed than did hogs receiving no 
minerals, in experiments recently com- 
pleted at the :»wa experiment station. 
The mineral fed pigs made quicker gains 
and were in better shape physically than 
were the non-mineral ones. Where miner- 


SUCCES 





als were given the hogs’ bones did not | 


grow larger in actual measurements but 
they were heavier and stronger. One 
pound of minerals per hog per month gave 

e best results 

In the test lots the best showing was 
made by a group fed on rape pasture, 
shelled corn selffed, supplemented with a 
mixture of old process linseed oilmeal 40 
parts, corn germ meal 40 parts, meat 
tankage 20 parts, and equal parts of high 
calcium limestone and common salt. This 
group reached 225 pounds weight in 125.5 
days. pre ee lot receiving the same 
ration with the addition of minerals, lime- 
stone, salt, potassium, iodide, sulphur, 
spent bone black and wood ashes took 
126.5 days to reach the same weight. 
Without minerals two lots fed the same 
rations took 179.5 and 144.5 days respec- 
tively. 

Brittle Hoofs—I have a nine year old mare 
mule that has been giving me trouble with her feet 


I have kept her shod for three or four years but the | 


hoof is very brittle and has broken off so high up 
that it is almost impossible to catch a nail. The out- 
side of the hoof is trying to separate from the inside 
It is not the frog of the foot that has loosened but 
ibout three-fourths of an inch difference between 
the outside and the shell circle on the inside which 
is split about half way around the hoof. I have been 
sing hot pine tar and tallow which has done very 
ttle good L. O. A., Tenn 
Mix together two parts of oil of tar and one part 
| of balsam of fir and apply to the juncture of 


horn and hair of the hoofs every other evening 
| the hoofs hold nails At the same time it 
wo 1 be best for the 1 le to run barefoot on low, 
st pasture 
Joint Disease—I have a three-weeks-old ewe 
if t walk nor stand up Her knees ire 
ler front legs are stiff She has been this 
’ r t t wee l eems bright enough 
W in I r her C. J. H., Mont 
I t is scribed has been caused by 
of ther elat birth and will not belikely 
to i ly to treatment. In a majority 
‘ tion may be prevented by 
g stump of the navel cord with tincture 
st birth and then applying fine slaked lime 
h powder This treatment should also | 
) i the ivel of every new born animal 
I'ry the effects of tincture of iodin freely applied 


to the swollen joints, every other day Pus should 
first be liberated if present. Also paint the navei 
Lot pe rfectly healed. 

Lump on Cow—One of my cows has a bunch on 
ght side just back and a littl ibove the front 

leg it does n ‘ot seem to hurt her and she lies often 
1 that side What could it be?—F. W.8., 8. Dak 
An examination would be necessary to determine 
the nature of the bunch. If it is hard it may be 
j mended broken rib. If soft it may be a rupture or 
due to a horn thrust. Better leave it alone as it 


Thumpe Is ther ny danger of young pigs | 
getting tl humps when they are running at large? 
=—4) J M. Mant 











I thumps is a spasm he diaphragm similar 
und is induced by overfeeding 
It doe not attack we | 
= = A somewhat | 

ad wees 

lows 

d 

i given trea t now and then for 

intes Mil W ms 

Failure to Breed—| } 4 seven-vear-old cow 
LpT ntly seer to be | le , but which I 

not been able to breed this year, altho have 
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Champion Regular now 75° 
Champion X now 60° | 


Your Dealer has Champions 
and cantellyouwhy. .... | 
you should buy a full set. 


Joledo . Ohio; 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. . 














More Power Less Cost 





WITTE Engines have big ae i 
over rating—most value for the pric 


Pulls 2.75-—- NOW $39.95 
Pulls 5.8 —NOW 79.50 











Made &_ ae 
By the Man Buy Direct 


the man who has 


al fF, o. B. oy. 
Carload fgt. when Siisved from Pittsburgh, 


Save $20 to $400 
Latest Model Log Saw only $5 — Buzz 
Saw Branch Saw $19.9%—Portable 
Saw- $147.50. An thing you D a 


















built good engines for 36 years. 
seimcnt, Ta Lie Ld | Lae Sei, 1258, all complete, 










to buy. 90-Day Test, Life- 
time Guarantee. 


Write For Catalog 


Be sure to tell me just what kind of a 

power outfit you need, then I can 

my lowest cash price for immediate shipment. Ad- 

 aaarent shipping point.—Ep. H. Wirrs, President, 
ENGINE WORKS 

1614 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

1614 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 
Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 





Describes cause, effects and treat- 
ment; tells how farmers in all parte 
of U. 8. are stopping the ravages 
of this costly malady. 

Write for free copy today. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 


Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 








10 Jett Street, Lancaster, Wis. : | 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 











Railway Mail Clerk $133 Month up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
Appointments, every State; Gov't. Service, | druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free 


Age 18-3. Oo Education, V 
Sick-leave on Pay. Hotel allowance” Pro. | WF. YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass 


are for « E t Ww . ns 
whey Bn ty Successfui Farming advertisements may be 
Columbus institute, M9 Columbus, Ohio | relied on. They point the way to square deals. 
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tried several times. I would be pleased if you could | 
e me some advice as to a cure.—J. A. C., Minn. 
We take your letter to mean that the cow has 

1 to come in heat. If that is the case a period 

1t may come on if you feed her a quart of stove- 

i whole oats the first thing each morning, in 

n to generous feeding on mixed meal, silage 

ts and clover or alfalfa hay, and also syringe 

r vagina once daily with a gallon of blood- 
oiled water containing two tablespoonfuls 


le salt It would be better still to have a 
ed veterinarian give the womb and ovaries 
reatments as examination shows to be neces- 


EACH SOW GETS ENOUGH FEED 
It is generally conceded that it is not 
to self-feed sows that are suckling 
gs and where a number of sows with 
their pigs are in a field together, it is very 
ficult to feed them so that the boss sow 
es not get into the center of the trough 
nd keep the others from doing aught else 
ept snatch a bite now and then until 
has completely appeased her appetite. 
oo often the younger sows do not get 
heir share of the feed given, with the 
esult that their pigs do not grow like the 
thers, producing an uneven lot of market 
gs for which the owner is eventually 
1 nalized. 

This perennial question of how to in- 
ire each brood sow of enough to eat has 
een solved by E. W. Eastes, a hog 

breeder of Hancock county, Ind. Mr. 
Kastes providessmall individual troughs, 
ne for each sow in the field. These are a 

v feet apart and at feeding time about 

he same quantity of feed is put into each 
trough. This solves the problem of the 
boss sow, for under these conditions it is 
simply a matter of playing “Pussy wants 

corner’ except that there is a corner for 
every player—a trough for every sow. He 
Lys this works to perfection and entirely 
prevents robbing and its attendant evils. 

I. M. 


FIRST CROSS PAID THE COST 
Che experiment being carried on at the 
lowa agricultural college to determine the 
value of the sire of the herd has reached 
nother lap. Second generation cows, off- 
spring of the original scrub herd, have 
completed tests which bring out increases 
of 110 percent in milk production and 101 
percent in fat production. The serub 
cows which produced an average of 4,009 
pounds of milk and 187 pounds of butter- 
fat in 1907 have granddaughters produc- 
ing an average of 8,413 pounds of milk 
ind 376 pounds of butterfat. Purebred 
sires have been used in both generations. 
The first cross of purebred sires on the 
crub cows brought a gain of 44 percent in 
milk production and 38 percent in fat. 
ihe improvement in the first generation 
iore than paid for the difference in the 
riginal cost of the good bull and a scrub 
hich might have been used. It is pretty 
ird arguing against purebred sires when 
ich facts as these are known. 


GIVE SHEEP SHADE 

\ Warren county, Iowa, farmer always 
nsists that both sheep and cattle, but 
especially sheep, need shade to keep them 
doing well. His observation is based on 
his experience with two pastures, one 
next to a strip of timber with a well- 
shaded flat in one corner, the other on 
the upland, equally good but with no 
shade. He found that the sheep appreci- 
ited the shade during the warm days and 
do best in the shady pasture. Therefore 
he built an artificial shade in the upper 
pasture using poles he cut from the timber 
below, laid across posts set into the 
ground in a sheltered, well-drained loca- 

ym. Over the post and pole support he 
threw branches, and then forked on a 
couple of loads of straw A few poles laid 
on until the straw had become well 
settled completed the job which made 
both pastures of about equal value for the 
sheep 

\ poor man cannot afford not to have 


1 COW 
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The famous 
Hassler action does it 


T is the unique Hassler design — that 
makes so much difference in the way 
your Ford or Dodge Brothers Car rides. 


Hasslers cushion the bumps, check the 
upthrow and stop sidesway. They work 
on both upward and downward move- 
ments of the car body! And because 
Hassler Springs have been scientifically 
provided with the right degree of resilience 
for each model they do it thoroughly. 


Hasslers absorb the heavy jolts that might 
cause breakage. Nuts stay tight longer. 
Repair and upkeep costs are minimized. 
Tires are saved. Less fuel is used. 


To get Hassler results you must ride on 
Hasslers. That’s why over a million cars 
are Hassler-equipped. Try them ten days 
at our risk. Ask your dealer. 





ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
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30 Days 
—_— Free Trial 


The Belgian 
Melotte Sepa- 





























rator ~ with 
the wonderful 
Self - Ralanc- 
ing Bow!. No 
other like it. 














$0 days’ free trial— then, if if 
SS only $7. ” ane 


payments ND — ‘the 
wondoa! ul vBeigian Melotte 
Separator is ~b 


No Money Down! s 


Catalog tells all—write. 


shows that vibration of f 
the bow! causes cream 
waste! The Melotte bowi 
is self-balancing. Positively 
cannot get out of balance 
therefore cannot vibrate, 
Can’t remix cream with milk. 
The Melotte has won 26. 
Grand end Internat 


Catalog FREE 


Write for new Melotte cat- 
alog containing ful! description 

thie wonderful cream separator 
and the story of M. Jules elotte, 





Runs 80 easily, 
bow! spins 25 min- 
utes a you stop 
cranking unless you 
aogly brake. 
ther separator 
needs a brake. Bow! 
chamber is gorce- 


tails of our | 


2 
1 Ly stronger — an 


Spstietatn Qepareten,J8.B. Belson, U.S. Mer. 
Dept A251, 2843 W, 19th Street, Chicago, #1. 














SAVE POWER, TIME and MONEY With 





UPERIOR design means 
efficient economical opera- 
tion Thin straight edge 


knives cut silage quicker, cleaner 
\\ ith less power. 





Powerfully designed fan 

elevates without clogging. Low 

feed run makes easy handling. 
Get other facts from our cata- 


log 


CLIMAX CORP. 


59 Swan St., 


Batavia, N. Y. 











After (THE TRUTH ABOUT MILKERS 


| On How Small a Herd Will a Milking Machine Pay 


is figuring with you on a machine. 

You are convinced that a milker 
properly operated and cared for is depend- 
able and that it can be used with satis- 
factory results on a big majority of cows. 
You see no reason why it should injure 
the cows or cause teat and udder trouble. 
It has been proved to you that at least 
| equally as clean milk can be produced by 
machine as by hand. He has pointed out 


Si PPOSE a milking machine salesman 


f the experiences of many farmers which | 
demonstrate that the milk flow is not | 


| dec -reased nor the lactation period short- 
‘ened. All in all, you are convinced that 
|mechanical milkers render a _ definite 
service among dairymen. However, your 
herd is small, the boys are home and can 
help with the milking, you take your cream 
to the creamery so there is no hurry about 
getting the milking 
j}done in the morn- 
| ing to satisiy impa- 
tient milk custom- 
| ers. You really 
|wonder whether 
your herd Is large 
enough to make any 
material saving 
i thru use of a milk- 
ing machine. There 
are a large number 
of farmers asking 
the same question. 
Is my herd large 
enough to make a 
mechanical milker 
profitable? One Io- 
wa dairyman be- 
came so mterested 
in the matter that 
he wrote to over 











At the Graham farm, in Wisconsin, a num- 


| It will be noted that nearly two-third 
|of those who answered gave ten cows or 
less as sufficient to warrant the use of 
milker. Only fifteen thought twenty cow 
or more were necessary. 

The experiences from these men poin 
out that there can be no hard-and-fas: 
rule laid down as to the number of cow 
on which a milker will be satisfactory and 
profitable. A number of limiting factor 
have their influence. Hall Brothers, i: 
New York state, who farm 650 acres, say, 
“‘It would depend on how much help I had 
to have to run the rest of the farm, perhaps 
fifteen cows. In the summer months it 
would be impossible to get along without 
it with our present labor supply. We 
have actual figures on all our farm opera- 
tions and before I buy milking machines, 
| tractors, threshers, etc., 1 work out a cost 
account plan for 
that piece of ma- 
chinery.” 

Another New 
York dairyman 
says it is a matter 
of help. If there 
are boys at home 
who can help with 
the milking and 
whose time is not 
being utilized to 
better advantage 
elsewhere about 
the farm, more 
cows would be re- 
quired than where 
the farmer must 
depend on himself 
alone. Hired help 
generally have an 
aversion for milk- 


500 other farmers ber of purebred Guernseys are on official test ing; the machine 


whom he knew had 
milking machines 
and asked their 
opinion. All of those of whom he inquired 
had used their machines at least one year, 
and many of them five years or more. 
They represented farming conditions in 
practically all states and on farms of all 
sizes, from a very few acres to half and 
full sections. Their herds ranged in size 
from five cows to fifty. The number of 
cows these men thought necessary before a 
machine would be advisable under average 
conditions were as follows: 


by hand milking 
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On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned, 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Bainbridee. N.Y. 


DOWN 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 












Par roc Ds, ° 
*A4 ee ees 
'e t defects in materia! and wor 
menehip ade sino in — dd sizee up to 
wn here; sol« 
0 DAYS’ “FREE “TRIAL 
a Jona plar y earn their own cost 
ond >y ‘wh ~y they save. Postal brings 


e Cate J L der suy from the manufac- 


Aigadaw: “Dover ©o., 2101 Marshal BI. Chicago 


THE GENUINE CHAMPION 
Improves Milk Quality 
This milk cooler halts bacterial 
—— removes odors, insures uni- 
orm product Saves its cost in one 
week. Recommended by leading 
Pots free Write for special offer 
free. CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO 
Dept. B, Cortiand, N. ¥. 
Ihe Successful Farming ads are guaranteed 








15 gave 5 cows or less 
26 ga 6 cows or less 
t gave 7 cows or less 
‘7 ga 8 cows or leas 
1 gave % cows or less 
117 ga 10 cows or less 
iS gave 12 cows or less 
+ ga 14 cows or less 
10 ga 15 cows or less 
2 ga lt ws or less 
7 gave 18 cows or leas 
20 ga 20 cows or less 
7 2a 21 to 25 cows 
| 6 gave 0 cows or more 














und they are doing as well with the milker as 





frequently solves 
the problem in 
such cases. Still 
another qualifying factor on the number 
|of cows required is the kind of power 
available for running the machine. S. F 
Nichols, a Nebraska farmer, expresses it 
this way: “It depends on the family and 
power. With electric power, personally, I 
would have a machine with more than 
three cows. Our machine has not been 
out of use except thru lack of power and 
these occasions make one appreciate the 
milker. The matter can be covered in the 
one statement that with a machine milking 
is a job that the average hired man does 
| not object to. One man’s time is cut one- 
| third and pleasant work at that.” 
Without question where an engine has to 
| bestarted and stopped less time will besaved 
than where the turning of a switch puts the 
milker in operation. With some kinds of 
power alargernumber of cowsto be milked 
would be necessary before, it would pay to 
start themachine, ratherthan milk by hand 


‘ 


\ 
t ‘ 
! 





Milker on farm of John Schaaf, of Ohio. Mr. Schaaf says: “Our herd. of 54 cows under test, showed 


an average gain of 203 px yunds « f milk per cow dur 
make this increase in quantity.” 


ing the year. I believe the milker has helped to 




















How the product is sold will have some 
influence on the advisability of a machine. 
Where milk is sold retail or wholesale it 
must be in the hands of consumers at a 
ertain time. Generally this means very 
irly rising and much hurry on the part 

f the producer. If a machine will shorten 
he time required on the morning milking, 
t certainly fills a need, the question is on 
how small a herd it will reduce the time. 
Of the users questioned by the Iowa dairy- 
n mentioned above, 5 kept the milk on 
farm for home use, 9 made butter, 106 

ld cream, 38 retail milk, 175 whole milk, 

) wholesale milk, and 11 sold for cheese. 

\ big percentage sold their milk to a trade 
it demanded fairly prompt and regular 
rvice. The machine evidently was help- 

¢ them meet this demand more satis- 


‘torily than they could do by hand milk- | 


: 
Chen there is the matter of increasing 
the size of the herd if circumstances war- 
nt. Experience demonstrates that 
ter milkers are installed a large percent- 
ge of dairymen increase the number of 
cows kept. That was discussed in an 
earlier article in which it was shown that 
54 percent of dairymen users of mechani- 
cal milkers taken at random increased 
heir herds. If you have a small herd, is 
yur barn and equipment of such propor- 
tions as to allow an increase? If such is 
the ease, a machine might be justified on 
fewer number of cows than otherwise. 
The whole question of the size of herd 
necessary to justify the purchase of a 
echanical milker depends on your indi- 
as you can readily see. 
lhe experiences given here can merely 
point out what other dairymen have 
learned, and to give you some of the 
things they have found advisable to con- 
sider in making a decision. As one farmer 
says, ““This would depend on your own 
conditions; it might pay one man on eight 
ows while it might not pay another on 
fifteen, and in some cases even more.” 


BETTER CREAM BUILDS THE 
MARKET 

Of late years, dairymen who supply 
cream to butter factories have had little 
or no incentive to get their cream to mar- 
ket with any promptness. The milk is 
in thru the separator and the cream 
laced day by day in a shipping can until 
the latter becomes filled. Naturally, it 
eaches the buttermaker in a strongly acid 
frothy condition. In summer it is not un- 
sual for the cans to appear almost ready 
to explode due to the accumulation of 
vas. Butter made from cream handled in 
this way is of poor keeping quality. 

In certain parts of Canada, the 

uality of cream improved immediately 
following the introduction of a new 


vidual conditions 





method of payment based upon the acidity | 


of the cream when it reaches the factory. 


\s a result, the quality of butter has shown | 


great improvement in these regions. This 
method virtually amounts to putting the 
producer into more direct contact with 
the consumer for the reason that the pro- 
ducer who delivers a better cream at the 
grading station meets the demand of the 
discriminating buyer who demands the 
best butter and is willing to pay for it. 
Butter manufacturers in 
recognize that the large amount of inferior 


this country | 


butter which now reaches the market is | 


responsible in no small measure for the 
inroad which so-called substitutes are 
making in the trade. 

The next few years may witness quite 
a revolution in methods of k 
When the dairyman is given a choice of 
markets he will, as a rule, select the best. 
And if payment for cream is baged on 
acidity he will find it advantageous to 
deliver it with greater promptness. The 
production of better butter is one way of 
maintaining the butter market and better 
butter can only be had thru improving 
the quality of the cream which reaches the 
buttermaker.—O. C. 


buying cream. | 
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sSSFUL FARMING 


Boosting the Buying Power 
of the Farm Dollar 


When a farmer buys, he naturally expects to get prices 
four square with what he gets when he sells. 

This principle of fairness Prest-O-Lite respects; a Prest-O- 
Lite Battery is a product with prices in balance with the 
prices of farm products. 

If you were to exchange your produce directly for a Prest- 
O-Lite Battery at today’s prices, it would go just as far as it 
would have gone at the peak of your high price market. 


Consider These Values 


You will be interested in the following trade-in prices for 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries: 
* $19.90 for 6-volt battery fas popular makes of light cars. 
* $24.65 for 6-volt battery for Buick, Chandler, Chalmers, 
Oaklands, Hudsons, etc. 
* $32.00 for 12-volt battery for Maxwells, Dodges, 
Franklins. 
These prices represent savings as high as 32 per cent over 1921 prices, 
and as high as 45 per cent over 1920. 
The reductions are typical of the systematic lowering of price on all 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries; and Prest-O-Lite makes a correct battery for every 
brand and type of motor car and truck. 


Prest-O-Plates, Of Course 


These are high quality Batteries. 

They all have Prest-O-Plates, the plates of long life that make Prest- 
O-Lite the long life, best all weather battery. 

Prest-O-Plates are one of the many reasons why 87 manufacturers use 
the Prest-O-Lite Battery as original equipment. 

Every Prest-O-Lite Battery is backed by the regular Prest-O-Lite 
guaranty, a broad, yet specific obligation plus a policy that says the car 
owner must be pleased. 


Use Prest-O-Lite Service 


No matter what make of battery you have, use the Prest-O-Lite Service 
station most convenient to you. Bearing a name you have seen since you 
first saw automobiles, it is part of the oldest service to motorists. 

Let the Prest-O-Lite representative advise you. He will put forth 
every effort to prolong the life of your battery. He will not tell you that 
you need a new battery until you do. 

At the right time exchange the old battery for a new Prest-O-Lite with 
Prest-O-Plates at our low prices. 


and 


*Slightly higher prices prevail on the Pacific Coast and other distant points. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Eighth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, California 
Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


In Canada: 


factured. They are in every way Prest-O-Lite quality. Ask our 


Prest-O-Lite also makes a battery for every house lighting system manu- | 
nearest service station, or write for details. 
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THE OLDEST SERVICE TO MOTORISTS 
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KANSAS AYRSHIRE WINS FRENCH 
CUP 


The French « ip iwarded each year by 
the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association to the 
highest producing cow for the year, has 
been won by Rob’s Buttercup F. 32313, a 
fmature cow owned by John Linn & Sons 
at Manhattan, Kansas. Rob’s Buttercup 
F. produced 19,267 pounds of milk, 704.95 
pounds of butterfat, and took second rank 
among Kansas Ayrshires only to Canary 
Bell, who won the French cup in 1918 with 


a mature record of 19,863 pounds of milkg 


744.51 pounds of butterfat. 

Forty-five advanced registry records 
have been completed on Linndale farm 
which average 10,306 pounds of milk, 
410.23 pounds of butterfat, as compared 
to 9,907 pounds of milk and 393.73 pounds 
of butterfat, which is the average of all 
advanced registry records made in the 


United States. The average production of | 


Kansas cows is reported by the United 
States department of agriculture to be 
3,250 pounds of milk The cow testing 
association cows of Kansas during the 
year 1920-1921, averaged 6,068 pounds of 
milk and 223.9 pounds of butterfat. The 
comparison shows the high producing 
jualities of the Linndale farm herd 

Two sons of world-record cows are used 
as herd sires on this farm, and the herd is 
being built up mostly with their daugh- 
ters. Records are kept of the production 
of every cow, ind many are carried on 
advanced registry test each year. During 
the past year three daughters of the junior 
herd sire made records of 11,346 to 14,820 
pounds of milk containing 508 to 623 
pounds of butterfat. One record was made 
by a three-year-old heifer, and the other 
two, by heifers with first calf.—R. B. 


WHEN YOU BUY A SEPARATOR 

With the coming of pasture a good 
many farmers will find themselves won- 
dering about using the old separator again 
or buying a new one. Others will buy a 
new one for the first time. Having ob- 
served a good many of them personally, 
I might possibly suggest some things that 
would be worthwhile considering before 
buying. 

We wonder about what size to get. 
That all depends on your herd. Surely 
I'd buy as large as I expected to use in 
five years from now. There is every chance 
that your herd will increase in size and it 
ought to increase in production for each 
cow besides. One can run milk thru a 
300-pound-an-hour separator from ten 
cows but it is a long job. 

A separator of the 600-pound size does 


not cost twice what the 300-pound one | 


does. Yet it does twice the work. Or it 
does the same work in one-half the time. 
If you have the larger size you can get a 
little better than a gallon of milk thru a 
minute. Minutes are not very long except 
when one waits for a late train or is run- 
ning milk thru a separator. Then a min- 
ute is much longer. During the busy 
season on the farm these minutes count. 
Spend them cranking a separator and they 
are lost to the cornfield. This thing ought 
to be considered 

But here’s another reason for the bigger 
machine It will last twice as long for 
vou. New machines are not cheap. Be- 

suse of the wear on a few parts a whole 
separator is thrown away Let's use 


ad Successful farmers like Successful Farming 
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“She filled them all in 30 days’’—a selling photograph 


Let KODAK 
sell your livestock 


You know how to pose your cattle, horses, sheep 
or hogs so as to bring out their strong points and 
you can leave the rest to the lens, Kodak pictures 
tell the story. Each print is the strongest kind of a 


selling argument. 


Making pictures the Kodak way is inexpensive— 


and easy. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer's 


Eastman Koda! Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 































Post Yourself 
Write forour two books 
‘Concrete on Farm" — 
100 pages—catalog on 
“Kwik-Mix’’, fastest, 


form, x 
er. mixes wheelbarrow full's 
minute. 











MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 
$50 and up buys the best motor- 
eycle on the market. Ourlarge 
stock including every make and 
model must be sold at once 
Prices smashed in half. Ma 
| chines in perfect condition. Re- a 
pair parts for motorcycles at Sa.oe 
| about one half price. Writef orm. -— 
completelisttoday. Brown Cycle Co., 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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ger one and use it longer. The cost of 
machine for each year is much less 
h the bigger machine. Cost per year 
ght to govern our buying in every- 


g 

doesn’t matter what kind of a separa- 

you buy. They all have some mighty 
od points Probably the one thing to 
1k for is good tinware. Heavy tin is 

not easy to buy these days but it pays to 

took for it. Rusting is bad business in a 
parator bowl. 

Simplicity is the next thing, I’d say. 
The less parts the better. One make of 

eparator makes a big point of this. Ap- 

‘ther says it is only a talking point. You’ve 
vot to decide that. 

[he separator we’re using now is of the 
uspended bowl type. I like it better than 
anything I have ever used or seen used. It 
runs nearly a half hour after stopping the 
crank, so it evidently runs easily. The 
tinware is of the best. It is easy to adjust 

nd simple to clean up every day. 

It looks to me as tho the attachments for 
telling one when the speed drops down are 
, mighty good thing. Ours has nothing of 
this sort. I want to get one. Varying 
ream tests can often be explained when 

ou find the speed dropping rapidly. 

One should be sure that he can get re- 
nairs for the separator. Usually nothing 
needs replacing for years, but accidents 
nay put the separ: itor out of commission 
in a hurry. 

I think a farmer ought to be allowed to 


have a separator on trial for a week or 
nore before buying. Then try out the 
close skimming. A skimmilk testing 


bottle ean be bought and the test made 
just as easy as for butterfat in whole milk. 
If there is much cream left in the skim- 
milk one ean see it in the pails after a few 


hours.—E. R 


TUBERCULOSIS SPREADS FROM 
CATTLE 

The tuberculosis menace is no joke. It 
is not a matter to treat lightly. It is not 
a matter to disregard so far as prompt and 
vigorous action are concerned. 

In Cedar county, Iowa, tests show that 
approximately 7 percent of the 59,000 
cattle are tubercular. The-percentage of 
cattle retained on account of tuberculosis 
under federal meat inspection increased 
from 1.96 percent in 1908 to 2.58 percent 
in 1917. The percentage of hogs retained 
on account of the disease jumped from 
2.05 percent in 1908 to 12.5 percent in 
1921. Packers estimate a 25 cent per 
head loss on hogs on account of tuber- 
culosis. Tuberculosis is present in 70 
percent or more of the poultry flocks in 
Cedar county, and yet I would hesitate 
to say that Cedar county is worse in any 
of these respects than the big majority of 
ounties thruout the Central West. 

Tuberculosis in cattle spreads to hogs 
ind chickens. Scientists have shown that 
}0 to 70percent of the disease in children 
under 16 years of age can be traced to 
cattle. Most of it is contracted in child- 
hood and develops later. It is not safe 
for anyone, especially children, to use 
products from untested cows without the 
milk has been pasteurized. The disease 
can be detected in cattle and prevented. | 
Clean up tuberculosis in your cattle and | 
you are going a long way toward driving | 
it from your whole farm. 


FOR ‘CATTLE LICE 

Ple ase give 
cattle of lice. —C. E. S., Pa. 

At seasons of the year wher dipping 
cannot be done to rid cattle of lice dust 
infected parts of the skin freely with 
freshly powdered sabadilla or pyrethrum, 
then blanket the animal and brush clean 
the following day. Repeat the applica- 
tion as often as seen to be necessary. 
Grooming cattle with a brush dipped in 
raw linseed oil is also effective treatment. 
Cleanse, disinfect and whitewash the 
stable. 











me a good remedy to rid | 
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and a copy of the 
you immediately. 








INSIST ON LEHIGH 


It will pay you to be assured of 
Quality Cement and Service. 


The new Lehigh book, ‘‘ Concrete 
for Town and Country,”’ is part of 
this service. If you are interested 
in concrete, write our nearest office, 
mentioning the name of your dealer, 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPOKANE, WN. 


Ze 


book will be sent 






























IF YOU ARE A MASON 
YOU CAN MAKE BIG 


taking subscriptions for 
The Fellowship Forum, 
America's only Nations al 
Masonic ekly New 
paper. Every Mason Wants It! ae very time you 
show a& copy you can get a subsc ription order 
UNUSUALLY LIBERAL T Fi RMS TO AGENTS. 
Specialty salesmen, who are Masons will find this 
a wonderful side line. BOYS AND GIRLS can 





make it rok profitable after-school business. 
WRITE FO SAMPLE COPY AND PAR- 
TICULARS to 


The Fellowship Forum 
616 12th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Runs Essiest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 


LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck 
moe ete. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
= Corn, 60 Busheis in 2 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 





THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 260 Morton, Illinois. 





ireless™%io" 
elephone 


Build your own wireless radio 

phone. It’seasy. Sit at home 
and enjoy hearing concerts, lectures 
and latest news from New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City or many other big cities. 
The wonderful Gelatt Radio Course teaches 
you how to build a radio phone in your own 
10me. The course is short and simple, with 
FREE personal instruction. Any one can 
understand it. Prepared especially for be- 
ginners who want their own wireless tele- 
phone in the easiest way. Send only $1.00 
for complete course, full diagrams and per- 
sonal instruction by radio expert. 


GELATT INSTITUTE, 
Department 36 
1935 N. Park Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ry” J 
YyATENTS- RADE MARKS 
PROCURED.-, REGISTERED - 

ai je t jee for the protect 
pA ey + mong Booklet of informatie on era 
form for disclosing {dea, free on request. RICHARD B. 
Owen Bidg , Washington, D C. or 2276-U Woolworth Bi 
Successful Farming advertisements may 4 
relied on. They point the way to square deals 
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LAD’S IOTA NEW RECORD JERSEY 
Lad’s lota, an Oregon cow, has com- 
pleted a record that gives her world’s 
championship of the Jersey breed. She 
produced‘! ,048.07 pounds of butterfat and 
18,632 pounds of milk, surpassing the 
former world’s champion, Plain Mary, by 
eight pounds of butterfat. In the year 
she produced more pounds of butterfat | 
than she herself weighs. ‘ 

It is encouraging to note that Mr. S. J. | 
McKee, the owner of Lad’s Iota, is a prac- 
tical dairy farmer living on an unpreten- 
tious place three miles from Independ- 
ence. He purchased Lad’s Iota in 1919 
for $400 and tested her as a junior three- 
year-old. Mr. McKee personally fed and 
prepared her for the record she has just 
completed. During 200 days of the test | 
she has carried a living calf. 


| 








FLAVORS IN BUTTER 

Good flavors find their way into milk 
and butter in somewhat the same way as 
do undesirable flavors. A dairyman whose 
farm made butter is in high demand be- 
cause of its exceptional flavor, holds that | 
prompt cooling of the milk, clean water | 
for his cows and sweet feeds, are the factors 
chiefly responsible. If milk needs to be 
pasteurized in order to overcome a disa- 
agreeable flavor, or if cream has to be| 
neutralized before it is placed in the churn, 
the resulting product will be lacking in 
that delicate taste which is a character- 
istic of the best quality of butter. Fur- 
thermore, it will soon grow strong once it 
is removed from storage. Every dairy- | 
man knows that strong feed will result m| 
undesirable flavors both in milk and but- 
ter. The rapidity with which stable odors | 
are taken up by milk also is understood. 
The fact that the prompt removal of 
animal heat from freshly drawn milk | 
affects its flavor is less fully appreciated. | 
Yet the proper cooling of milk is one of 
the details of dairy practice which is easy 
of accomplishment on most dairy farms. 
\ bit of thoughtfulness at this point will 
work wonders in dairy |products.—O, C. 














SHALL WE OWN OUR OWN SHIPS? 
Continued from page 10 
than from Liverpool or Hamburg. Prior 
to the war the American mine owner could 
quote a better price on coal f. o. b. Nor- 
folk than could his English competitor 
f. o. b. Cardiff. But the freight rate from 
Norfolk to South America was greater, | 
so we lost the trade until we put on our} 
own vessets 
Speaking of the damaging of American 
goods, Mr. Malcom Stewart, manager of | 
the foreign trad department of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce recently 
ongressional committee: 
ears ago about how | 
American manufacturer | 


uid befor 
Yo 


1 heard some y 


ineficient the 


was in his D g for export. The manu- 
seturer was irsed pro ind con. Every- 
vhere you nt it was held up to him, 
Look | ‘ ily the German packs; 
look ho eautifully the Englishman 
packs Everybody else, apparently, | 
pack l (ur goods were | 
broken: f rrived in bad shape; the | 
custome! tisfied But have you 
noticed ‘ thin tl last two or three 
veal nipping board has been 
run! hd nothing 1S 
ever f yuestiolr : That is 
not be packing better; but 
it is b in m cases we havi 


You Don't Pay For a Bie Lawel 
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It Pays For Itself 


A truer statement was never 
made. Ask any one of the 
millions of De Laval users and 
they will invariably reply, ‘‘My 
De Laval doesn’t owe me a 
cent. It paid for itself in less 
than a year, and ever since has 
been making me money.’’ 

Why? Because the minute 
you start using a De Laval you 
get something to sell for cash— 
cream; and in addition you get 
skim- milk to grow into another 
cropof calves, pigsand chickens. 
Two sources of profit, and a 
steady cash income every day. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


NEW YORE 
165 Broadway 


Sooner or later you will use a 


"De Laval 


Even if you don’t own a 
De Laval you are probably pay- 
ing for one anyway—especially 
if you are using a cheap, inferior 
or badly worn separator, or are 
skimming by hand—in the cream 
that is being lost. No other 
method of separating cream 
from milk is so efficient, easy 
and economical in the long run 
as the De Laval. 


There is a De Laval Separator just right 
for you, no matter if you have one ora 
cows. Furnished with hand, 

power, electric or steam turbine drive. 
See your De Laval Agent now or write 
us about getting one. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 
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or Meat Curing— 


Butter Making 


and every farm purpose 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt is a pure salt, 
of soft, porous flakes that dissolve instantly, 
and penetrate evenly every fibre of the meat, 
That is why it brings out the uniform flavor 
and produces uniform color in meat curing, in 


a way that all other salts which are of 


porous, hard, flaky or granular texture can’tdo. 


non- 








Am 


ean 
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Your butter making will require half the time for 
working out the surplus meisture and with much 
better flavor if you use Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt. It is the best for all farm purposes, excellent 
in baking, cooking, table use, Will not cake or 
lump as ordinary salts do. Put up in 70 Ib, bags. 


——_--—_-— 


COLONIAL fassczs 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY — AKRON, OHIO 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR STOCK SALT — USE COLONIAL BLOCK SALT 





Chicago, Ill, Buffalo, N. ¥. 








3ALT 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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American citizens handling these Ameri- 
ean goods, packed by American shipping 
clerks and they are handled with a view 

giving satisfaction. 
has been the regular policy of subsi- 

d foreign shipping interests to use 

-e-cutting methods until control of a 
rade route had been obtained and a good 
volume of business established, then to 
put rates up to all the traffic would bear. 
Germany and England, before the war, 

portioned these foreign ports by agree- 

vent. They also owned or controlled the 
cable lines to South America, for instance, 

d a manufacturer in the United States 
had a pretty slim chance of negotiating 
with a South American purchaser without 4 
his rival in England or Germany knowing | @, 
all about it. 

It is situations like the above which 
make our manufacturers feel that the 
only way for us to cut much of a figure in 
foreign trade in manufactured goods, is to 
own our shipping. It doesn’t make so 
much difference in the case of raw mate- 
rials—wheat, cotton and similar bulk 
products which our foreign rivals want. 
In these cases it is to their advantage to 
see to it that efficient delivery service is t . 
provided. But with most manufactured ( re : rue u oSment 
articles we are at a disadvantage. We 
have recently lost our fancy bacon market b4 
in England, for instance, because we were O orners an istance 
not in position to furnish a suitable refrig- 
erator ship space. 

































We have quite a number of new ship : 
lines running now under shipping board The more an owner uses his car, the 
operation, chiefly in the Gulf and South more he needs plate glass. The active 
American trade, but they are losing money ‘ 
steadily, some $50,000,000 last year— car gets the close shaves of the road, / 
about the amount of the cash subsidy . 4 
asked for. Shall we discontinue this and its users reckon most with turns , 
service to shippers and let the ships rust; . ° ° ° ai 
shall we continue operating at a loss; or and distances. Plate glass in windshield Hy at 
shall we make an effort to put American : ° | fo 
shipping on a solid, almost self-supporting or windows makes safety more certain. : HP 
basis thru the agency of a moderate sub- P 
sidy? These are the questions the Ameri- : Bhat 
can business man and the American farmer ; It is clear, ‘ smooth and free from Fi 
are called upon to decide. ridges and ravines. It hasn’t any curves om 
The present bill before congress has two r . A et 
safeguards in it to prevent any ship from nor depressions. It doesn t sag like » Eeeig 
making undue profits from a subsidy. No ° . . me ty | 
doubt the bill will be further modified and common glass. It is slipped into place et 
safeguarded before it finally gets far in —not pushed So it doesn’t break being i4é F 
congress. ° ‘to 
The agricultural organizations are study- : ‘a i %, 
ing it carefully and if they decide to sup- installed. It does serve the eye truly, : 4 
port the bill will likely propose amend- because it never distorts the vision. i} , 
ments. It will not be easy to pass an ' eae 
adequate ship subsidy bill, but when the i teeaa 
subject is better understood it would not ' oa 
be surprising to find the East and the Busy a put — under plate glass At 
Mid-West, the North and the South again on their desks. If they used cheaply is 
uniting in another attempt to place the ‘ ~ oer, 
American flag on the high seas. made glass, a sideway look would in- a 
CANALS AND CIVILIZATION stantly make a confused mass of col- ‘ a 
Continued from page 5 ° ° ° ° i a! 
port and their potential economic value = see heap ea or windows, it = I 
must be regarded as much less than of the r i i i) ae 
Panama and the Suez. The Great Lakes- an salety'’s sake, p ate glass 1s essential i | 
to-the-Sea project will include in its direct in motor car replacements. i. i 
beneficiaries forty million people in both Th 
Canada and America. ce 
Every farmer in America will benefit Pate Giass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA + t 
by bringing the sea to the cornbelt. It is a3 
one of the most important developmental #4 i 











projects before the American people today. 
From the point of view of transportation, Genuine k ; _ 
hydro-electric development, finance, or ig 
international comity it issound. Students si one S| iia 
of transportation view with alarm the . i : : 
+ 
? 


inadequacy of the railroads to handle 
the nation’s freight as we return to nor- 
maley. The “bottle-necks’’ become in- 
creasingly congested. Much of our slow 
and bulk commerce must be transferred to 
water hauls. The Great Lakes Deep 
Waterway will be a magnificent beginning 
toward more economical transportation 
to a large section of our country. Only a 
comparatively few obstacles lie across the 
path of the ocean steamer bound from 
Liverpool to Duluth. Let us, the farmers 
of America, dig in and dig them out. 


Nothing Else \° 
is Like it 
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EEDS FOR MILK PRODUCTION 


Wheat Ranks High, Oats and Barley are Good 


By CHARLES 


LTHO wheat ranks high among the cereals grown in 
America, it is usually too valuable to feed to dairy cattle 
unless unfit for milling purposes. Salvage grain from 

elevator fires or grain otherwise unfit for human consumption, 
can sometimes be purchased, and fed with economy. Ground 
wheat is not as palatable as other cereal grains, due to the fact 
that when ground it forms a sticky mass in the mouth. This 
objection is largely overcome in a grain mixture when bulky 
feeds are included. 

Wheat and corn contain practically the same amount of 
digestible carbohydrates. Wheat is slightly richer in digestible 
protein but is quite similar to corn in being inadequate = nor- 
mal growth. It is considerably lower than corn in fat and also 
slightly lower in total digestible nutrients. Containing some- 
what more ash than corn it is still lacking in essential mineral 
matter. The water-soluble vitamine is found in adequate 
amount but the fat-soluble accessory to growth is deficient. 

Bartlett of the Maine experiment station compared wheat- 
meal with cornmeal for milk production. Using lee cows fed 
the reversal method, practically equal amounts of milk and 
fat were produced when five pounds of wheatmeal replaced 
an equal amount of cornmeal in the ration. The cows while on 
wheatmeal, however, gained in body weight. When wheat can 
be bought at about the same price as corn, Bartlett concludes 
that it is the more economical grain to buy. 

In a study of the value of proteins from different sources for 
milk production Hart and Humphrey of the Wisconsin station 
fed a basal ration of 
corn stover. To this 
ration were added 
corn grain and its by- 
products or wheat 
grain and by-prod- 
ucts. The percent- 
age of the digestible 
protein of these ra- 
tions which were used 
by the cows for milk 
yroduction and the 
feomation of body 
protein was 40 per- 
cent with the corn 
ration and 34 percent 
with the wheat ra- 
tion. 

In an experiment 
in feeding all the 
cows first on ground 
wheat and then on 
wheat bran, Hooper 
of Kentucky found 
that one of these 
feeds might easily be 
substituted for the 
other For every 
pound of bran sup- 
plied in the grain 
mixture the cows pro- 
duced 3.23 pounds of 
milk and for every pound of ground wheat 3.01 pounds. In 
other words, they produced 7.0 percent more milk from bran 
than from wheat. 

In the process of milling wheat, the seed coator bran, consist- 
ing of several lavers of ce lis which adhere firmly together, is 
removed in comparatively large pieces. It is, therefore, light 
and chaf*y and is one of the most palatable concentrates. It is 
held in high favor by dairymen because it is bulky, laxative, 
and it is fairly rich in a protein of high nutritive value. While 
it is rich in phosphorous it is lacking in lime, a mineral essential 
for milk production. The laxative condition produced by bran 
was shown to be due to phytin, a phosphorous bearing com- 
pound, by Hart and Patten of the New York station. Altho at 
one time thrown away as useless, wheat bran has come to be so 
popular that it is often priced too high to be fed with economy 
as a protein feed. Other high protein concentrates should 
ordinarily take the place of bran to a considerable extent in 
balancing the ration. 

As a feed for cows just before and after calving, bran is highly 
valuable. A small amount of bran should generally be fed to 
add bulk and palatability to the ration and for the beneficial 
effect on the health of the animal 

Bran was compared to a mixture of cottonseed meal and 
corn and cobmeal of similar protein content at the Virginia 
experiment station. Two lots of eight cows each were fed for 
117 days. The cows fed bran lost 224 pounds in weight while 
those fed the mixed feed gained 90 pounds. The production of 
milk and fat was also in favor of the mixed feed. 

Day, of the Ontario station, compared cottonseed meal and 
soybean meal with twice their weight of bran. Eleven cows 








W. TURNER 


were fed by the reversal system in two-week periods. The 
average production was practically thesame in bothexperiment- 
indicating that cottonseed meal and soybean meal are equ 
to twice their weight of bran. 

In another trial Day found that the substitution of two 
pounds of oilmeal for two pounds of bran increased milk produ: 
tion almost eight percent. 

The fine particles of the outer and inner bran with some flour 
adhering is culled shorts or standard middlings. As it is heavy 
and pasty, it should only be fed to dairy cattle when properly) 
mixed with bulky feeds. While it is richer than bran in protein 
and phosphorous, it is deficient in lime. 

Oats rank second among the cereal grains grown in the 
United States. They are excellent feed for milk production, 
but due to the prevailing high prices for this grain, it cannot 
economically furnish more than a portion of the protein of the 
grain mixture. High protein feeds will usually supply digestible 
protein at less cost. At the same time, corn will generally 
furnish carbohydrates or energy cheaper than any other grain. 

In a study of the nutritive value of the oat kernel McCollum 
at the Wisconsin station found that the proteins seemed to be 
of practically the same value as those of corn or wheat. Oats, 
like wheat and corn, contain a liberal supply of the water- 
soluble vitamines but lack the fat-soluble growth accessory 
Mineral matter is also low in quantity. 

Woll, of Wisconsin, compared the value of ground oats and 
bran for milk production. Equal weights of each were fed in 
addition to cornmeal, 
hay, and corn silage. 

Ground oats pro- 
duced about ten per- 
cent more milk and 
fat than an equal 
weight of bran. 

Lindsey, of Massa- 
chusetts, compared 
ground oats and corn- 
meal for milk produc- 
tion. In three experi- 
ments it was found 
that the oat ration 
produced practically 
as much milk and 
butter as did the 
corn ration altho 
chemical analysis and 
digestion trials indi- 
cate that oats have 
about one-fourth less 
nutritive value than 
corn. The relative 
cost would be the de- 
ciding factor in their 
economical use. 

Day, of Ontario, 
found that a mixture 





A handy arrangement that saves time in feeding. The feeds are stored in bins of equal parts of 
on the floor above. : 


ground oats and bar- 
ley proved slightly 
better than oats for milk production. In a trial comparing oats 
and bran, Day secured results similar to those of Woll, oats 
again showing a slight superiority over bran. 

At the Indiana station practically equal results were secured 
when bran and ground oats were compared in a ration consistin 
of ground corn, corn silage and alfalfa hay. The selection shoul 
depend upon the availability and cost. 

In the manufacture of oatmeal, the outer chaffy covering of 
the oat grain is removed. This material is of low feeding value 
and comes on the market only in commercially mixed feeds. 
Altho in limited quantities it may have some value in lightening 
a heavy concentrate mixture, it is difficult to detect when finely 
ground. The composition of such feeds should be compared 
with our common feeds as a guide to their value. 

Barley is an important crop in those portions of the country 
where corn will not mature. It cannot compete with corn in the 
cornbelt as the latter will produce almost twice as much diges- 
tible nutrient as any other grain crop. Barley is higher than 
corn in digestible protein, altho not quite as high in total diges- 
tible nutrients. As in other cereal grains, barley has been shown 
by Steenbock of the Wisconsin station to be deficient in mineral 
matter and the fat-soluble vitamine. The proteins contained 
in barley did not prove entirely satisfactory for growth. An 
abundance of the water-soluble vitamine was found present. 

The best results are obtained when the grain is coarsely 

ound. If finely ground there is a tendency for the gluten to 
orm a sticky mass as soon as it is brought into contact with 
moisture and is then not readily masticated or digested. As 
part of a bulky mixture this objection will not be apparent as 
the other feeds will prevent the (Continued on page 48 























PUTTING OFF THE HEN’S 
VACATION 

There is everything to be gained and 
nothing lost in preventing the hen from | 
molting early. Observations show that 

hese early molters make no better records 
the following year than do those which | 
molt late. It is true, however, that many | 
irly molters make good records the | 
second year, but this may not be due to} 
he fact that the hen molts early. In one | 
f the flocks at the University of Missouri 
here was an excessively large number of 

rly molters. _ A hen in this flock which 

is kept over has laid 100 eggs since 
November 1, and promises to make a good 
record from now (early May) on. This} 
hen was late hatched, not being hatched | 
intil June 2. She did not start to lay 
intil the middle of January and quit lay- 
ng in August. From observations made 
by the writer, late hatched pullets or 
those which start laying late in the season 
re the most likely to molt early the fol- 
lowing summer. The early hatched pullets 
which are properly grown and start laying 
n the fall are more apt to escape the early 
summer molt. 

It is not known what causes a hen to 
molt, but it is an established fact that a 
rundown condition is one of the important 
causes. Broodiness is quite likely to 
result in molting. Especially is this true 
if the hen is not well fed during the time 
he is being confined to the coop for 
breaking up broody hens. If no attempt 
is made to break up broody hens the hen 
will spend most of her time on the nest 
and not eat as much as she needs. 

The amount of feed fed is also a cause 
of early molting. The hens should always 
be fed all they will consume. Poultrymen 
have artificially produced a molt at any 
time desired by feeding a scanty ration, 
only one-third the usual allowance. This 
starvation diet is continued for about two 
which time liberal feeding is | 
practiced. Then hens of course stop lay- 
ing and go into molt. From the stand- 
point of future production this is an un- 
wise practice. Cornell university back 
n 1906 showed that henssubjected to such 
treatment did not, during the following 
fifteen months, lay as many eggs any 
month as did those hens well fed all the 
time. 

The best practice is to always feed the 
hen the proper amount of feed. This 
practice is not always done on the general 
farm. There is a tendency to let the hens 
shift for themselves, and as a result the 
hens cease to lay and molt earlier than 
they should. 

Another cause of early molting is the 
feeding of rations not properly balanced. 
Hens fed grain rations alone or even grain 
and grain by-products will not lay very 
many eggs. They will invariably molt in 
early summer, while if properly fed they 
will lay heavily until the fall molt. It is 
necessary to add to the grain or grain by- 
products, animal food such as meatscrap, 
tankage, or give the hens all the sour milk 
they will drink. Summer feeding for egg 
production differs but very little from 
winter feeding except in regard to the 
amount of grain fed. A good grain ration 








weeks at 








for egg production is corn and oats equal 
measure, feeding but little if any in the | 
morning, and all the hens will eat at night. 
Lewis of New Jersey suggests that this 
will be about eight to ten pounds daily for 
100 hens. Before the hens all the time 
should be kept a dry laying mash, such as | 
the following: bran 2, shorts 2, cornmeal | 


m~, * 


2, tankage or meatscrap 114, the amount 
being in pounds. If the hens are given all 
the sour milk they can drink or three 
gallons a day for 100 hens, the tankage or 
meatscrap need not be included in the 
mash. A flock of 100 hens should cone 
sume about seven to eight pounds of mash 
daily to maintain the proper balance and 
cause good egg production. Shell making 
material such as oyster shell or soft lime- 
stone grit should be kept before the hens 
all the time, and fresh water should be 
provided. 

Keeping the poultry house free from 
mites and the hens free from lice will 
assist materially in keeping up the summer 
egg production and postponing the sum- 
mer molt. It will also be advisable to 
feed some of the mash in a moist crumbly 
condition at least once a day, feeding what 
the hens will clean up in twenty minutes. 
The hot weather results in poor appetites 
and this extra may be just what the hens 
need to keep them laying. A good rule 
in handling laying hens is to always give 
them the best care and rations possible at 
all times. If you neglect the hen today she 
will neglect you tomorrow.—H. L. Kemp- 
ster. 


PREVENTING BAD MARKET EGGS 

Few people realize how much it costs 
the country to send spoiled eggs to market. 
In the market, eggs are known as strictly 
fresh, fresh, checks, spots and rots. All 
these grades are determined by the process 
of “candling.” 

“Strictly fresh eggs’ go to the best 
trade and bring the highest prices. ‘‘Fresh 
eggs” are sound and sweet but slightly 
stale and go to confectioners and the 
“Checks” are one degree 


cheaper stores. 
used by confectioners, 


worse and are 


bakers and the cheapest stores in the 
“Spots” have | 


poorer quarters of the city. 
a dark spot on one side and it is to be 
feared that some of these get into the 
bakers’ products sometimes, but most of 
them are used in manufacturing. ‘Rots’ 
are the very bad eggs, but even they have 
their uses nm making mucilage and other 
such products. 

If it were not for the bad eggs which 
reach the markets, the average price of 
eggs would be much higher in summer than 
it now is. Eggs may be perfectly fresh 
when the farmer’s wife gathers them. She 
puts them in a hot pantry or in some other 


| warm place and keeps them until she goes 


to town. The storekeeper packs them in 


|cases and they are put into a boxcar in 


which the temperature day and night is 
above the nineties and they go to the 
city, arriving at the commission mer- 
chant’s place in from a week to three 
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weeks after they were laid. The treat- 
ment they have received has started the 
germs in many of them into life. Then 
these germs die and decay sets in. 

If every poultry keeper would make a 
practice of separating the males from the 
females as soon as the hatching season is 
past, there would be very few bad eggs 
going to market during the hot months. 
It is the fertile egg which spoils. An infer- 
tile egg will endure 100 degrees for weeks 
without starting to spoil, while a fertile 
| egg under the same conditions would be 
unfit for human food within a week. 

If only infertile eggs were sent to the 
market there would be fewer spoiled ones, 
and buyers would pay better prices be- 
cause they would not expect to find bad 
eggs. As it now is, the poultry breeder 
who really sends good eggs to market 
suffers loss because buyers must make the 
prices fit the average conditions.—R. S§. 





| 


POULTRY A BILLION DOLLAR 
INDUSTRY 

That farm poultry raising is a billion 
dollar industry is almost a reality. In 
1921 the total value of poultry and eggs 
produced on farms was $943 ,000,000, 
according to figures of the United States 
department of agriculture. Approxi- 
mately $401,000,000 of this amount was 
for poultry and $542,000,000 for eggs. 
The proportion of poultry was 526,000,000 
chickens and nearly 24,000,000 other 
fowls; 1,837,000,000 dozen chicken eggs 
and 6,000,000 dozen from all other kinds 
of poultry were produced. It must be 
borne in mind that this is only farm pro- 
duction. There is a large production of 
poultry and eggs not on farms. 
| The 1921 value of farm poultry was less 
than in 1920 by $55,000,000, and $16,000,- 
| 000 less than in 1919. The average value 
per chicken raised in 1919 was 81.6 cents; 
in 1920, 86.5 cents; and in 1921, 71 cents, 
so it is readily seen that the increase in 
total values in 1920 and decrease in 1921 
were due to fluctuations in the market 
values. As to how these values are appor- 
tioned among the various kinds of poultry 
is shown from the 1921 figures. In that 
year chickens led with a value of $373,- 
| 500,000; turkeys came second with a 
value of $12,900,000; followed by geese, 
$7,000,000; ducks, $4,900,000; guinea 
| fowls, $1,900,000; and pigeons, $1,400,000. 
The total value of chicken eggs as well 
as all eggs was considerably lower in 1921 
than in either 1920 or 1919. In 1921 the 
average price per dozen of chicken eggs 
thruout the entire United States was 29.3 
cents; in 1920, 44. 4 cents; and 41 cents in 
1919. 


SELL COCKERELS EARLY 

“T never delay the sale of my cockerels 
any more,” was the remark of a southern 
Iowa farm woman who has had unusual 
success with her poultry flock. She con- 
tinued, “There is a time in the early part 
of the season when cockerels of a pound 
and a half in weight will bring just as much 
as a three-pound bird later on. There- 
fore, what is the use of keeping cockerels 
for extra weeks, feeding extra corn and 
other grain into them, just for the pleasure 
of their company?” 

As a matter of fact, her advice is good. 
Poultry experts who have had to watch 
the markets carefully have always noted 
how the price sags When the young stuff 
begins to get into the market. 

This early sales time is also the best 
time to dispose of the poorer pullets, the 
ones not likely to grow into good layers and 
: breeders. Birds 
that are off-type, 
of low vitality, of 
form, all 





poor 
should go to market 
to give the very 


best chance to the 
good birds kept for 
the future laying 
and breeding flock. 
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Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice cannot lay if she wants 
to. You mightas well “throw money to the birds” as 
feed high priced food to lousy chick- 
ens, It's a dead lose—<dion'tdoit. Use 
“LICECIL”. No dusting, nodipping 
no painting. HANG UP THE BOT- 
TLE. it acts like magic Testimo- 
niais from every State in the Union 
tell of wonderful reeu!ts from its use 
Simply puta few drops in nests and 
on rooste and hang uncorked botte 
in the coop or hen house, Powerful | 
fumes leave the bottle in vapor 
form, and penetrate feathers, 
cracks & crevices every where, 
Lice, mites, chiggers, bed bugs, 
ants, roaches, etc., have no 
lungs—they breathe through 
the pores of the body, and are 
destroyed by LICECIL vapors 
It will not injure chicks. 
Bottle, $1.00; 3 botties, 62.50; 
12 botties for $9.00, All prepaid 

















Chicken Mites Filled 
With the Life Blood THE END. 
of Faithful Hens. 

MONEY BACK fP IT F. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 31, QUINCY, ILL. 


Baby Chicks 


Hatching every day inthe week and 
every hourintheday. Weare the 
World's Largest Producers 


THREE MILLION FOR 1922 
Twelve popular breeds of best 
thorobred stock obtainable— 9c 
and up. We also have QUALITY 
chicks from heavy laying stock 
. Five breeds—at small additional 

cost. 
We deliver by Parcel Post any- 
where east of the Rockies and 
guarantee 05 safe arrival 

Smith’ afte andard ene I rest S, y, tu 


THE emir STANDARD COMPANY 


Boston, peg. oo Friend Street 

peo pte eg P pt. 60, 833 | Locust Street 
Cleveland phy st 74th Street 
Chicago, tit. Dept. 6O, a2? So. Dearborn Street 


AT HALF PRICE 
(and prompt delivery) 

PARKS STRAIN Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

EGGS AND CHICKS 

Americas Greatest Layers. Bred 

for egRs since 1889. Records up 
to 325 in year. Sixteen page Cir- 

» cular Free. Large General Cata- 


or 2 


J. W. PARKS, Box F, ALTOONA, PA. 
























1,000,000 chicks via prepaid parcel post 
safe delivery guarantee = le: pease d cus- 


Catalog _F 
ae Pouttny vane 


‘= IONE DROP 


of Bourbon Poultry Remedy Cures | 


A few drope in the drinking water 

cures and pre corents, wae Cae 
Git Riper Gapes 
@ite 7} pint v La 

At druggists, or by , Fol pine 8 

Bourbon _ Bourbon Remedy Co.. Box 2 2. Lexington, Ky. 


10 cents each 
8. C. White and 
@ brown Leg- 
@ horns. Fromextra 


selected good layers, 12 cents each. We pay the parcel 
rm Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Our 
eleventh vear 16,000 chicks every week till Septem 
ber. Order direct from this adv. or write for catalogue 
WOLVERINE HATCHERY, ZEELAND. MICH 


BABY CHICKS :... dana eh ranteert 
Ww e att > ‘ ar 


2 varieties of Bred 

















ar cl ny Bay 


rices ¢ > 
‘ mmon hatcher icks re illustrated 
’ catalog and poultry guide free rite toda 
Superior Poultry Farm, Box 8 F, Windsor, Mo 
10, OOO tre ea Carat 
ea I 
as er ee ae nteed 


s. S.« Lea. dire j hest 








Bre wast <n oe oh dann, Brownstown, Ind 


CHICKS BcUP 1 cure Breeds. Oo 
mi st grade guar- 
toed . Gre est laver 


Boot Ih Et atohery, 
Box ‘= 2B, Ciimtom, Mistkouri 


; post CO). D deli A . 
< 33, €. B. Lauver, MeAlist: rvitle, Pa 
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POULTRY POINTERS FROM 
EXPERIENCE 

Some of those entered in the poultry 
contest have been sending in their experi- 
ences and telling us about the records they 
have made. While it is impossible for us to 
| publish all the good suggestions, a few are 
'given with the idea that they might help 
|others to raise and sell their poultry to 

better advantage. 

A Nebraska woman says, “We usually 
|have three incubator hatches—one in 
| March or early in April and two m May. 

I give each little chick a drink of sour milk 
| when I take them from the incubator and 
twice a day after until I am sure each chick 
knows how to drink. I start them the 
{third day on a and continue that 
for about one week, then I feed chick food 
for about one month and after that they 
thrive on chop, bran, shorts and wheat.’ 

From Pottawatomie county, “T have | 
| one farm poultry woman writes, “IT have 
| three henhouses—one 30x14 feet, another 

20x14 and a third 24x14—with a concrete 

as ation and dirt floor. I think dirt is 
the best floor and figure on keeping on| 
|hand somwhere between 300 and 400) 
| chickens the year around. I keep each hen 
with her brood locked up until chicks are 
| about a week old, then I let them out and 
full feed them until they are ready for 
market. I have boxes with lids located in 
three different places and at the bottom 
of the boxes on all sides are holes just big 
enough for the chicks to get their heads in 
easy, and there they get all the feed they 
'want. But don’t let your feed get musty 
or you will be on the losing side. I sell 
many of my spring chicks when they 
weigh around two pounds; for a number of 
years I have been getting as much for 
them as I would when they weight much 
more. When I see hens that are not layers 
[ put them in and full feed them for the 
market. Here is a list of proceeds from 
my flock for 1921: 








j 117 cases eggs average at $7.20 each. . .$842.40 
Aicks 76 hens culled average at Sl cents... 61.56 
126 chickens sold at 55 cents each . 67.10 
Cddnprasow | 30 doz. eggs sold for setting at 75 cents. 22.50 
LAnsrase acnainana 
Customers report pullets lay all Total... .. .$993.56 
winter. 20 varieties to select a | “ This does not count eggs use “d in the 


| he use. 


| for April of this year showing an income of 

|$117.14 and an expense of $23.20. She 
had 76 mature hens and 126 pullets. Her 
laying flock averaged 20.6 eggs each for 
ithe month. She sold eggs for hatching, 
baby chicks and market eggs; 25 broilers 
brought 50 cents a pound. 

There are other good suggestions and 
some good records. We are glad to get 
them and to pass on as many as possible. 
One woman credits the fact that they are 
able to retain their farm when many neigh- 
bors were closed out, to the cows and her 
chickens. There are many farms that 
have been tided over difficult times by a 
good flock of poultry. 

FEEDS FOR MILK PRODUCTION 
m page 46 

formation of a sticky mass. Barley was 

compared with corn for milk production 

by Wisconsin experimenters. Two lots 


six cows each were fed by the reversal | Rocks 136. $120.00 


method for eighty-four d: avs. The aver- 
age y ield of milk and fat was slightly less 
on the barley ration, but this diffe pe 
- 1s so small that it was entirely offse 












Catch Fish, 


June, 1922 


300 CandlePower 


GREATEST light for farm 
and general outdoor use, Don’t 


confuse Bw ordinary gasoline lan- 
terns. hts with matches. Ex- 
a — closing valve. The 


@leman Quicklite 


with reflector, is twenty 










: Rabbit 
f Book FREE 


Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 
Mink, Muskrats etc., in large 
with our new, fold- 
ing, galvanized Steel wis Traps. They catch them 
like a fiy-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting tall kinds of fish. 






| J. F. GREGORY, Dept.31, LEBANON, MO. 








A Missouri woman sends in her rec ord | 





frpnerea WHITE LEGHORNS 


Lay 301 to 313 eggs per year. Winners at 50 
shows. Chicks, eggs, pullets, hens and males 
shipped C.0.D. at amazingly low prices. 
Write for Free catalog a 

list to the World's largest horn Farms. 
GEO. B. FERRIS.932A Union, Grand Rapids. Mich 






NORTHLAND WINTER LAYERS 


English Single Comb White Leghorns—Tom Barron 


| Strain. Have won twelve Certificates of Award in Illi 


nois National Egg Laying Contest in competition with 
several hundred picked birds. Chicks cut to $15 June 
Ist. Stock for sale. Beautifully illustrated catalog free 
Northland Farms, Dept. F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LEE’S LICE _ KILLER 


Taint on Foonta etry Gets 


fs jeet erie 


GEO. M. LEE CO., Dept. F 12 


. 
QUALITY Chicks and sais 
20,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS, 12 veoeae 
Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 eg aily. 
Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live a. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


SHOEMAKERS POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1922 
Has many colored pilates of fowls true to life, tells al! 
about chickens, incubators, poultry houses, etc. Price 
20c. Money back if not satisfied. 

Cc. C. Shoemaker, Box 931, Freeport, I!!. 


1 1-2 million 

for 1922, Dost: 
LOOK! BABY CHICKS 
age Paid, Live arrival guaranteed. A/onth 
feed Free with each order. 40 breeds chic ks, 
4 breeds ducklings. Select and Exhibition 
grades. Catalog free. Nabob Hatcheries, 
Dept. 49, Gambier, Ohio 




















25, Chicks Weekiy 8. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns Ile each, $100.00 per 1000. B. P 
yer 1000. Broilers . each, $80.00 
ser 1000. Also Reds, Minorcas, Ans as »W y an. ane 
Too yer cent live delivery guar. Pr i fre 


| THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY RIC ‘HFIELD. PA. 


BABY CHICKS betes” eccue raise 
FARM, Cimobe “MINNESOTA 











by the fact that the cows gained in we igh ‘ Successful Farming advertisers make 


on the barley ratior 


nd lost on the corn | good their promises. We see to that. 
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ration. It is concluded that ground barley 
is worth as much per pound as ground corn. 
[wo lots of seven cows each were fed 
at the California station during three 
periods of three weeks each by the | 
reversal method. The first lot received 
hirty pounds of green alfalfa and what 
ifalfa hay they would eat. The second 
t received six pounds of barley per day | 
in addition. They conclude that an im- 
mediate increase in production will be 
ired as a result of the grain feeding, 
t that this increase will not, as a rule, 
for the extra cost of the ration. On 
count of the increased production ob- 
ned and the residual effect of the grain 
feeding as well as its favorable influence 
, the condition of the cows and their off- 
ring, it may be concluded that the 
ractice of feeding grain to cows on alfalfa 
economically sound. This holds true 
heifers as well as for heavy-producing 
mals which cannot be brought to a 
<imum production on roughage alone. 
In a study on the influence of barley on | 
milk secretion of cows, Woll and 
Voorhies, of California, compared barley 
h a grain mixture fed to cows during | 
ving lengths of time. The average for 
teen cows showed slight increase in milk 
duction and body weight on the barley | 
ion as compared with the mixed grain 
on. It is evident from this that barley 
; no tendency to decrease milk produc- 
The by-products of barley differ con- 
rably from those of wheat orrye, due 
fly to the fact that the kernel of com- 
mn barley Is not separated from the hull, | 
1 the seed coat which in the case of the 
heat kernel is removed as bran, is much 
nner on the barley kernel. The by- 
products of barley contain the hulls and 
generally higher in crude fiber. 
In the manufacture of barley flour, the 
hull is first removed. Following this the 
true seed coat and germ is removed. The 
ntire by-product thus obtained including | 
the screenings, should be termed barley | 
feed. The best grades of barley feed con- 
in the hulls and the coarser particles of | 
1e seed coat which may also be called 
barley bran, and in addition the finer 
particles of the seed coat and the germ with 
yme of the starchy endosperm not sepa-| 
rated in the milling process. 
At Wisconsin barley bran and barley 
feed were compared with wheat bran in a 
feeding trial in which three lots of cowswere 
fed by the reversal method for three| 
periods of three weeks each. The grain | 
mixture in each case contained thirty per- | 
cent of the feed in question. 
The following table shows the decrease | 
n production on barley bran and barley | 
eed in comparison with production on | 
vheat bran: 


i 


, 


| 
Barley Bran Barley Feed | 


Percent Perceut 

Decrease Decrease 
Milk yield. ........ 3.386 0.78 
SS enstantans 5.66 2.83 


The yield was nearly as high on the| 

irley feed mixture as on the wheat bran | 
mixture, while on the barley bran mixture 
the decrease in yield is more marked. 


SELL THE HENS EARLY 
Pullets make the most profitable layers. 
Hens are always a good price if sold just 
efore the breeding season is over, but | 
they drop fast when farmers are selling 
heir stock after they drop down in pro- 
Eggs at this season are low in 


| 


iuction. 
rice and it will pay to sell two or three 
eeks before they stop laying rather than 
sk a sudden slump in price. Feed 
eavily of corn for a week or ten days 
efore you sell, and keep off free range. 
Penned in a rather limited range, they 
ll add weight quite rapidly. Buttermilk 
nd ground corn is the ideal diet Do not 
onfine close enough to cause loss of 
health. Save the best for breeders but 
plan to use pullets for commercial egg 
layers and you get the best results. They | 





















vil gain in weight and lay more eggs as 
well.—L. C. 








Yes: 


The “Brownie”—a 
Genuine Gillette 
Razor 


It uses the same 
fine Gillette Blades 


And it sells for the 
popular price—$1 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR Co. 
Boston, U.S. A, 


Now at all Dealers 
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This dopertmeat of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit 
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by all eans continues blishing the 
‘ Bi iseye Views of Far Lands Words cannot 
express our appreciation of the wonderful lectures 
which are both entertaining and educational, and it 
is the first thing w read when 8. I irrives We 
read the other valuable articles of information 


more at our leisure, which are all appreciated in 
their turn 


Now in regard to “Birdseve Views of ° ur ri and 


would it be possible at some future tin »btai 

them published in book form? I am sure it w wal 
be a grand idea and they certainly would be a good 
s ler. You can count on me as one of the first 


customers F. H. I 


PROHIBITION A FARCE 

8. F. is fine in many particulars, but don’t let the 
“farmer's bloc” take you off your feet as pr yhibi- 
tiondid. Ido not like the idea of “blocs,” but since 
we have them let us be reasonable. Might does not 
make right, but might does rule. The gruntiest 
squealers are the greatest asqueezers once the tide 
is turned 

Prohibition is the greatest farce and curse that 
has ever been tried in America. 
bolshevik principle. No consistent man has the 
right to oppose Russian bolshevism and be asup- 
porter of American prohibition. It is an anti- 
Christian principle. Does that sound strange? The 
saloon as we had it may not have been the best way 
to handle the “liquor question,” but it was certainly 
a credit to what we have now. So please help the 
country to find a solution.—J. A. 8., Ohio. 


A RURAL CARRIER’S VIEWS 

I am 4 rural letter carrier and have been a regular 
subscriber to 8S. F. for near ten years, and during all 
this time I have not seen anything of interest or 
benefit to a mail carrier. There are many things 
you could say for the rural carriers. First, you 
could say that they have never received half enough 
pay for their services. Second, you could say that 
a carrier's route is not strewn with roses, especially 
not the last six weeks, at least. I have seen nothing 
but mud Third, you could tell the farmers that 
they could greatly assist the carriers to render better 
service by keeping themselves well supplied with 
stamps and stamp all letters and post cards before 
placing them in the box. Also, have their boxes 
properly erected on a good post and in a convenient 
place. And last, but not least, tell the Sunday 
school treasurers that when they want & money 
order they should not ask the carrier to take more 
than a quart measure full of pennies at one time 
Tell them to put their pennies in a grain sack and 
send them to S. F. for their subscription, as you 
can count them without freezing to death or burning 
up a gallon of gasoline while you are counting them. 
= » J., lowa 

TAX~ FREE COUNTY BONDS 

Having been a reader of 8. F. for a number of 
years, we have often been tempted to ask for the 
privilege of a “say so” in matters under discussion 
As the subject of tax-free bonds has come up, I will 
resist the temptation no longer. 

When our government was in need of money, it 
did the best thing that could possibly be done by 
offering bonds of such value as to enable the people 
of limited means to buy them. In other words, it 
gave the common people an equal chance to hold 
tax-free proper 1s well as the millionaire. 

But what about non-taxable county 
have it summed up this way: When a tax~<lodger 
wants to make a good investment, all he has to do 
is to ind ice, int nidate or persuade someone to 
petition for the construction of a bridge, a ditch, a 
school house, or anything that will create bonds 
which bonds (in some at least) are non- 
taxable. 

While the sale of such bonds may adv 
improvements may also place an unjust burden 
upon the taxpayers of the present, as well as upon 
the yet unborr 

We fail to see ans 
that enable I 
taxes are being 
p nt 

Altho we are not abl 
sometimes led 


states, 


justice in issuing such bonds 
ne clas » go free from tax, while 
hea ped pen cahes to the breaking 


what is in a man’s 
that such 
inder the pretense 


to say 
heart, we are eleve 
bonds are « times created 


g the public. 


We certainly are getting tired of this thing of 
paying two dollars per acre tax on our farming land 
to pay for unnecessary so-called public improve- 
ment while those wt buy our bonds go tree 
of taxation.—H. F., Ind 


AND THE GOAT THEY ARE 


Those who are engaged in an agricultural pursuit 
can 7 d in destroying those whom we 
depend upon for a market for our producta, neither 


ean | the producers sell their products for less than 
wt of production and exist as free men. The agri- 
ae ual class must unite with the principal view of 
protection for their common interest, not in a selfish 


way but legally and honorably. No member 





| he inany way disqualified because of his religious | 


It is plainly a} 





| our young people to purer 
And such things help the older | 


bonds? We | 


| 


ance public | 


creed or political affiliation, but strictly adhere to 
the by-laws or the laws of such association or farm 
bureau. If the politician must have your vote and 
he can assure that he will and can give representa- 
tion to the agricultural class equal to that given to 
those of other industries thruout the 
the same time and amount of work, this is not class 
legislation or political favor but just common sense 
istice 
In conclusion, a statement of qualification as to 
the motive of the writer in offering these lines. Not 
ing an organizer for any farm federation or bu- 
reau, nor a correspondent for any farm journal, or 
ther newspapt r, but a mere interested party be- 
g one of the class by occupation and in 
ng and raising of cattle, I therefore have 
4 common interest with that of the producing class. 
While we are not getting what by right and in 
istice we are entitled to, it is more or leas a conse- 
ywn devices: petty jealousy amon 
hers, who ought to be eliminated cal 
out of our ranks for remedy.— 





quence of our 
fellow men 
must be educated 


L. E. H., Dak. 
BLAMES TRUCKS FOR BAD ROADS 


Lam not much for writing, and have been a silent 
reader of your paper for five or six years. But when 
I read about Mr. J. B. K. of Illinois in your March 
issue blaming the auto for our bad roads, he is 
badly mistaken. It's the trucks that ruin our 
country roads. Just for example, when you ride on 
a train—steam or electric—you pay the fare and 
that is the end of it 





country for | 








Would you recommend the establishment of 
market booths in towns, a in the outskirt 
cities, say at street car terminals, where rent » 
be less, more convenient to farmers, also to patr 
the more competent and younger farmers ta 
turns at operating the same to avoid loss of t 
for a large number? Would not the present | 
freight rates be a protection to such local ent 
rise? With good prices for his products w 
Rousse want to borrow money? What will he 
for credit for himself when he bas money to |! 

Did not President Harding hit the nail a reso 
ing whack square on the head when he told 
bunch at Washington that the way to help 
farmer was for the farmer to help himself? 

Would not such a use of State Boards or Z 
(like Reserve Bank Zones) Boards, in conjunct 
with Farmers’ National Board, not omitting cour 
agents already in the field, help to open up ar 
road to Mr. Farmer and do wonders for the ven: 
welfare of the public? 

If any merit in these suggestions, will you 
your great influence to have farmer organizat 
leaders “accept in principle’ and have said st 
or zone boards add a few typewriters and assorti: 
clerks to their office force and “get busy” worki: 
out the details efficiently and Rake O (emp! 
size “economically,” please — some ambitio 
spenders want to erect skyscraper elevators ar 
cold storage plants, bankrupting us right on t! 


| start). 


But you pay these trucking | 


companies for hauling your freight and also keep | 


and build roads for them. I have seen trucks 
weighed which had twenty tons gross. As long as 
the large trucks operafe and makea railroad of our 
public highways, so long we will have poor roads.— 
A. R. T., Ohio. 


MORE BIRD PICTURES 

Thank you so much for giving us Robin Red- 
breast on the cover of S. F. 

I think it would be fine for the rising generation 
if you would give us a bird picture every month, 
fora while, with a short article about each one. 
The boys and girls could put them in scrap books. 
It would be a pleasant and instructive occupation. 
Even we older people know so little about the birds 
we see every day. 

Let us have a bird year and a flower year—make 
your pictures a nature study, for old and young. 
I get out of patience with the m zine cover pic- 
tures. Seems to me they cull ant something 
prettier, more instructive—more everything that is 
nicer—than these pictures of women, most of them 
half naked. I really think that a great deal of the 

faults of our rising generation—paint, lip-sticks, 
etc., are in a great measure due to magazine influ- 
ence. 

Farm papers should cater to every part of farm 
life. Our boys and girls need nature study pictures 
with explanations of same, 
want crochet, tatting and quilt patterns, with 
good short story for dessert, stories that will help 
. higher ideals to be lived 
in their own lives. 
people, who had few advantages in their younger 
jays, to understand the young people better—to 
view life as it is today.—W. V. A. 


A MARKETING SUGGESTION 

Referring to your questionnaire, ‘What is your 
selling stunt?” in your May number just received, 
would like to ask if special advertising, while good 
business for the papers, would only increase the 
burdens of the average farmer? And replying to 
question eight, may I be permitted to ask some 
questions? 

Have the State Agricultural Boards ever been 
made of service except to the printer by the manu- 
facture of very elaborate reports which are never 
read and ,only add to the burdens of the groaning 


taspare r? 

‘ould not said highly ornamental boards be 
utilized as clearing houses, exchanges or market 
centers between producer and consumer by requir- 
ing them to prepare and issue condensed and classi- 
fied bulletins showing names, addresses, produce, 
amount, grade and price (mark that word “price,’ 
please, to be regulated by said board to the interest 
and profit of the producer) for farmers who will 
mail to the board a card describing what they have 
to sell; also names and addresses of consumers (if 
bashful, use P. O 


box number or local buying 
agent) who will mail cards to the board stating 
kind of produce, amount and grade desired by the 
consumer? For example, I want a half-bushel of 
Grimes Golden apples for which my grocer charges 
twelve and a half cents per pound or six dollars per 
bushel. Perhaps a county or two away a farmer 
may have an abundance of them and no demand. 
I find his name and apples on the bulletin, drop him 
a card and pay the postman say a dollar and a half 
when he delivers the apples, by which operation the 


| farmer gains double or better, and I save half. 


Would not such a condensed and classified bulle- 
tin be interesting reading in many households? 
Would not your paper have even more subscribers 
in the city than in the country? Using even the 
facilities now at hand would not such a system prove 
efficient and inexpensive? By thus cutting across 
lots would it not help our overtaxed railroads to 
— wearing out their equipment carrying our 

iff into market centers and back again from mar- 
- centers and help some to relieve their anxiety 
and fear of being amped by the increase in traffic 

they sh« yuld red ice freight rates? 





mother and the girls | 


| eated, the attractive advertisments, 





Does not the farmer want results, and quick! 
too? If this system does not bring results is t! 
farmer or consumer out of pocket more than tl 
cost of a postal card?—A. H. G., Kan. 


A GRANGE ON TAXATION 
WHEREAS, millions of dollars now invested in 
tax-exempt bonds escape taxation; a 
WHEREAS, this plan only adds to the alread; 
heavy burden of the farmer and other home owner« 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that Elk 
hart County Pomona Grange go on record as favor 
ing a plan ep all Ase rty both tangible and 
ee pe 2 ower 
mf: Rt RESOLVED, that any in 
Sle Bani. not listed for taxation be declared 
be and voi 
Comment:—We sympathize with any movement 
to have all bonds taxed. It might be questioned as 
to advisability of taxing tangible and intangible 
pro rty “equally’’—if this is what is really meant 
erent classes of property cannot be “equally” 
taxed, with justice. A rate that one class could 
well stand would be ruinous to another class. It 
is like freight rates.—Editor. 


MUST HAVE THE SEA 

By all means continue your articles upon the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway. Make them long 
and loud. It's the biggest thing for the Middle 
West since the railroads came. The greatest pro- 
ducing section in the world must not beblocked, 
held back and held up by selfish New York interests 
In a few years it will be al! that rail and water com- 
bined can do to keep things moving, warehouses 
empty and terminals cleared. 


a MUST HAVE the deep blue seal—B. L. B., 


MORE THAN MONEY’S WORTH 

When a man is doing well, I like to tell i 80. 
My true desire is to write a long sermon of praise 
for 8. F., the helpful magazine which you =F our 
associates are putting out for the benefit of the 
rural public. 

But to be brief, let me say that I see great merit 
in the monthly editorials, the clean policies advo- 
labor-saving 
and comfort-giving suggestions, hints on good 
health and proper dress, the home amusement page, 
points on etiquette, and all. 

I have been a subscriber for several years and 
find it a growing asset for my high school reading 
table as well as for my own desk. The art cover 
alone is well worth the price of subscription, which, 
by the way, is so low as to make the trouble of 
“borrowing” the neighbor's copy more expensive. 

I am neither seeking favors nor notoriety in writ- 
ing these few lines, but feel I would be neglecting a 
duty not to write them. It isn’t pleasant to be 
conscious of things going one-sided all of the time, 
and it is therefore satisfying to me to indulge in this 
bit of commendation, for I have always felt that I 
was getting more than I paid for, when listed as a 
reader of 5S. 

In case you can use this letter or any part of it 
to any edvantage, help yourself,and I'll be glad.— 
E. A. J., Wis. 


LIKED INDEX TO ADS 

I have been a reader of S. F. since it was an in- 
fant—probably sixteen pages—and have never 
felt like telling you how to conduct the paper, but 
I will tell you how I miss the index to advertisers. 
The paper is so large it is some task to have to go 
thru it page by page looking for the ad I want 
when a glance thru the index would tell where it is. 
I think the index to advertisements is of as great 
convenience as theindex toothermatter.—D. M. R. 


You ask why I don't renew my subscription to 
your paper. This is my answer. Your upholding 
and harping so much on the greatest curse and rank- 
est law that was ever passed in this country— 
Prohibition. 

I have swallowed your twaddle for years and am 
thoroly disgusted with your line of reasoning.—C. 














Your Choice of Six Styles 


Two new mineral-surfaced shingles have been 
added to the Barrett Everlastie line—‘‘Octo- 
Strip” and “‘Giant’’—The complete Everlastic 
line is briefly described below. 


Everlastic Octo-Strip Shingles 


A new Barrett shingle that is the latest development in 
the strip shingle. Beau- 
il red or green min- 

1 surface. Made in a 
rm that offers a variety 


f designs in laying. 





Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Another new Everlastic Shingle identical in shape with 
Everlastie Single Shingles but considerably heavier and 
thicker. They are “giants” for strength and durability. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’”’ Roofing 


This is one of our most popular roofings 
It is tough, pliable, elastic, durable 
and very low in price. It is easy to 
lay; no skilled labor required. 


Everlastic Mineral- 
Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing made. Surfaced with everlast- 
ing mineral in art-shades of red or 
green. Requires no painting. 





Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Four shingles in one. Madeof high grade waterproofing 
materials with a red or green mineralsurface. When laid 
they look exactly like individual shingles. Fire-resisting 
Need no painting. They are tough, elastic, durable. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Same red or green material as the Multi-Shingles, but 
made in individual shingles; size, 8 x 1234 inches. 














Trustworthy, Colorful Roofs 


for the Farm— 


ODAY throughout the countryside we see 

multitudes of farm buildings with artistic, 
colorful roofs. For the progressive farmer 
realizes that such roofs increase the value of 
his buildings, while their improved appear- 
ance elevates his standing in the community. 

Such handsome roofs may be had at moder- 
ate cost with Barrett Everlastie Roofings. 
Allfour styles of Everlastic Shingles and one of 
the roll roofings have a surface of everlasting 
mineral in either a cool green or a soft red. 

3ut in addition to being good looking, a 
roof to be satisfactory must last—must be 
free of trouble and upkeep expense. 

Even an expert can’t judge roofing quality 
by appearance. There is only one sure way 
to select roofing. See that the brand you buy 
bears the Barrett Everlastic label. Thisis your 
guarantee of an artistic, moderately priced 
roof that will give long years of satisfactory 
service—a roof backed by The Barrett Com- 
pany with its sixty years of roofing experience. 

Illustrated booklets free on request. 


The Gault Company <> 


New York hicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
neinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Ff ansas City 
linnea polis Dallas Syracuse Peoria Atianta Duluth 

Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown 

Milwaukee Toledo Cotumbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 


Buffalo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver 


Elizabeth 

Jacksonv ille 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Vancouver 


Toronto Winnipeg 


} mtreal 
St. John, N. B Halifax, N.5 
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Own a 
alarm 


Only 5% Cash 


and 36 years to pay the balance. 
Why not get out where you can 
farm the year ‘round? No long, 
cold, discomforting winters to 
force you into months of inactiv- 
ity. Be happyin Sunny California. 
Two state settlement Projects at 
Deihi and Durham in the famous 
San Joaquin and Sacramento 
Vaileys now under way. 

Good soil, easily worked, now irri- 
gated. Diversified crops—decid- 
uous fruits, grains, melons and 
vegetables —-successfully grown. 
Dairy farming and cattle raising 
have also proven profitable. The 
state gives substantial assistance 
to settlers in erecting buildings 
and developing lands. Schools, 
churches, good neighbors, excel- 
lent shipping facilities. 

This is your opportunity for indepen- 


dence and prosperity. Investigate 
now.No obligation on your part.Write 


C. T. Collett, General Agent 
Dept.B 312-314 N. 6th Se., St. Louis 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


















ForLight Jobs 


A little wonder—regu- 
lar Ct ishm: mn quality. 
Differen better, fewer 
mov g part A real no- 
trouble engine for pump 
ing, ete. Investigate, 


6. H. P. 









i <x) 


LIGHT WEIGHT 4 H. P. 


For all power jobs up to 5 
H. P. Improved Throttling 
Governor insures very st« 

.} running and less gasoline —— 4 
Saves a Team on 
the Binder 
Besides doing all regular jobe, 
this 4 H. P. may be mounted on 
rear of binder to save a team, 
and in a wet season to save the crop. We supply attach- 

ments. This engine is a necessity on every farm. ° 
Ask for book on Light Weight Engines. If interested in 
Electric Lighting Plants, write for free (12) 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
816 N. 21st Street. Lincoln, Nebr. 


Pull Stumps NOW 
Pay Alter Harvest 


Clear your land now—plant 
waste acres—pay for your 
.& STIN Stump Puller after fervent 
with extra crop money 
—no money 





ower 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO. 
2009 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich: 





Season is on—Ship us your 


WOOL — PELTS — HIDES 


We pay highest prices. Write for 
circular, sacks, rope. 


MILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
eaeeie . MINNESOTA 








Secured. Send sketch or 

model of your invention for 

gneminaticn- Write for 
EE book and advice. 


J.L.Jackson & Co., 502 Ouray Bide. Wash. D.C. 


unnecessary. 
| permanent location 


| warmed and all danger of frost is past. 

















A GOOD LOOKING BACKGROUND 
There are many locations about every 
farm home where a luxuriant tropical 
growth is desirable as a sereen or a back- 
ground for other plants, or simply as a 
central object in a group planting. For 
such use keep in mind the luxuriant castor- 
bean. As a low screen it is equaled among 
the annuals only by the annual climbing 
vines, and for back- 
ground for lower 
growing plants it has 
no equal among the 
other annuals. 
It can be used ap- 
propriately in bor- 
ders, to fill gaps im 
shrubbery plantings, 
for a low screen to 
concet al obje cts of an 
unsightly or undesir- 
| able appearance, or to shut out undesirable 
| views, or it may even be planted singly in 
a corner of a building to fill a space. 
| Todo its best the castor bean requires a 
deep rich, mellow, warm soil, plenty of 
|sunshine, heat, and moisture. Start the 
' seed indoors in a flat about five weeks be- 
fore the last frost. As soon as the first true 











| leaves form, transplant carefully to berry 


boxes, or to small pots, to grow until the 
danger of frost is past. If you prefer, you 
can start the seed in the first placein boxes, 
pots or paper cups, one seed to the con- 
tainer. Then disturbing the roots will be 
Transplant finally to their 
after the ground is 


The distance apart will depend on the 
variety, and varies from three feet to 
twice that. Plant far enough apart that 
they will not grow too tall and lose their 
lower leaves from excessive shading. 

If you have the warm sunny spot with 
all the other desirable conditions, you will 
be surprised at the rapid growth a screen 
of this plant will make. 





BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS|=, A_ 


Continued from page 11 

- ” twenty-fourth of August in the year 

D. Sixteen years before an earth- 
nh 3 had destroyed a great portion of 
Pompeii but the enterprising inhabitants 
had rebuilt their city. Early in the morn- 
ing of the fateful day a greatcloud shaped 
like an umbrella pine rose high above 
Vesuvius. It looked so threatening that 
no doubt many of the twenty thousand 
inhabitants were greatly alarmed, some 
of them perhaps leaving the city. 

On the west side of Vesuvius the rain 
fell in torrents and a stream of mud was 
falling upon Herculaneum. Then a north- 
west wind caused the great cloud to settle 
toward Pompeii. Out of this cloud broken 
fragments of pumicestone about the size 
of walnuts was rained first upon the city. 
Then came voleanic dust and a downpour 
of water until the whole city was covered 
to the depth of six or seven ‘feei. During 
this time came successive earthquake 
shocks and it must have been more 
terrible than the mind can imagine. By 
the morning of the twenty-fifth the black 

cloud that had enveloped the city was 
pierced with shafts of lightning in addition 
to the quaking of the ground. When all 
was over the entire plain had been covered 
and both Pompeii and Herculaneum had | prom 
disappeared. 

While it seems that for a hundred years 
and more some efforts were made to un- 
earth the cities, after that they dropped 
clear out of memory and for more than a 


| thousand years were completely forgotten. 


The very name of Pompeii was lost and 
the site called by another name. About 
the beginning of the seventeenth century 





Safety With Economy 


S&S PUPUAR’ 


Windshield Visor 
—— 2 ex 





Handsome, se 

price. Rigid coos 
thickness of high grade water-proof DuPont 
Fabrikoid Bleek outside, underneath 
Exposed metal parts heavily Japanned. Cannot 
Sag and will positively hold its position when 
adjusted. Fits all cars. Sent prepaid on receipt 
¥ ace if your dealer cannot supply you. 

EALERS: Write for our proposition. 


Price fo'"tter Only $3.50 
Grigsby-Grunow-Hinds Co. 
910 W. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 


SALESMEN 


Wanted Immediately 


Spare or Full Time—Big Money 
Writing Orders—Liberal 
Commissions. 


Not just an “ordinary” selling offer— 
this is an OPPORTUNITY such as big, 
successful men are quick tosee and gr: sp. 

Take orders for beautiful memorials by 
simply showing handsome cat - =—ne 
hard selling necessary—every family de- 
sires a memori il—all tg oy we Ip the m 
select ound —— you will be welcome in 














every h —make $10 a WEEK and UP 
in SP ARE ) time. 
Don’t hesitate if you have never sold 
before We send ye full instructions— 
and the memorials od ac tic ally sell them- 
selves 
A little spare tiene is one qu alifica ati 
—the desire to make money the othe f 
| you have both, write an AX te i us SO, an 
tet,“ pra 4 to you the details of this money- 


making offer. But ,™ yn't delay—send 
your inquiry TOD. AY. 


COGGINS MARBLE Co,.,, 
| 275 Main Street, Canton, Ga. 


The Great Northern Rana 


has 8,000 miles of railroad in Minnesota, Nor 

Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Orego 

In this vast empire lands are cheap and taxes ice. 
Send for free books describing grain lands, dairy- 
ing, fruit growing and stock raising. We can 
locate you no matter what line of agriculture you 
wish to follow. Low round trip homeseekers fares. 


E. C., LEEDY, Dept. 71, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Ce nn ee 


BE A FLYING SALESMAN 


We teach you to fiy--- 


ples yee, ah, Beane 
money in aviation, and 


| 



























start you out asour nities are open in 
— Thereis money inj 
for you Ih 
at once. 
26 CurRTiss 
Motel, Minneapolis Minn. co. 








SEND FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOG 
Our net price list of auto bodies end badly expeiiag ot Whelscate 


Factory to Consumer di- 
rect-- bis] 


Ons wt 


Only, 














AUTOMOBILES 


ne to California Bush Agents e 





Ebro eee re 
pT XU Rt yg 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, CHICAGO 
Make Your Own Rope 


All sizes Isaving Send fork ropes. 
Wonderful savi nd for free book- 
let, “Rope Ma ing On The Farm.” 








7 ———;, NEW ERA ROPE MACHINE CO. 
Minnea Mian. 


. 
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‘n digging a tunnel to bring water from | 
springs to Torre dell’ Annunziata, some | 
inscriptions near the site of Pompeii were | 
discovered, but nothing further was done. 

In 1709 workmen discovered the site of | 
Herculaneum and later on the above- 
named inseriptions were talked about and 
twelve men were put to work excavating | 
what proved to be Pompeii. This was in | 
1748, but soom the work was abandoned | 
intil 1754. In a few years the discovery 
of the Street of Tombs made certain that 
the site was Pompeii. Not much real 
systematic work was done, however, until 

tle more than a hundred years ago, 

it was begun in earnest. At this time 
more than half of the entire city had been 
res irrected. 
[he city covered quite a large area. It 
was surrounded by a wall upon which were 
many towers and in which were eight | 
gates. To enter the gate and walk thru 
silent streets of this resurrected city 
vhose lights went out nearly eighteen 
hundred years ago gave me a creepy 
feeling. Here were paved streets with ruts 
ht or ten inches deep worn by the 
hariot wheels of long ago. All streets 
narrow and traffic directors kept the 
movement in one direction as chariots 
could not pass each other. 

Here were homes upon the smooth 
tueco walls of which are wonderful paint- 
gs and frescoes almost as bright as if 
they were done yesterday. The word for 

leome”’ in mosaic is on the floor at the 
trance. The doctor’s house is identified 
the surgical instruments he left in their 

In the dentist’s shop are forceps 
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farm’ 


for family use 


worst roads. 


Do you know 


Attractive 


Saving a Nickel « 
a Mile & 


ven the most economical automobiles 

S cost at least seven cents a mile to run. Compare that with 

the Harley-Davidson's average—50 miles for a dollar (gas, 

oil, tires and all)—and you'll see why so many farmers are using 
motorcycles for business errands. 

You, too, will find a Harley-Davidson the 


TATISTICS sho 


a time saver as well as a money saver xe Toomy side 

ear will carry a surprising lot of luggage from store, railroad sta- y 
tion, post office, or from neighboring farm. Save your automobile vA) 
i Harley-Davidson on business errands F 


de pendabl , easy to 


Swift, comfortable . 


for free illustrated literature. 


the reduced Harley-Davidson aan Write us 
No obligatic mto y« 
proposition for sumuiguel territories. af 


dealer 
Address Desk A-2. 





“*hs andiest rig on the 5 


operate—even on the 





t unlike those used today. Carpenters’ 

mmers and planes, merchants’ scales, 

nkers’ money chests, ornaments of 
gold, curling irons, medallions, bracelets, 

meos and all kinds of such things have 
been found. 

The Pompeiians had hot air flues for 
baths and lead water pipes with joints as 


Harile 
“Worlds 1, When Motorcycle 


v= Davidson 








mooth as plumbers make today. In the 
liquor shops the jars have upon them the 
brands of liquor. In the baker’s brick 
oven were found loaves just as he placed 
them there eighteen hundred years ago; of 
yurse these loaves are petrified and hard 
s stone. On one of the public billboards 
vas the announcement, “Thirty pairs of 
gladiators will contend tomorrow at sun- 
rise in the amphitheater.” 
When bodies were enveloped the lava 
f course hardened. In the course of 
iges the bodies decomposed and only 
bones left in the mould. After years of 
xcavating some one thot of pouring 
plaster of Paris in these moulds. When 
this was hardened the lava was torn away 
nd a plaster cast of the man or woman 
r dog preserved. Some of these are so 
plain that you can see the expression of 
igony in the face when the spirit had left 
the body. But it would take a volume to 
describe what a man can see in this resur- 
rected city. On one occasion the writer 
imost lost his life in an attempt to go 
nto the old crater of Mount Vesuvius but 
the story of that experience would require 
the space of an article in itself. It is 
really hard to tear one’s self away from this 
historic mount and the places of interest 
bout it. 





Marketing Agricultural Products, by 
Benjamin H. Hibbard. In order that 
marketing problems may be studied in a 
proper light by a student, it is necessary 
for him to be well informed on present 
day marketing means, and their employ- 
ment. For that reason, such a book as 
this is valuable. Dr. Hibbard, professor 
of agricultural economics in the University 
of Wisconsin, is well qualified to write on 
this subject. Naturally, he approaches 
the subject from the standpoint of the 
student and teacher. The result of his 
efforts is, therefore, a book which should 
prove very valuable as a text and refer- 
ence for classes in marketing and market 
analysis. 





eAccessories 
Write for it Now—Hundreds of Bargains 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
DEPT. S, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Health andWealth 





(anada Offers 





and has brought contentment and happiness to thou- 
sands of home seekers and their families who have 
settled on her FREE homesteads or bought land at 
attractive prices. They have established their own 
es and secured prosperity and ind dence. 

In the great grain-growing sections of the prairie 
provinces there is still to be had on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 
—land similar to that which through many years 
has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels of wheat 
to the acre—oats, barley and flax also in at 
abundance, while raising horses, cattle. ¢ p 
and ho is equally profitable. Hundreds of farm- 
ers in Western Canada have raised crops in a single 

season worth more than the whole cost of their 
land. Healthful ciate, good neighbors, churches, 
schools, rural telephone, excellent markets and 
shipping facilities. The climate and soil offer 
inducements for almost every branch 
agriculture, The advantages for 

Dairying, Mixed Farming 
and Stock Raising 
make a tremendous appeal to industrious set- 
tlers wishing to improve their circumstances. 


For illustrated literature, m description of farm 

opportunities in Manitoba 8 er 
ona British Columbia, reduced rail 
etc., write 


A. E. Ou Kid, 202 Wo Fuh St., 

° NNETT, aes Pet rs ? ust 
w. Vv. BE e r Bidg., 
A. GABmETT, 333 Je 311 Jackson Street, 










































13:53 Ratio Spiral Ring Gear 
and Pinion for BUICK-$13.00 
per set. Spiral Ring Gears and 
Pinions for all other cars at 
like prices. 


AUTO a BRAND NEW 









THE HERMAN 
6c ___ WE _432-P Main Strest Cincinnati, Onle 


_ Write For Our List 
Ring gear and pinion for 


TAN comp, 
1610 ayette Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 
my li Parts For AilCars”* 








WANT FARMS, Cash Buyers want farms. 
Will deal with owners only. 
Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 





Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals, 
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HOW A LITTLE TALE TRAVELS | was made an outcast because of an idle 
UST what is the quirk in human nature | rumor that nobody has been able to trace. 
which causes the eagerness to pass| Always there will be lurking suspicions 


along, as quickly as possible, the|of her; always her unhappy mother and 


ugly, slanderous story that comes our 
way? And just why does it always grow, 
so that in a dozen repetitions the merely 
idle remark may become an evil story 
whose poison can persist for years? And 
why is the proving of the untruth of such 


father will be pitied. They are to be 
pitied, for the neighborhood in which they 
live; and these same self-righteous neigh- 
bors are too blind to know why. Have 
none of them the vision or the imagination 
to think what it would mean to them to 





a story so slow and tedious compared | have such a story about their own daugh- 
with its spread? And why are we so little | ters going the rounds? And if it can hap- 
inclined to hurry to our neighbors with| pen im this one case, it can in dozens of 
our report of the good thing one of our | others. 
number has done? The answer to all these | A few years ago I chaperoned a party 
questions is not complimentary to us as| of young women, a Sundey school class, 
humans and professed Christians. jon a camping trip. A week or two after 

The country community and the little | our return home, the mothers of two of the 
town, where all have grown up together | girls came to me with a story that they 
and everybody knows everybody else, and | said was going the rounds. They knew, 
his grandfathers even before him, should | and I knew, that it was absolutely false. 
be the place above all others where a| As their chaperon, I felt a grave responsi- 
kindly, charitable neighborliness would | bility in the matter, so the two mothers, 
make impossible the spreading of a mali-| the girls and I set out that morning to find 
cious story. Such a community should be | out, if possible, where and from what the 
governed by the same impulses as the | thing had started. We were very deter- 


loyal family, a desire to magnify the| 
virtues and to overlook and excuse the 
faults and mistakes of their members; and 
above all else a revulsion at the mere thot 
of repeating a slander that is merely hear- 
say. Is that the standard in your com- 
munity? It is not in ours. And it is not, 
because, while every single one of us is 
willing to admit it ought to be, we, as 
individuals, are. not doing our part. If 
nobody ever repeated an ugly story how 
far would it go? Can you look back ten 
years in the history of your own neigh- 
borhood and estimate the difference it 
would have made, if no slanderous story 
had ever been allowed to spread? Canada 
thistles are as nothing compared to them. 

Our neighborhood has recently shown 
its colors in this respect. A few years ago 
a young woman who had grown up among 
us, respected by all, and loved dearly by 
those who knew her well, married and 
went to make her home in a little town 
some sixty miles distant. She is devoting 
herself to her family as such a woman does, 
the simple, commonplace life of the moth- 
ers who make the homes of this country. 
Occasionally she visits here with the 
father and mother and brothers who are 
respected and influential people among us. 
But recently an ugly rumor about her 
reached us 
tho I have tried. To anyone who knows 
her, its very unreasonableness should have 
branded it as false. And apparently there 
was that feeling about it, for everybody 
seems to have declared, in repeating it, 
that of course she didn’t believe it; but 
there seems always to have been someone 
to add, “But there must be something to 
it, or how could such a story get started?” 
And so it went on its pestilential way, 
added to and distorted until there were a 
dozen different versions. At the Laides’ 
Aid, where women gathered to sew for the 
poor and make money for the church; at 
the Missionary Society, where they dis- 
cussed the poor benighted heathen and 


ways and means of getting Christ’s gospel | 


to them; at the Community League, where 
all met to promote the interests of the 
neighborhood; in the garages and black- 
smith shops and barber shops, for the 
men are as bad as the women, that good 


girl’s character was torn to shreds. In 
the place above all others where she should 
have been trusted and shielded until she 


was proved guilty, and then, if she had 
been guilty, where she should have been 
excused and helped to redeem herself, she 


I cannot learn the source of it, | 


mined. I should not care to have such a 
| committee call upon me on such an errand. 
| We made exactly nine calls that morning; 
we left some of the women defiant, some 
| in tears, and all amzed, but not one re- 
fused, after due pressure, to tell what she 
| had heard and where she had heard it. The 
|growth had been like Jack’s beanstalk. 
The ninth woman said she had passed the 
camp and had seen the girls lounging in 
the hammocks in their nightgowns. When 
she was assured that the girls were fully 
dressed, and that what she had called 
nightgowns were light percale bungalow 
aprons, such as we all wore much of the 
time that sweltering week, she said, 
“Well, she wasn’t very near, but they 
looked like nightgowns;” and seemed to 
| think that was sufficient justification for 
the thing she had done. She is not the 
| type of woman who is regarded as a gossip; 
not one of those we visited is. All are 
women who stand well in the community. 
But they and others, more than we shall 
ever know, forgot their religion, and their 
lodge obligations, and,many of them, their 
|duty as mothers of other girls, and re- 
peated and enlarged an idle remark until 
it grew into an ugly story that some 
people will always remember, and perhaps 
believe, about those fine young women. 

Cannot we learn more care and caution 
in what we tell, remembering that once 
told, we cannot control its growth or 
spread? Cannot we determire never to 
repeat any slanderous gossip about a 
neighbor any more than we should if it 
were about one of our own family? And 
cannot we take to heart a little more sin- 
cerely our Master’s injunction, “Judge 
not,” and St. Paul’s comment, “Charity 
* * * thinketh no evil’’?—Anon. 


IT’S THE GROWN FOLKS WHO 
NEED TRAINING 

“For some reason or other Jimmy isn’t 
as generous as he used to be,” a young 
mother complained to me _ recently. 
“‘When he was just a little fellow he wanted 
to share his toys, candy, in fact almost 
everything he had! Several times I’ve 
had to prevent him giving things away 
that I wished him to keep, and a couple of 
times 1 forbade him from dividing his 
pennies among all the neighbor children.” 

“Why in the word do you suppose he is 
becoming selfish as he grows older?”’ she 
queried. 

For a monent I was puzzled. Then I | 











| 





thot of the many times | have Leard | _—_—_—_—— 
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The Utmost in Value 
| HE thing that has set 


Ingersoll apart from every 
other watch ever made hasn’t 


been merely low price. 


No, the thing that has distin- 
guished Ingersoll has been the 
fact that it is possible to make 
a watch so remarkably re- 
liable, so sturdy, so honestly 
good-looking and yet sell it 
for so little money. 


How is it done? 


The answer is three-fold. First, 
it is in knowing how. The men 
whomake Ingersolls have been 
making them for thirty years. 


Second, quantity production. 
When you buy your Ingersoll, 
you get the saving that comes 
from making thousands of 
watches every working day 
in the year. 


And third, the Ingersoll ideal: 
“Giving all we can for what 
we get instead of getting all we 
can for what we give.” 


You can find an Ingersol! that 
in style, size and price exactly 
fits your needs. Your dealer 
will show you the complet line. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

By an arrangement completed on 
March 31st, the Ingersoll assets were 
purchased by the Waterbury Clock 
Company. Thus the Ingersolls are 
now marketed directly by the manu- 
facturers, who have made Ingersolls 
from the begining. 


THE INGERSOLL WATCH Co., INC. 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 











| to Jimmy, “No, thanks, dear, you | 
it Not that | have heard Jimmy’s | 


or mother say it, but his doting 
iparents, also his aunts and older! 
ns In other words, Jimmy, who 
rally was possessed of a sweet, gen- 
spirit, was being fF ule selfish If 
ffered grandma i piece of candy, she | 
ld look into the bag, and if she saw | 
ouple of pieces, she would refuse 
the words, ‘“‘No, dear, grandma } 
ld rath r let her little bov have it.’’ | 
me to his aunt with some marbles, 
| w cone her to take one ‘real pretty 


she would exclaim, ‘My, no, aunty 

ldn’t thi nk « f such a thing as taking 

of Jimmy’s mar! +2 way from him. 
ceep the ‘m, des 

So it was Jimmy’s relatives that needed | 

ning, not rae himself | 

| told the mother that a similar situa- 

: had confronted me in raising my 

ll daughter. Just as was the case with 

limmy, my Betty was naturally generous. 

So when she was little more than a baby, 

nstructed her grandparents as well as 

intimate friends to always accept any- 

ng, within reason, that she offered 

em. When they occasionally were un- 

ndful of this instruction, I silently 

gnaled. They soon fell into the habit of 

taking anything that she passed to them, 

nd hence I have had no trouble with 

Betty in this regard. 

When it is a matter of bringing up od 

ldies to be unselfish, it is surely the 

wn folks that need the training, not 

children themselves rhe words, 

No, thank you, dear, you keep it,” are} 

leadly.—E. C. B 








CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR 
MOTHERS 

In the November number we ran a short 
nnouncement of the Correspondence 
Course in the Hygiene of Child Bearing, 
prepared by Dr. Florence Brown Sherbon, 
vhich the Kansas Sate Board of Health 

sending out. 

[he course has proved helpful to so 
many women, that I wish to call it to the 
ttention of our readers again. It con- 
ists of twelve lessons on subjects of vital 
interest to prospective mothers, and is 
mailed one lesson at a time for twelve 
consecutive weeks. 

The course was designed primarily for 
Kansas mothers and is mailed free of 
harge to them. To the women outside 
f the state, the Kansas Board will gladly 
mail it, for the small sum of twenty-five 
cents, which pays some of the cost of 
sending it out. 

Anyone who is interested and wishes to 

ke advantage of the course may do so 
vy writing to the State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas, enclosing twenty-five 

nts, if not a resident of that state. 








LONESOME 





Mother’s busy washing windows, 
Brother’s gone to town today, 

Sister’s calling on a neighbor, 
Even Rover’s run away! 





I’m so lonesome and so hungry. 
Pretty soon I think tet die! 

W ish | h id some bre: d: d Ss 
Oh—dear—me! I’m ng—to—cr\ 


Marth a Ha | 
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Mr. Citizen 


Do you realize the close personal interest you have 
in electric light and power ? 


While the number and location of customers may 
not at present justify the expense of constructing and 
maintaining a line to give service, adequate financial 
support and fair regulation tend towards gradual 
extension of existing lines. 


Growth depends upon the financial stability and 
physical efficiency of the local electric light and power 
company. 

Physical efficiency is possible only when financial 
Stability is present. In turn, therefore, the soundness 
of these financial and physical qualities depends upon 
you, and other citizens like you, for the support nec- 
essary to enable the company to meet the enormous 
growing demands for more service. 


So great is this self-interest, and so rapidly is it 
becoming generally realized, that already more than 
1,600,000 people have invested in electric light and 
power company securities. Wherever there are large 
numbers of these “customer owners” the ideal form 
of “public ownership” exists. 


Such investors not only show faith in their own 
community by financially supporting the electric light 
and power company which serves it, but they” keep 
their money within the community, helping build it, 
and make more prosperous conditions for all. In addi- 
tion, this tangible evidence of faith tends to attract 
outside capital for the industrial and commercial up- 
building of the community generally. 


A greater and better community can mean only 
greater and better opportunities for citizens. Therein is 
found your self-interest. 


| NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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WASHING FEWER DISHES 


Every Woman Welcomes the Thought 


By HILDA RICHMOND 


receptacle in which it is cooked, they are saving them- 
selves the labor of much unnecessary dish washing. The 
casserole taught us that a cooking utensil can serve as a very 
attractive table dish, and save labor at the same time 
f the casserole, the idea of baking dishes which 
s serving dishes has grown, until now beautiful 


Cs ‘E housekeepers have learned to serve food in the same 


Since 
thy uivent 


mii be US¢ | 





















baking dishes in glass, earth- 
enware and metal ware may 
be purchased in size and de- 
sign suit ible to the prepara- 
tion and serving of a quan- 
tity of foods. Many housekeepers have 
used cheap sherbet glasses for years to 
bake their custards and soft puddings 
in. Others have been too skeptic il to 
try the experiment I had a dozen che ap 
glasses, ten-cent ones, that were used in 
the oven time and again without crack- 
ing. They looked nice and being rather 
large they he ld exactly enough ior a 
hungry person Now, however, the fire- 
proof glass ind earthen custard cups ind 
individual ramekin dishes, make it unnecessary to resort 

to such makeshifts Chocolate pudding, rice pudding, 

custard and other soft desserts are very attractive in them and 


Sake d P wkechops 


and Apples. 


thev can be se rved hot or cold 

\ substantial one-cish meal, such as a meat pie, meat with 
vegetables, baked be is with sausage, or some escalloped dish 
well arranged in a good-looking casserole Is an addition to any 
table and there4s no mussing around with extra utensils and 
dishes when it is used. 

The use of compartment baking dishes and the combining of 
vegetables or of vegetables and meat is another economical 
kink to save dish washing. In the compartment baker two or 
more different foods may be cooked separately and served in 


the one dish “ 

Mashed potatoes in the casserole are nicer than when served 

i dish and they have the added attraction of keeping light, 
fluffy, and delicious if you have to wait the dinner a short time 
If any are left, they can be whipped up with a little fresh cream 
d butter and warmed over without using an extra dish and 
\ large pan may ¢ wily be made to do duty as a dish One 
! led vith hot baked beans on which nicely browned pork 
chops rested was served to a crowd of hungry men by simply 
two paper napkins around the pan to make it look like 
large casserole or china dish The beans had been baked and 
nd then the chops had been cooked in the oven on 
This little scheme saved the labor of 
meat platter and a vege- 


browned 
top of the 
handling 
table dis! 

Kraut with dumplings can be served in the same way. The 
eans of kraut are opened, heated to the boiling point in the pan, 
he dumplings added and the whole passed 
around as a dish at the tablk You might try 
this during harvest season Roast a piece of 


finished beans 
ind washing a frying pan, a 





Attractive oven glassware 















From left to right, a two-compartment dish, a square covered baker, and decorated ramekins. 


beef in a medium sized roaster, fill with potatoes to h 
browned, and make a brown gravy. When you are r 
serve, slice the meat, pin a white paper around the pan an 
thus saving the use of several utensils and dishes. 

In our community, by the way, many housekeepe: 
buying the cheap handled mugs to serve coffee and {| 
harvest hands instead of using cups and saucers. On 
dealer told me he had sold twenty dozen in a few weeks a: 
to order more. These come in the heavy ware such as r 
rants use and save the better ware for less hurried days 
to twenty saucers less three times a day in hot weathe: 
labor-saving item not to be sneezed at. The large cups 
handles really do not look bad at all, and give the men a! 
time all the coffee they will need during dinner, with the « 
tion of a few who always want a second cup, no matter th: 
of the cup. Less time and cure is spent in handling ther 

Peas and carrots combined in a glass p 
casserole are quite as good as if cooked sepa: 
while corn and beans are far more delicious 
bined than served singly. 

Instead of making your apple sauce ‘ru: 
try adding a package of gelatine and let the { 
help themselves from a g 
dish. Baked apples served 
the meal where pork is use: 
be passed in the pan they 
baked in. It is not necessa 
use side dishes for them 
very tasty dish can be prep 
by filling a baking dish 
peeled, cored and quart 
apples, on top of which p 
chops, tenderloins, or even b 
is arranged and both baked 





All three dishe ready to serv 
they come from the oven. 


Scall yped Potatoes 


gether. The pork taste penetrates down thru the ap) 
giving them a very delicious flavor. 

The frying pan, in which the sausage was cooked for dir 
may be set aside, well covered, to use for the hashed br 
potatoes which have been planned for the evening meal, 
the cottage cheese can be mixed and served in the same b 
Beets are just as good in one large dish instead of being ser 
in side dishes, and the salad may go right on the dinner p! 
instead of a separate one, if foods which do not leave the p 
mussy have been used for the rest of the meal. 

If you have a glass pie dish, serve the pie from it at the t 

and save another pan or two. And another thing: plan 5 
meals. Don’t serve a lot of unnecessary pickles, sauces 
jellies, or other foods that are not needed to complet: 
particular meal. A few at a time are more acceptable. 
It surely does pay to save on the dish wash 
Even for company these days, there is not 
extravagance of effort and the dish washing | 
once characterized farm entertaining and co: 
quently there is more pleasur 
it for everyone. 
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Rewards Given, Postpaid 


Send Coupon Below and Get Complete Details About Our Offers 


Which one of these useful articles would you Our liberal plan will certainly surprise you. The 
like to have? Whether you like to hunt, take coupon below will bring you complete details 
pictures, play games, or do something useful, bout our offer. Just check (in the coupon) the 
here’s a reward that will help to make your spare reward you want, write your name and address 
time pleasant and interesting. And the nice part and mail the coupon. Weill send complete 

ee description and details by return mail. 
about it is, you can get anyone of these rewards Rent shin ¢ — ae al 
without spending any of your own money. Send the coupon now, while you're thinking 
atta se. : about it. 


New Zealand Rabbits 


Here’s a*splendid chance to 
get started raising New Zea- 
land Rabbits. This is a very 
interesting and profitable 
business. Rabbits are be- 
coming more popular each 
year. Be the first in your 
neighborhood to get a pair 
of this famous breed of 
rabbits, 

Send coupon be- 
below for details 
of our 
offer. 





























Hamilton 
Hunting Rifle 


The Hamilton is a 22 
calibre, accurate, hard 
shooting rifle. It is 
chambered for 22 long or 
short rim fire cartridges, A 
solid breech block makes the 
rifle safe from rear explosion. Barrel 
is bronzed, rifled with great care, 
making it unusually strong, durable 
and accurate. ‘ 
Mail the coupon below for details of our 
Rifle offer. 





Seneca Scout Camera 


This Camera is easy to operate but 
produces excellent pictures. Takes 
pictures 214x344 inches. Six 
exposures without reloading. 
Equipped with excellent 
quality lens and two view 
finders, Uses standard 
film cartridges which 
may be loaded and 
unloaded in full 
daylight. 

Use the coupon 
below for com- 
plete details of 
our offer. 





Daisy Air Rifle Carrom and Crokinole Board Lever-Filling Fountain Pen 


Shoots 1000 times without reloading. Lever This board is a dandy. Twenty-nine inches This is the finest Pen we have ever offered. 
action, round tapering barrel, nickeled and square and fitted with the famous round corner The point is 14K solid gold, iridium tipped. 


hi staine , ; : Rit : Barrel is made of the best Para rubber. It 
polished, automatic shot retainer, walnut white maplerim. 71 pieces of equipment are will write smoothly and will give you the 


stock, full finish. One of the best air rifles included , so that you can play a total of fifty- reatest satisfaction. It has the Lever self- 
made. Accurate and powerful. Any boy seven different games. The entire family wil] filing device that is used only on the best 
would be delighted with one. enjoy this outfit. grade of pens. 

Use the coupon below for complete details Coupon below will bring you full details of Send the coupon now for complete details 
of our offer, our Carrom Board offer. of our offer. 











“Dear Sir: I received my camera and I have good success with it. I would like a 
Reward Book as I am going to get more subscriptions. The first time I got two 
pictures out of six, The next time I got them all good. And I am going to 
send you a picture. Yours saapoantalie J. E. §.—Ilinois.”” 











MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Successful Farming, 144 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 

Dear Sir:—I am interested in earning the reward checked 
below. Please send me at once the complete details about your 
liberal offer. 


_] Seneca Scout Camera [] Carrom and Crokinole Board 
() Hamilton Hunting Rifle [) Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
() 1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle [] New Zealand Rabbits 

] Wood Carving Outfit 














Wood Carving Set 


This Carving Set consists of: one skew chisel, 
one instruction book, and one practice board. These 
articles are contained in a lithographed box. Here- 
to fore very few people have understood wood carving. 
Now all who get this dandy set can soon learn this 
interesting art. 

Use the coupon below for complete details of our 
offer. 

Name..... $0000000600000060000000000S es bes ence ete Bs Moccsecsese occoeseds 


Successful Farming 
144 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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WINDOWS 
~THE BLAINE MANSION 


HE home of Maine’s great- 

est son and beloved states- 
man, James G. Blaine, is now 
the Governor’s Mansion, at 
Augusta, Me. 
And sucha home! How classic 
an example it is of the true 
Colonial, how fascinating its 
rich simplicity! 
Only highest quality appoint- 
mentscould keep company with 
this colonial treasure—which 
accounts for the fact that Harts- 
horn Shade Rollers and Shade 
Fabrics are in use throughout; 
their dignified appearance and 
their absolute reliability made 
them necessary. 


In hotel and club, college 


© POINTS ON @ 


Ri ng LL 


Note—As many questions upon points of ctignete 
will be answered in this ¢ artment as space wil pore. 
Address your letters to Editorial Department, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure and sign 
your name. Unsigned questions will not be answered. 
No names will be published. Those desiring personal 
answers must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


A Minnesota reader writes: “Please 
let me know if when wedding announce- 
ments are sent, it is all right to send 
wedding invitations only to the few very 
nearest relatives? Or is it proper to 
send both?” 

Wedding invitations are sent to the 
nearest and dearest friends and relatives, 
or those you especially desire to have 
witness the wedding ceremony. Announce- 
ment cards go to all others you wish to 
let know of your marriage. Invitations 
to the wedding and announcements card 
should not be sent to the same people in 
any case. Send one or the other accordin 
to whether you wish to have them attend 
the ceremony, or simply let them know 
you are married. 

A Nebraska reader asks: “When a 
young man thanks a lady for a dance, 
should she say anything?” 

A Wisconsin reader asks: “When and 
how should the wedding cake be served?” 

Wedding cake is more or less senti- 
mental, it is usually a fruit cake that is 
cut into tinypieces and wrapped or dainti- 
ly boxed and given out asasouvenir of the 
wedding, to be “dreamed on.” It is the 
bride’s cake that adorns the table, that 
the bride cuts, and that should be served 
to each guest to be eaten with the ice. 

A Mississippi reader says: ‘Please tell 
me what a theater party is, and how and 
when to have one?” 

When a hostess plans to entertain a 
group of guests by purchasing seats for 
them at a play or show, the affair is called 
a theater party. It may be given after- 
noon or evening, and the hostess also plans 
to treat the guests either withcandy during 
the intermissions in the play or by taking 









and home, the 'name 
“Hartshorn” associated 
with Shades and Shade 
Rollers is a guarantee of 
the elimination of all 
shade troubles. 





| 





” FABRICS 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AGENTS: $60 
aWeek | 



















taking orders for guaranteed 
hosiery for men and women. ° 
All styles, colors, and finest line of silk hose, | 


Wi 
Guaranteed One Year "Yer 12 Mente | 


Often take orders for dozen pairs in one family. Permae | 
nent customers and repeat orders make you steady in- 

come. Whether you devote spare time or full time, it | 

will pay any man or woman to handle thisline. Noex- 

P= rience necessary. Get started at once. This is the 
est season of the year. Write quick for sampies. 


Thomas Mfg. Co., H-271, 96 Dayten, Ohio 





| 
ample of our New Style Copley, | 
ents for postage and state sue 


Reversible Collar Co. , Doge. Ory, Becton, Mass. 











them to tea rooms or ice cream parlor after 
the play. 

A North Dakota subscriber asks: 

“What should a girl say or do if dancing 
a tag waltz, and a boy whom she does not 
care to dance with tags her partner?” 

In order to keep the game going, it is 
better to overlook your personal prefere 
}ence in such a case, and dance with the 
man who tags you partner whether you 
care to or not.—Bertha Averille. 
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Note: Draw aline according to number begin- 
ning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, etc. Draw straight from 
dot to dot. Do not send it to us as we are printing 
it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 


32 INCH 
A yarn dyed fabric for 


CLOTHES 
SUN PROOF 
TUB PROOF 


Strong and firm 


New goods free if colors 


run or fade 


The genuine has “REN. 
FREW DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH” on the selvage. 


Write for our Fall 1922 
color card 


RENFREW MFG. CO. 








Cools by evaporation. 
Wriee Windlass type lowers into 
for Free vation. = and 
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Gives clean, quick heat, easily rego- 
— Costs one cent for 3 bour’s use. 

steps. Cats ironing time in half. 
Selle fast, Mre. Gaon ‘Ohio. sold 25 in few hours spare 
time. Moyer, Pe., made $164. 00 in one week, You can do es 
well. No experience necessary. Work all or spare time. 
You simply take orders, we deliver by parcel post and do 
collecting. Comminions gue same dey you take orders. 
Sead for Catalog and FRE OUTEIT OFFER. Write today. 


AKRON LAMP CO. 96 Iron St., Akron, O. 
for Yourself 


GO INTO BUSINESS ftoscs 


unity. forniah eve every 


it co cman ober, nity ‘untimi ited. 


men 
andy Write for it today. Don’ t put it jot! 
. MILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST E. N. J. J 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DESSERTS FOR WARM DAYS 
With the coming of the warm days the 
housewife’s thots turn towards something 
| and light for dessert. 
The heavier desserts which were so 
ome during the cold weather do not 
Something more 


coo 


We 
tempt her family at all. 
nty is required to “top off” with. 


d 

[he strawberry is the first fruit of any 
importance to ripen in our part of the 
country, and the three recipes given are 


most delectable ways of serving this 
delicious fruit. 
Strawberry Pie 

Line a deep pie-plate with rich pie- 
crust and bake to a delicate brown. Wash 
and stem sufficient fresh strawberries to 
fill the erust and sweeten them well, 
crushing the berries slightly when stirring 
the sugar in. Beat the white of one egg 
to a stiff froth, sweeten with two table- 
spoons of powdered sugar, add a few drops 
of vanilla and put_in a hot oven to brown. 
Or whip pod cup of heavy cream, 
sweeten slightly and ple on top of the 
strawberries just before serving. 

This should be served at the table as it 
is such a tempting looking dish. 

Individual S@awberry Puddings 


le yan 14 c. butter. 

le ¢3 c. sweet milk, 

2t 4 ’ baking A tp. vanilla. 
powder. i c. flour. 


Bake in gem pans. When slightly 
cooled, remove centers and fill with sweet- 
ened and crushed strawberries. Top with 
sweetened, whipped cream. 

Strawberry Shortcake 
1 c. sugar. 2 tbsp. melted butter. 
1 egg. 1 c. cold water. 
2 c. flour. 2 . baking powder. 
1 tsp. lemon or vanilla extract. 

Bake in two round cake tins and while 
warm, spread crushed and sweetened 
strawberries between and on top. Serve 
with cream, either plain or whipped 

Rice and Strawberries 
14 c. rice. 1 pt. water. 
Salt. 14 c. sugar. 
\ c, cream. Strawberries. 

Cover the rice with the water, boiling 
and salted; cook until done. Add the 
sugar and cream. When nearly cold, 
mold in cups, which have been dipped in 
cold water, putting a layer of rice, then 
one of the strawberries, sweetened, then 
cream. 

Ripe Currant Pie 
1 ¢. currants. 1 c. sugar. 
2 tbsp. flour. 2 eggs. 
2 tbsp. cold water. 3 tbsp. confectioners’ 
sugar. 

Crush the currants, mix sugar and flour 
together and add to the currants. Beat 
the yolks of the eggs until thick and add 
to the first mixture, then add the cold 
vater. Bake with one crust. Make a 
meringue of the egg whites and confec- 


tioners’ sugar. Return to the oven and 
sake to a delicate brown. This is delicious. 
—Mrs. A. D. M. 


HOW TO KEEP LEFTOVERS 
How to keep leftovers is as much an 
art as how to use them. They must not 


be allowed to consume too much time and | 


care of the cook in their preservation. 

Whenever possible I try to set away the 
leftover in the dish in which it may be 
reheated and served. The various sized 
glass and earthenware fireproof dishes 
ire handy for this. 

Many times leftovers are allowed to 
become dry and unpalatable. A _ cut 
onion quickly becomes dry and withered 
if set away in an open dish. Cover the 
onion closely with an inverted glass or 
bowl and it will keep fresh for several 
days and will not diffuse its odor. 

If leftover bits of bread are not to be 
ised at once, they should be dried bone- 
dry. Mold will then never offer an excuse 
for disearding them. 

If leftovers are to be kept they are 
worth being kept in the best possible way. 
Otherwise it is the truest economy to dis- 
card them in the beginning.—A. M. A. 
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DELCO-LIGHT 
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OMEWHERE, close to your home, there is a farm 
equipped with Delco-Light, and there you can find 
what electric light and power would do for you. 

Your neighbor’s chores are done in half the time. His 


work is easier. 


His home is bright and cheerful, for 


the house, the barn and the farmyard are all brightly 
lighted with brilliant, safe electric light. 


Your neighbor’s wife goes happily 
about her work, for she has electric 
power to dothe wearisome, tiresome 
task that other women still have todo 
themselves. 


Your neighbor’s home, where Delco- 
Light is used, is a home of happiness 
and contentment—where there is time 
for reading, study, play—and a joy in 
living that makes farm life the best 


With Delco-Light there is power to 
pump the water—to run the separator 
and the churn, to do the milking, the 
washing, the ironing—all this in addi- 
tion to the finest and most economical 
light in the world. 


Delco-Light prices have been re- 
duced. It will probably surprise you 
to find how little a plant will now cost 
you and on what easy terms you can 
now buy it, 


Write for Catalog, Prices 
and Details at the DELCO- 
LIGHT Best Suited to Your Needs 








PRASAD LM J 
Manufactured by DELCO 





“LIGHT © COMPANY - Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation. 


YTON OHIO - 














33 West Grand St. 


8 in Cut Glass Vase| 





FILM DEVELOPED FREE 


Twenty years of experience; most modern equip- 
ment and pridein our work make our Kodak prints 
of unusual quality. For each camera user who has 
not already done business with us, we will develop 
one film and make one set of prints free of charge. 
Mailyour film with your name and address and 
mention Successful Farming. We will finish your 
pictures and return them witb a price list and free 
enlargement offer enclosed. 


ENCO PHOTO LABORATORIES 
ELIZABETH, WN. J. 








50c Tointroduce our goods.Clear 
crystal, cut in floral pattern. 

Send money order or check and we 
will ship at once, charges paid, safe 
delivery guaranteed. If wes’ of Miss. , 

add l5c. Special Cut Glass Bargain 
List on request. Dept. 

KRYSTAL L KRAFTERS, 



















Absolut! ely FREE 


Rvee your na and we will tell 
you How —y can et this hand- 
_ some -jewel 10-year guaran- 

teed gold-filled Bracelet 
> ,Watch ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
plet Watch comesto you 

an elaborate velvet box. 
== once for FREE Watch 
Plan HOME SUPPLY CO. 
116 Nassau St., Dept. 796, N. Y. City 

















cel BELGIAN HARES 


"FOR US_ BIO 1o PROFITS—WE SUI PPLY 
To other 





tock magazine 10c. 
S Kansas City, Me, 





FOR GOOD MARKSMEN 


Good marksmen like the Hamilton Rifle because it 
pects Save and straight. Just the rifle you need to 

kijJsmai!l game and rats and other pests. Write today 
formy easy pian for getting a rifle. 


Successful Farming, 147 Successful Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


PATENT Send Model or drawing for 


Preliminary Examination. 
Booklet free. Highest references. 
Bestresults. Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F.S8t., Washington,.D.C. 
























SPECIAL 


‘G8 V.R. Field Glass 


*653- tis 
closed, 8 1-2in. with solid leather case and stra No. 4% 


QUANTITY LIMITED--GOING FAST 
Order direet from this ady. to insure prompt delivery. Al! 
charges prepaid when accompanied by Check ,?loney Order or 
Bank Draft, or if you prefer 
SEND NO — 
Pay postman on arrival. Our r pete plus Examine 


nt t 
tame and get) carota 089 fk ay feoresead \— 
soever Preference. bt <me —. Sova -- 


on Reqyest. 


IMPORT TRADING CORP. 





258 Broadway, New York City 


The above ts a Spectal Offer to Readers of “Successfui 
Farming” — Prompt Action ts urged as the 
same maybe rawn without further notice. 











the beautiful--the wicked--the mysterious 

rP ri --the hotbed of politics.-the center of old 
— a -the cradle of revolution--the 

of intrigue--just pieture Paris dur- 

ing the zenith st@aecnar a of “ite great idol, Napoleon, genius-- 
soldier--eonqueror--man of destiny. Out of the whirlpool of the 
amazing events of those days there sprang up the tale of the 

mysterious Chevalier of 


The Purple Mask 


a story #o fascina’ , 80 filled with mystery, so gripping, baffling, 
pt may that the editor of the Pathfinder has bought 
the right to give it free to the million and a half readers of that 
remarkable news weekly. The Purple Mask is a $1.25 book, but 
the editor of the Pathfinder is determined to give his readers the 
best fiction. This great story will appear during June, July and 
August and the editor offers to send the entire thirteen big weekly 
iasues for 15c in coin or stamps.It costs him a lotof money to do this 
but it pays to invest in new friends because the Pathfinder isa 
paper that people want. It prints the news of the whole world, 
answers your questions, entertains young and old, gives you lots 
of jokes and funny pictures; has half a miliion subscribers: send 
lée (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. Itis 
the Ford of the magazine Geld. Address 


The Pathfinder,311 Langdon Sta. , Washington, D. C. 





Send sketch or model 
PATE i TS of your invention for 
advice Write for Book 

n Patents FREE. 


Merten-Roberts & Company, 190 Mather Building, W ashingten,D,C, 





eTs < WONDER MONEY MAKERS 

mend leaks joqjantiy in all utensils, het 

water bags, ete. Insert and tighten. 10ck25¢ 

8 package ooteald Free Sampie to Ageats 
Mtg.Co..Bx309Amsterdam.N.Y. 


We guarantec all of Successful Farming's ads. 
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Be popular — 
clear ond skin with i 

Does a pimply, unattractive 
skin shut you off from admiration 
and pleasant associations ? 

Each time you cleanse your 
face with Resinol Soap you give 
ita ‘‘ beauty treatment’’ with the 
soothing, healing Resinol medi- 
cation. If aided, insevere cases, 
by a little Resinol Ointment, this 
usually leaves the complexion 
naturally clear and fresh, 

All druggists sell Resinol Soap and Oint- 


ment. For sample of each, free, write to 
Dept. 13-N, Resinol, Baltimore, Md, 
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er onrnacney, 


* sent free. 
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Cate PR mine 


Oldest 


AG ENTS °: Oliver secre earn ae on pes 
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tory. Big all-season Sean 


THE IMPERIAL Stic IRON 






ing. Ht to 4 0 a dayseling 
er ose . 










Burnet hours stayshot. 
No hot stove or delays. Our 
new low price trial 
to interest you. Write today. 








| 


WALLPAPER 


1,000,000 ‘er | Write for Free Sam- 






547 S.Rac nes Ave.3 





Per { ple Catalog of 50 new 
designs and colorings. 

Ro il Why use Paint when 82c 
will paper Room 12 x 14, 9 ft. high 


7 
Martin Rosenberger,” 2 oseasencea Se 


m you have an inven ticn write 
for our cuide book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT”. Gend 


model or sketch and description ry we will give ous 
Sept 33 - st ite patentable sature RANDOLPH S Go . 
WASHINGTON. D. &: 


ot for cerisiomer 
PEONIES? 80%" 
HY Usa w ‘is. 











SCESSFUL FARMING 

SQUIBS FROM A | 

FARM WIFES NOTE BOOK 
‘ Li» 








The month of roses and long, sunshiny 
days and dewy evenings and fast-growing | 
things is here. Let’s get as much happi-| 
ness out of it as we put hard work into it. | 

To freshen old flower pots, paint them | 
with red ochre. The shade may be dark- 
ened by the addition of a little lamp black. 
The result is pleasing and the expense 
light. 

Many children are afflicted with nose 
bleed during warm weather. If excessive, 
have the child lie down and put cold 
cloths on the head and between the shoul- 
der blades—probably the modern version 
of dropping a cold key down the back of 
the neck. See that general health and 
strength are kept up by right living. 

The best stepping-stones are triumphs | 
over self. 

A pretty and economical “braid” trim- 
ming may be made by crocheting a chain, 
of the desired color and length, of mercer- 
ized cotton. Then run a line of machine 
stitching thru the chain to flatten and 
prettily fill out the loose stitches. 

Sharp-edged baking powder cans make 
excellent cutters for vegetable salad or 
slaw, either as an emergency or as a re 
thing. 

Gratitude may not be love, but they 
are closely related. 

If you have not lava powder, or some 
other gritty substance, a cloth dipped in 
kerosene will remove stains from enam-| 
eled sinks and bathtubs, and the odor | 
quickly leaves. 

If you will notice, the tires on a baby’s 
buggy always wear out on the two front 
wheels first. When they begin to look 
bad, if the back wheels are changed to the 
front, the tires will last twice as long. 

Being a “leader” is not the same thing 
as being a “‘boss.” 

An upholstered chair may be cleaned by 
dampening a towel and placing it over the 
upholstered part, and beating with a car- 
pet beater. As the towel collects the dirt 
it should be rinsed clean and the process 
repeated. 

“Knowing” is one oar; “doing” is the 
other. Sculling is much slower work than 
rowing. Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 








CONCERNING THE SMALL BAKING 
OVENS 









Hearing Is 
Believing 


Though nearly 500,000 
who are hard of hear- 
ing are now enthusias- 
tic users of the Acousti- 
con because it has 
enabled them to hear 
clearly, this is not con- 
clusive proof that it 
will make you hear. But it should be en. 
couraging enough to warrant your giving 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


All you need dois to say that you will : 
the Acousticon. The test in your 

home amid familiar surroundings, will « 
nothing, for we even pay delivery charg 


WARNING! piv everyone ohould s.. 
make as liberal a trial offer as we do, so 


why send money for any instrument for 
the deat until you have tried it. 


But remember, the ‘‘Acousticon”’ has i 
provements and patented features wh 
cannot be duplicated, so no matter wh 
ou have tried in the past send for y 
trial of the “‘Acousticon” today an 





a Rss 


convince yourself—you alone to decide. 











Do you know about 
the small ovens for use 
Sover one burner of the 
gasoline, kerosene, or 
gas stoves? These 
small ovens of many 
makes +p may be 
purchased at any fair- 
sized hi oF are store 





They cook and bake as 


with less heat, they are light and easily 
handled, and they leave more space on the | 
stove for other cooking. We prefer the 
types with a glass panel in the door, for | 
the glass is a great help in saving time and 
fuel. The glass in the door of a good oven 
is guaranteed not to break from the | 
heat. 

With the two wire racks and small 
square baking pans, one can bake four | 
small loaves of bread or two pies at one 
baking. And with our three burner stove, 
when we want warm bread for breakfast, 
we can easily bake biscuits enough for a 
family of six in the small oven, and have 
the use of the other two burners for frying 
meat and making coffee. When we want 
to roast meat, there is little heat com- 
pared with the old large-size oven for use 
over two burners. There are other times, | 
of course, when the large oven comes 
in handy, but it is seldom we use it somes 
pared with the number of times the small 
oven is used.—F. M. W 


are a real convenience. | 


| 
well as the large ovens 





DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1358 Candler Bidg. 


220 W. 42St., N. Y. City 


ASteadyJob 
$2500 to 








pportunity not 
only for a steady $0 — 4 
to establish y 


Wornen 
We have a wonderful pro oy ga to make you—!f 
Bpare’e are ambitious = 


ime or full fat 
uired. 1 write TODAY for particulars. Quick 
action is necessary. 

American Products Co., 6684 Amer. Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 













Big Fustite—-Bepest orders — 
xoei ue par in advance—$5 TO 
pete ing New 
pon Sy ree teed Hosiery — 
must wear or replaced free. 
Experience ay Y 
write orders, We Deliver be 
Collect. Ourfit furnished, all 
colorsand gradesincludingsilks 
MILLS (0. incinnatl, 0. 


Desh 496, Cincinnati, 


| Bargains in Fine cataeotne | 














Fine quality semi -vitreous china sold 
direct from pottery to you, saving 
half. Perfect piecesonly, free from 
flaw . Beautiful decorations. Send 
at-once for full information, 
decorations and prices. 
We have some openings 
-class agents. WARRISON, 
HODGSON & WHEELER, Dept.F 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO : 
















B___, LOOMS $9.50 0 
AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 


WEAVINGATHOME 


~e -peyt towea 
Hath 4a un carpets, etc., 
MS from rags 2 
eee meek Home weavins 
fascinating and highly profita! 
Weavers are rushed with order 
sure to send for free loom book 
tells all about weaving and our won 
fully low-priced, easily -operated loon 
N.Y. 






















Quick, Easy Seller. KLEAN-RITE, New 
w ashing Compound Norubbing. Women crazy about: 
Free premiums for customers. 300% profit. Samples Fr 

| Write quick. . 156, 1941 


trial offer, any size 6 « 
film dev. and 6 print» 
finished and 1 enlare: 





ment 25c silver. Purdy’s Stadio, Box 134 E., Wells, Minn 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 
4 member of a school board tried to be 
sant to a small boy. ‘‘What are you 
lying, my boy?” he asked. 
{rithmetic and geography,” 
‘ boy. 
{nd what are you learning in arith- 





unswered 


» boy thot for a minute, and then 
| plied: “Guzinta.”’ 
Guzinta?” said the surprised official. 


What’s that?” 

Why, don’t you know?” said the boy. 

vo guzinta four, three guzinta six, four 

inta eight, five guzinta ten.’’—Ladies 
e Journal. 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS 
|. Take the first and last letters from 
mething sweet and leave a number. 

2. Take the first and last letters from 
word meaning pluck, and leave a play 

on words. 

3. Take the first and last letters from a 
fruit, and leave to move rapidly. 

4. Take the first and last letters from a 
leguminous plant and leave affection. 

5. Take the first and last letters from a 
girl’s name and leave a part of the body. 

6. Take the first and last letters from a 
little horse and leave a preposition. 

Take the first and last letters from a 
word that means to look closely, and leave 
a thick, resinous substance. 

8. Take the first and last letters from a 
rock, and leave a heavy weight. 

). Take the first and last letters from a 
long narrow division, and leave a journey. 

10. Take the first and last letters from 
a bird, and leave to bite. 














eng 


WHO ARE THEY? 

You would think they were telling their 
full names. As a matter of fact, he is 
telling her his first name, and she is doing 
the same thing. All you have to do is to 
earrange the letters, and you will have 
the first names of the boy and the girl. 
What are they? 





FAITH 
Little Helen asked with much earnest- 
ness in her eve ning devotions that Boston 
be made the capital of Maine. 
“My de arie,”” expostulated the shocked 
m othe r, “W hy did you ask that?” 
“That’s what I said today in examinae | 
tion, and I want it to be made right.” | 





ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 
Hidden Civil War Generals 
1. Thomas. 2. Sherman. 3. Meade. 
1. Hooker. 5. Lee. 6. Pope. 7. Beau- 
regard. 8. Hood. 9. Sheridan. 10. 
Grant. amen a 
FARM ANIMALS 
Following are the correct thirteen three 
letter words, which answer the puzzle 
shown in the May number. The middle 
letters of these groups of words give you 
the names of the three animals, Mule, 
Horse and Oxen. 
EM U if &; COT 
Coe co Y AXE 
ALE ARE FEE 
HEN AS K AN Y 
BED 

















Guardians of the Circuits 


The telephone at your elbow seems so simple an instrument, it 
does its work so quietly and quickly, that it is difficult to realize the 
vast and complex equipment, the delicate and manifold adjustments, 


the ceaseless human care “behind the scenes” 


in the central offices. 


Behind the scenes is the terminal of all the underground and 


overhead lines on the streets and highways. 


Here are the cable 


vaults; the great steel frames containing the thousands of separate 
wires and tuses for the subscribers’ lines; the dynamos and storage 
batteries; the giant switchboards through which your telephone is 
connected with the other thirteen million telephones in the Bell 


System. 


And here, in charge of this equipment, are the guardians of the 
circuits—the wire chief and his assistants—master electricians and 


experts in telephony. Their first duty is the prevention of “trouble. 


By day and by night they are constantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and underground lines, the subscribers’ 


individual wires. 


And when, from some cause beyond control, 


“trouble” does occur, nine times out of ten it is repaired before the 
telephone subscriber suffers the slightest inconvenience. 


It is the skill of the men behind the scenes, together with scientific 
development and construction, efficient maintenance and gperation, 
which make it possible for you to rely upon the telephone day 


and night. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 







toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





Big Band Catalog 
Sent FREE 


Aapthing peu need Ser the band 
-single instrument or complete 

— ee ae te by Army and 
‘ liberally “flostrated, *eaily de- 
lecriptive. Mention what instro- 
ment interests you. Pree trial. 
Basy payments. Sold by leading 


music dealers every La 


4 LYON & HEALY 
78-92 Jackson Bivd., Chicage 


MakeYour Bikea 
Motorcycle 


my The low cost Shaw Attach- 

ment fits guy —_ 

on. No special tools or knowledge nec- 

Bas'y put on at once for Free Book, also about 

Shaw Motorbicycie, a complete power bike at big saving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. 40 Galesburg, Kansas 

Twist of the wrist. Cracks Pecans 

Nut Cracker cna other nuts; gets the kernels out 

whole. Nut bow! cracker and oneib. Pecans al !for $2 


postpaid. Selling!ike minting money. Rush your order. 
PROCESS NUT CRACKER SF CO.., Salina, Kans. 


Successful Farming ada are guaranteed | 



























with full privileges,service 





Published in the 
United States 


On Any Subject 


A Complete New Course 
loma,ete. direct from school for 


Only $1.00 ‘in n Gash_And? 


is coupon andlet us te!| you how you can 


E:r1$i0. 00jn10 Minutes 


spare time at at home--no canvassing 














ECONOMY EDUCATOR SERVICE 
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WANT MORE MONEY 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








3988 
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3989 #206 399L 2008 3968 


3988—Ladies’ One-Piece Dress. A very new 
and attractive version of the one-piece dress is here 
portrayed. The outstanding loop effect at the waist 
line is youthful and becoming. This is a good model 
for linen, ratine or eponge. The pattern is cut in 
six sizes, 34 to 44 inches bust measure. A 38-inch 
size requires 444 yards of 36-inch material. The 
width at the foot is about 2 yarda. 

3989— Misses’ Summer Gown. The new Swiss 
organdies, voiles and tissues are smart and suitable 
The pattern is cut in three sizes, 
\ 16-year size requires 5 yards 
he width of the skirt at the 


for this design 
16, 18 and 20 years 
of 36-inch material 
foot is about 2 yards. 

3991—Apron. This apron will afford pleasing 
protection. It is cut im four sizes: small, 34-36; 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. A medium size requires 25% 
yards of 36-inch material. 

3996—Girls’ Dress. This model will meet with 
the school girl's approval. It may be worn with 
“knickers” or bloomers, and ig bldused or straight 
effect. The design js cut in four sizes, 6 to 12 years. 
A 10-year size requires 3% yards of. 32-inch 
material ’ 

4002—Girls’ Summer Dress. The pretty 
collar is not the only attraction on this dainty 
frock. The full skirt and becoming tucks, and the 
cool, comfortable sleeve will please the little wearer. 
Dotted challis is here shown with ribbon trimming. 
The pattern is cut ia four sizes, 4 to 10 years. A 


4 Send 12c in silver or stam 
Catalogue Notice Spring and Summer 1922 Cat 
500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's Patterns, showing color 
sive artic! on dressmaking. also some nts r 
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six-year size will require 344 yards of 36-inch 
material. 

4006—House Dress. She who chooses this 
model for her work dress will find every work day 
brighter because of its comfort and convenience. 
The pattern is cut in seven sizes, 34 to 46 inches 
bust measure. A 38-inch size will require 64% yards 
of 36-inch material. The width at the foot is about 
2 yards. 

3978; 3993; 3986—Becoming Outfit. Cape 
suits are much in vogue this season in cloth, linen, 
silk and also in pongee and gingham. In this illus- 
tration we have a smart blouse style, pattern 3978, 
a new and practical skirt, pattern 3986, and a very 
becoming youthful cape, pattern 3993. ‘Kiltie”’ 
plaid suiting was used for cape and skirt and Canton 
crepe for the blouse. The blouse is cut in six sizes, 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. It requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material. The cape is cut in four sizes, 
14 and 16 for misses, and medium, 38-40; large, 42- 
44 bust for ladies. The skirt is cut in six sizes, 25 
to 35 inches waist measure. Cape and skirt will 
require six yards of 40-inch material for a medium 
size. The width of the skirt at the foot with plaits 
extended is about 2 yards. THREE separate 
patterns. 

4004—Misses’ One-Piece Dress. Smart plaits 
lend graceful fullness to this charming “one-piece”’ 
moda. It will develop well in linen, crepe or ratine. 
The sleeve may be in wrist or elbow length. The 
pattern is cut in three sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. A 
16-year size requires 45g yards of 36-inch material. 





for our Up-to-Date 
. containing 
Diates, a 


the ceedie. (Illustrating 30 various simple stitches) all valuable hints to the will aot be exchanged. 


home dressmaker . 







The width at the foot with plaits extended is about 
24 yards. As here illustrated, white flannel was 
used with embroidery in yéllow yarn. 

3994--Junior Dress. White linen embroidered 
with blue yarn is here shown. Check and plain 
gingham used in combination will be pleasing. The 
pattern is cut in three sizes, 12, 14 and 16 years 
A l4-year size requires 34% yards of 32-inch 
material. 

3982—Boys’ Overalls. In these “rough and 
tumble” play days your small son will find this 
style very comfortable. Denim, crash or repp would 
be good materials for this model. It is cut in four 
sizes, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 4-year size requires 
2% yards of 27-inch material. 

4 irls’ Dress. The ripple of tiny ruffles 
on this dainty frock is not its only attractive fea- 
ture. The surplice closing and comfortable sleeves 
are very inviting, and will please any young girl 
who likes attractive clothes. Dot Swiss and 
organdy are here combined. The pattern is cut in 
four sizes, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12-year size 
requires 344 yards of 36-inch material. This style 
= be pretty in the new prints and tissue ging- 

ams. 

3980—Child’s Dress. In dotted Swiss, challis 
or cretonne, this style is ever attractive. The 
development is simple and the dress will launder 
easily. Comfortable pockets are inserted under 
dainty flaps. The pattern is cut in four sizes, 1, 2. 
3 apd 5 years. A 3-year size will require 14% yards 
of 36-inch material. 


How to Order To order ony of te poe shown on this page, write 


size wanted, enclose 12 cents for each separate 
your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming. 
Please do not request It. 


ainly, give correct number and 
ttern ordered, and address 
Moines, lowa. Patterns 
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This is one of the best known songs for 


‘oken and both the voilinist and accom- 


MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR JUNE 

op and think what an important part 

ic plays In our lives. When we are 

; sorrowful or tired, we want music. 

t you think of some song or maled | 

t at some time made such an impres- 

on you, that it can never be forgetten; 

1ay have been a lullaby, a hymn, or 
n a popular number. 
Vocal 

O Promise Me, by De Koven. (c-f.) 


ving at a wedding. The melody is very 
eautiful, while some of our best known 
wers use this song, the splendid accom- 
ment carries the melody, so it is also 
easing number for the untrained singer. 
ril Showers, by Silvers. (c-e.) This 
e type of a song that sweeps the coun- 
with its popularity. The sentiment 
he words is the kind to cheer you when 
1 feel blue. Most of the melody is 
r ion OP the left hand. It is a good song 
» for community or school singing. 
semary, by Shonbe rger. (e-e.) Just 
veet and pretty as the name is this 
song by the writer of ‘“Whispering.” 
Vou Wen’t Be Sorry, by Burnett. d-e. 
~w song*which is very appropriate for 
the month of brides. The chorus 
gs in the chiming wedding bells. It 
ild be a very suitable song to use at a 
uptial party. 
nderneath the Moon, by Plunkett. 
A waltz song full of rhythm and 
ttv melodies. The second refrain is 
unged so it may be used for solo or 
hy Blame It Ali on Me? by Squires. 
“4 An wasy waltz song, the name of 
hich tells the drift of the words. 
Instrumental 
De » Drops (ravotle, by Metcalfe, Grade 
is dainty as dewdrops is this tuneful 
no solo, part of which is played stac- 
ne Roses, by Spaulding, Grade 3. A 
tuneful song without words. The 
gering, phrasing and pedaling are all 
efully marked. Very effective when 
ed with expression. 
Playing Taq, by Margstein, Grade 2. A 
ght, lively little polka for the young 
ident 
Violin and Piano 
Broken Melody, by Biene, Grade 3. This 
a very ple asing melody, it Is a good 
umber for a program as the audience is 
Vavs surprised when the melody is 


nist rest for a measure. 
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Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming 
MARCH MUSIC COUPON 
which expires June 30th) 
ocal 
All by Myself, 30 cents 
There, Little Girl, Don't Cry, 
Another Waltz, 30 cents. 
The Rosary You Gave to Me, 30 cents 
My Carolina Rose, 30 cents. 
Hosanna, 15 cents 
Instrumental 
Aching Hearts, 30 cents 
Mystic Illusions, 30 cents. 
Ghssando Mazurka, 15 cents. 
Violin and Piano 
Sweet Hawaiian Moonlight, 15 cents. 
JUNE MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires September 30th, 1922) 
ocal 
O Promise Me, 40 cents. 
April Showers, 40 cents. 


30 cents 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Rosemary, 30 cents. 
You Won't Be Sorry, 30 cents | 
Underneath the Moon, 25 cents. | 
Why Blame It All on Me? 10 cents. 

Instrumental 
Dew Drops Gavotte, 30 cents. 
June om 20 cents 
Pla Tag, 20 

” Violin poe = Piano 

Broken Melody, 15 cents. 











SILVERPLATE 


The Anniversary Silver 


“PRs year time brings the celebration of the 

Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate and makes it even more than 
before the logical gift on anniversaries or other 
joyous occasions. 


this distinctive Anni- 
versary Silver or selects it for her own use lays 
the foundation for a complete table service in 
harmony. 


Every one who receives 


Each new piece in the same pattern 
adds to the value of the others. Fancy serving 
pieces, such as berry spoon, pie knife or cold meat 
fork, contribute that little touch so necessary 
in correct table settings. Sold by all leading 
dealers, and guaranteed without qualification. 


A yz For illustrations of other patterns, write 

Oy y= oN for folder“S-54” to International Silver Co. 
chs 4 am _ Meriden, Conn. 
Bm The Family Pi we ¥ 
ae SY ve Family Plate for Seventy-five Y ears 

















HERALDIC 
Pattern 
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YOUN ane P hetid ‘e 


A WELCOME 

HOME PARTY 

At most of tne pre- 
juptial parties and 
showers, the bridk iS 














feted and dined and ; 
showered and _ the te 
poor bridegroom is to d 
ill appearances con- ~ 
sidered only a neces-| oe 
iry part of the wedding arrangements . 
ich as the music, the flowers, or the ring. oa 
In a Welcome Home Party, however, he | oS 
ares equally the honors with the bride, | mee 
which makes the affair much mort enjoy- | 
able for both of them | ° 
If it is possible to obtain the exact time | ~ d 
their arrival it is a pleasing adventure unt 
to meet them at the train. If they live in = 
the country or the party is to be at a} “7 
country home, have a big, wide hay frame, | ' 
covered generously with hay and pulled | i. 
by a prancing team (on which are seated € 
the most intimate of their friends) waiting 
at the station to convey them to the right , 


place. They either may or may not be 
told of their destination and the plans of 
the crowd, according to whether or not it 
is to be a complete surprise 

At one party of this kind, the road 
passed the former home of the bride, so 
the wagon was stopped there, the bride 
and groom were given just thirty minutes 
to say hello to her parents, change their 
clothes and brush up a little, when the 
father and mother also were added to the : 
jolly party and they proceeded on their e Dor 
wi | 

\s the wagon drew up in front of the | IST W at ZS T cal 

htl . _ 


brig y lighted home, a phonograph on 


the porch took up the strains of the wed- 
ding march and down the walk two and we 
two, came a bevy ol girls Singing the bridal a 
chorus, amid the jolly greetings of the OO ur S Uu _ 

° eve 











J 


ests gat ered on the lawn 
When the greetings were over and the 


quieted down, the guests were 


laughter and talking had in a measure te 
led to the It is not easy to describe the Hood Wurkshu in the “wu 
] 





lawn be a of the house bee ps = ge usual way. It is an unusual shoe. We say that the fal 

front of a screen of shrubbery. The pastor Wurkshu is comfortable and cool to wear and econom- a 

ho had ma ried mo bride and groom, | ical to buy. It is all that, but it is much more than that. oa 
nae a § rT numorous ilK irn y 

tk on te witty saying one may stories | The first day you wear the Wurkshu you will know me 

ake ty 4 i. . Y ibis tecnica seen the story we want to tell. “You walk on air,” with an ne 


absolutely new sense of comfort. You are less tired at 

















songs, portraving the lucky bride groom 

the unlucky _ ngs that would happen to night. It is a flexible, easy-on-the-foot shoe for both h 

him when h s ide shx yuld ‘ ‘rule the roost . k d ] I h ° | th I a \ 

ier Ges conan, Ger ar Gee: sees work and play. It saves the expensive leathers. It is As 

people presented a twenty-minute play becoming more popular every day. . 

called sill Perkins’ Proposin’ Day,’ : 
Heavy brown mail-bag duck upper for strength and ¥ 


ising the shrubbery as a back curtain with 
improvised wings on the sides, made by 


for showing less soil. Tough, gray tire-tread composi- 
tion sole for extreme durability. Hood patented pneu- 
matic heel. 

See the Wurkshu and you will appreciate why we 


recommend it to you. You will be glad, then, to know 
that it is made for all members of the family. 


Ask any dealer or write for the Hood Canvas Foot- 
wear Buying Guides—the solution to the problem of : 


appropriate and economical footwear for summer. 


weaving evergreen branches and flowers 
into wire netting and stretching it into 
pl ice, between the trees 

Refreshments were served on the law: 
and from a table under one of the fine old 
trees punch was passed. During the eve- 
ning, the ory gave a short sketch of 
their trip, which had been quite an exten- | 

ve one, and told funny little incidents 
that had « urred 

The whol e evening was one of joy and | 
good cheer and could not help but make 
the hearts of any bride and groom happy, 
va t of expressions of real love 


learest friends.—Mrs 











A SILK KNIT PARTY BAG | LENOX 






































i etn HOUSE SHOE - 
{) g enas sno { mec 
pretty party bag she had made from th: i 
ham of on 6 king. The hem had 
the d *y tote " 
\ >| mi ler tel Tr} I 
Pacmag rns PO er ( Ho Hood Rubber Products Co.,Inc -{ “HOOD wvatertown, |) 7 
<7 You would EEE _ 7 
7 isin.—-M. B. B. ) 





ADVENTURES OF AJUNE DAY 


Found Mid The Perfume of New Cut Alfalfa 





By A. CONTENTED FARMER 


with the extension worker, ar- 





high adventure. I have 

n cutting my alfalfa. It 

all started with a book which 
| read last night. For several 
davs things hadn’t been going 
Rain was keeping me 

it of the hay; the cows had 
broken out twice In as many 
lays; my mood was not tran- 
sil. But Eleanor knew in- 
stinctively what to do in such 
tuation. So after the chores 
ere over yesterday evening, 


| HAVE just had a day of 


Sak” 


ri, Rises 





ranged for Bessie to get her 
supply from Fairview farm as 
she passed on her Way to 
school. 

After the daily feedings of 
milk began, the school work 
improved rapidly, and the 
listless, inattentive little per- 
sons changed into happy, 
active youngsters bubbling 
over with life. And Bessie has 
shown the greatest improve- 
ment of all. Is it any wonder, 
then, that I am interested in 





a favorite book lay invitingly 

under the light in the living 

room, and in a moment I was 
rereading David Grayson’s 

\dventures in Contentment.” It was just the antidote that I 
needed. I had not read the book in two or three years, but as 

| went forth again with the author on the Open Road I began 
wonder whether I, too, could not find interesting adventures 
ir at hand. I resolved, at any rate, to open my eyes, and 
lay I found them while mowing alfalfa. For adven- 

tures, my friend, are all about us. They aren’t 
ted to the Spanish Main and Africa by any 
ns. They are wherever one has the eyes 

e them. As | said, I have been mow- 

x my alfalfa. And I know of no job 
er calculated to put a man at ease 
th himself and the world. I cannot 
| you exactly why, but somehow 

seems especially worthwhile 

en I drive out to the field with the 

eron a bright summer morning. 

Perhaps there 1s some quieting or 
tly invigorating effect in the 

bdued rattle of the well-oiled 

kle. Perhaps it is just my satis- 

tion in feasting my eyes on the 

ng stretches of luxunant, dark- 
green alfalfa. But whatever it is, 

s Dolly and Maud walk briskly and 
nly along I find myself unusually at 
we. I have new thots. I see every- 

things in a new light. My adventures 

ve begun. I get to watching the alfalfa as it 
lls back over the sickle-bar in the long, even 

swaths. Willingly, gladly, it falls, as if waiting 

r the cutting; not at all like the hedgetree that 
ist be grubbed and fought with. ‘Take me 

ise me,’”’ 1t seems to say, “‘that I may grow still more. It is my 

purpose.” How like our own lives is that; the more we are 
ed, within reason of course, the more we grow! 

Che day grows warm and t stop a few minutes at the end of 
he field to rest and cool the team. Across the road is the 
hoolhouse, and the children are out for the morning recess. 
\s I watch them 
lay I have to ad- 


“Take me, use me,” the alfalfa seems to say, “that 
may grow stil] more. 










Dolly, Maude and I leave 
the field for dinner, 


watching Bessie? For the 
change in her is a matter of 
wide to me, an adventure in 

real life in which Fairview farm hi as had a real part. And here 
am I, mowing alfalfa to be turne d into more milk for children, 
if not in this neighborhood, at least somewhere. Curious, isn rf 
it, how one’s thot has a habit of coming back to a few simple, 
intimate things? Another turn at the mowing and we leave the 
field for dinner, the team quickening its pace at the 
prospect of the oats to come, while I am fully ready 

for the meal that Eleanor has prepared. And 
such a dinner! Mere words do not suffice 
here It should be eaten to be ap preciated. 
After a meal like that one wants to re st, 
but I don’t. A breathing spell for the 
horses, and we go back to the mowing. 

It is warmer now, and we take the 
task a little more slowly. Occasion- 
ally we have to stop, and once I 
halt the team under the large hick- 

ory on the line between the alfalfa 
and the cow pasture. On the other 

side of the fence the cows are gath- 
ered in the shade for their midday 
rest from foraging. Busy with their 
cuds, yet turning their faces to their 
master with looks of recognition, they 
are a contented lot. After all, they 
ask little, tho working long and faith- 
fully for me. Looking at them there in 
the shade of that hickory, I see in the cow a 
lesson in patience, forbearance and diligence, 
and I am thankful that it is my lot to work 
among such creatures. As the shadows lengthen 
the patient animals spend a few more hours at 
grazing, then one by one, their udders dis- 
tended, they draw up to the barn. A little later, Dolly and 


Maud and I, the field of alfalfa laid into swaths, follow. The 
horses fed, the cows milked and the other evening chores 
attended to, Eleanor and I take our places at the supper table 
with the satisfaction that comes only from a good day’s work 


well done. 


And so, despite all the long and hard hours of 
farming, and I am 
not one to minimize 





lire the spirit which 
hey put into their 
mes. In the thick 
the contests and 
ying as heartily as 
vone I pick out 
Bessie Wilkins, 

1 I reeall that she 

i different girl than 
few months ago. 
r Bessie, of a group 
backward pupils 
t nearly distracted 

> te acher, present- 
the very W orst 
of all. Then a 
exp rt from the 
college, calling 
teacher one 





them, there still is 
room at Fairview for 
a good deal of human 
contentment. It is 
largely a matter of 
looking for it, as I 
have learned today. 
S 6.8 2-8: 2 oe 

Since writing the 
foregoing I have been 
out to the barn. A 
ealf was born there 
this morning, and I 
wanted to make sure 
that the little fellow 
and his mother were 
all right before I re- 
tired; I always sleep 
better when I know 
that none of the 





saw what was 
matter: so many stock is suffering for 
the children were The cows are gathered in the field for their midday rest from foraging. eare. |Eleanor went 
hey are a contented lot. with me, and as we 


ernourished that 

were holding 

‘ the progress of the entire school. First of all, the woman 

m the college interested the teacher in feeding the children 
in school. Then she obtained the parents’ cooperation 

but Bessie’s father and mother, who could not give her any 

ilk to take to school because Wilkins was a transient laborer 

nd had no cow. So Eleanor, who was calling on the mothers 


walked back together 
in the mellow moonlight I could tell, tho she spoke scarcely a 
word, that she, too, was feeling keenly the joy of living. Then, 
on entering the house, I felt her hand on my arm. ‘Come, let’s 
look at Junior, too,’ she said. For a moment we stood admiring 
our darling, then tip-toed out, I to set down the last of my 
June day’s adventures. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Food for workers 


Some one cut the lumber for your barns. 

Some one mined the ore and others made the steel for your 
plows. 

Some one made the cement and the bricks you use. 


Some one mined your coal. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of “some ones” worked to 
supply your wants. 


Every one of them has to eat and eat heartily while he is doing 
his work. 


We are helping to feed these men with products from your 
farm, while they are working for you. 

Swift’s Premium Ham and Bacon, Premium Frankfurts, Swift’s 
fresh meats of all kinds—-wholesome, palatable, nourishing—are 
carried hundreds of miles, by rail, by boat, sometimes by pack 
train, to the worker, wherever he may be, in far-off wilderness 


or closely populated city. 
Swift & Company gets food to these men which they need to 


carry on their daily tasks. We thereby aid them to concentrate 
on their work, knowing that the meat for their meals will be at 


hand when needed. 


In getting this food to them we are finding you a daily market 
for your products which otherwise you could not reach. 


Manufacturing your livestock into meat and by-products and 
finding markets for them in every nook and corner of this and 
other countries, are a part of the indispensable service that 


Swift & Company supplies. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization olwned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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mproved Harness Co 


metal-to-metal harness on your horses. 

We trust you wherever you live. You 
don't need to send any money. Make the first 
payment aiter the harness reaches you Then 
pay the balance at the rate of a few dollars 
each month. 

We are making this offer to American farmers 
because we believe that, under existing conditions, 
they will appreciate it more than ever before. We 
know you need harness. You have not bought har- 
ness for years. We want you to know that we will 
trust you for the Olde-Tan metal-to-metal harness 

Not a radical nor “‘new style” harness. Just an 
application of the old common-sense knowledge that 
nothing else can wear like metal So we have placed 
metal against metal wherever there is wear or pull 
First, the finest leather that can be tanned — then 
metal to protect that leather. 


©J/an 
QITIESS 


Did Your Last Harness 
Last 30 Years? 


There are many— yes. hundreds and even thousands of 
sets of harness made in the Olde-Tan factory which 
have been in constant use day in and day out for 30 
or 40 or even 50 years Check these figures up with 
your last harness experience You should not buy ony 
harness until you find out all about Olde-Tan and al! 
about the reasons why, if you buy Olde-Tan now, 
you will probably never need to buy another har- 
ness as long as you live. So don’t fail to write 
today for the free book which tells all about this 
long-lasting harness. 


OVrne $7.50 down and you put this Olde-Tan 









Write for Free Book! 


Send post card or letter for the free harness book today. It tells you all about metal-to-metal con- Olde-Tan Harness 
struction—how by the use of metal at contacting points we have increased the life of the harness by F 
years and yet have not added to its weight—how the same man who tans the leather makes the har- 
ness and why the tanner-manufacturer harness is the harness for any man tobuy Write for the free 


book today. Get all of this harness knowledge and all about our $7.50 down and easy payment offer. 


Henry Blake Harness Co. 


19th Street and Marshall Boulevard, Dept. A-251 Chicago, Illinois 








Puts This Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal Harness 
on Your Horses 





‘:  & s { 
ok = / 


There is not one spot where there is strain that is not 
protected by tough metal, so shaped and fitted that rounded 
steel parts are adjusted, one against the other, thus taking 
away all corner pulls and sharp strains. Your repair bills 
are done away with because the metal-to-metal construc- 
tion of the Olde-Tan Harness allows of no place for wear. 


Olde-Tan Harness has every adjustable feature quick 
to put on and quick to take off with practically no wear- 
out to it. You may have Olde-Tan Harness in any style, 
depending upon the requirements of your locality. You may 
have it with side-breeching You may have it with or with- 
out backers. You may have it with or without back pads. 
Every Olde-Tan Harness is sold under a guarantee which 


protects you during the whole life of the harness. 


Leather with 70-Year Old Tanning Skill 


There can be no good harness without the best leather. No har- 
ness with inferior leather or with even “‘just good”’ leather can give 
‘ou the kind of wear that a harness should give. Olde-Tan Harness 
made from Olde-Tan leather. The original manufacturer of Olde- 
Tan leather and Olde-Tan Harness, three generations back, tanned 
his first leather and made his first harness 70 years ago. 

Remember, a tanner-manufacturer tans Olde-Tan leather and 
then makes it into Olde-Tan Harness. Leather is made or ruined in 
the tanning. One piece of leather may be strong and pliable 30 or 40 
or even 50 years from the time it is made if proper attention has been 
given tothe tanning Another piece of leather from a hide which is 
just as good may crack and break in as many months or in some 
cases, even in as many weeks. 

If you can be sure of the leather you don’t need to worry about 
the quality of your harness. The leather is the thing. Buy a tanner- 
manufacturer harness every time. Olde-Tan Harness is made by 
this tanner-manufacturer, following every step through the tannery 
and then into the harness factory until the harness is ready for 
your horse. 


Every Adjustable Feature — Yet With- 
out Buckles Which Lessen Wear 


Every harness should be quickly adjustable. Yet to wear longest 
there should be no old-fashioned buckles on parts which undergo a 
strain. Our ee return strap with buckle is used on the three 
places in any harness where there must be quick and easy adjustment 
~on the belly band, on the breast strap, and on bit strap of bridle. 

Every man who knows any thing about harness realizes that, at 
those three places, adjustment should be as quick as anyone may de- 
sire The return strap with buckle not only provides this ready ad- 
justment, but it gives greater strength to that part of the harness, 
and makes breaking or tearing out at buckle points impossible 
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Henry Blake Harness Company 
19th St. & Marshall Bivd., Dept. A-251 


Please send me free your Olde-Tan Harness book and al! 
about your $7.50 down and easy monthly payment offer on 


Chicago 
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